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Tue school that Valentine Ross, 
Lord Eskside’s grandson and heir, 
was sent to was, naturally, Eton. 
His father had been educated there, 
but not his grandfather, who be- 
longed to an older fashion in educa- 
tion as in everything else, and was 
Scotch to his fingers’ tips, and to 
every shade of idea in his mind. 
Valentine was placed with the 
brother of the tutor who had suc- 
ceeded so indifferently with his 
early training—a kind of mingled 
compensation for that failure, and 
keeping up of old associations— 
for Mr. Grinder’s father had been 
Richard’s tutor—which - satisfied 
Lord and Lady Eskside. The boy’s 
departure was no small trial to the 
old people. Each of them said 
something to him privately before 
he went away. Lord Eskside took 
him out for a last walk, and showed 
him the new feus that had been 
marked out, and told him confiden- 
tially—recognising for the first time 
his partially grown-up condition— 
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of the improvements he had been 
making, and the additions to the 
rent-roll of the estate which the feus 
would make—* enough to pay your 
school éxpenses, Val,” he said; and 
then he gave his grandson his part- 
ing advice. 

“You have not to make your 
living by learning,” said the old 
lord, “ therefore I don’t bid you 
give every moment to it that health 
allows ; but a good scholar is always 
a credit to every rank in life; and . 
if a thing is worth doing at all, it’s 
worth doing well. But there are 
other things at Eton besides books. 
A man in the position you will hold 
should know men like himself—not 
only the outside of them, but their 
ways of thinking, and what’s work- 
ing in their heads. The working 
of young heads is a sign how the, 
tide’s going ; and I want you, if it’s 
in you, Val, some time or other, to 
go on the top of the tide—not just 
to be dragged with the swing of 
it, like common lads. You're too 
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young for that at present, but when 
you're old enough you must try to 
get into what societies they have— 
debating, or the like. I don’t know 
very well what you’re going to turn 
to. You have good abilities—very 
good abilities—and plenty of spirit 
when you like ; and mind, to give 
all that over to play, and nonsense 
games, is bairnly, not manly—I 
would have you recollect that.” 

“Do you mean cricket, grand- 
papa ?” said Valentine, with aston- 
ished eyes, 

“T mean everything that turns a 
gentleman into a player, sir,” said 
the old lord, knitting his brows ; 
“setting sport above the honest 
concerns of this life and the ruling 
of the world—which is what young 
men of good family are born for, if 
they like to put their hand to their 
work, To set upagame in the high- 
est place is bairnly, Val—mind what 
I say to you—and not manly. If you 
mean to put your life into cricket, 
you had better make up your mind 
to earn your bread by it, and give 
up the other trade I’m speaking 
of—which is not to say you may 
not play to amuse yourself,” he 
added, dropping from the serious- 
ness of the previous address, “ and, 
in moderation, as much as you 
like; only never make a_busi- 
ness of a mere pleasure, I am 
taking you into my confidence,” 
Lord Eskside continued, after a 
little pause. “I want you to go 
into public life. Your father will 
not, and he has his reasons, which 
are perhaps good enough ; and I 
had not the time nor the possi- 
bility when I was young like you. 
I succeeded early for one thing ; 
and a Scotch representative peer 
does not cut much of a figure in 
poaitics. But you, my boy, have 
little chance of succeeding early. 
If your father lives to be as old as 
I am, you have a long career before 
you—and you'll mind my advice.” 
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“ Yes, grandpapa,” said the boy, 
bewildered. Valentine was proud, 
yet much confounded, to be thus 
advanced to the position of his 
grandfather’s confidant, and spoken 
to as if he were on the verge of the 
university, instead of entering at 
fourteen a public school, He did 
his best to understand, with eyes 
intent upon the old man’s face. 

“ The secret of all success, Val,” 
said the old lord, “ is to know how 
to deny yourself, It does not mat- 
ter very much what the object is. 
That’s one advantage about even these 
games I was speaking of. Training, 
as they call it, is a good thing, an 
excellent thing. If you once learn 
to get the whip-hand of yourself, 
that’s the best education. There is 
nothing in this world like it, Val. 
Prove to me that you ean control 
yourself, and I'll say you’re an 
educated man ; and without this, all 
other education is good for next to 
nothing. Other people, no doubt, 
ean do you harm more or less, but 
there is no living creature can do 
you the harm yourself can. I 
would write that up in gold letters 
on every school, if I had it in my 
power. Notthat I like asceticism— 
far from it—but a man is no man 
that cannot rule himself,” 

Lord Eskside paused with a sigh, 
while the boy looked at him with 
eyes and ears intent, taking in the 
words, but not all or indeed much 
of their meaning, And here I 
think Val’s attention began to wane 
alittle; for he had not the slightest 
clue to the thoughts into which the 
old man plunged, almost against 
his will—the dismal recollections 
of shipwreck which crowded into 
his mind as he spoke. “ We won’t 
enter into the subject at length,” 
he resumed ; “ but, Val, you have 
more than ordinary occasion to be 
upon your guard.” 

“ Why have I more than ordinary 
occasion ?” said the boy, wonder- 
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ing and curious; this mysterious 
intimation immediately roused him 
up. 
“Ah, well, we'll say nothing 
about that. You’ve wild blood in 
you, my boy; and when you're a 
man, you'll remember that I gave 
you sound advice, These are the 
great: things, Val. I don’t need to 
tell you to be good, for I hope you 
know your duty. Try and never 
do anything that you would. think 
shame to have told to us; you 
may be sure sooner or later that it 
will be told to us, and to every soul 
you want it kept from. There’s no 
such thing as a secret in this world ; 
and the more you want to hide a 
thing the more it’s known—mind 
that. For lesser matters, I'll see you 
have enough of pocket-money, and 
I hope you'll take care to spend it 
like a gentleman—which does not 
mean to throw it away with both 
hands, mind ; and you'll keep your 
place, and learn your lessons like a 


man; and you'll write regularly to 
your grandma; and God bless you, 
Val!” 

Saying this, the old lord wrung 
the boy’s hand, and turned off down 
a side path, leaving him alone in 


the avenue. Lord Eskside’s shagg 
eyebrows were working, and some- 
thing strangely like tears welled up 
somehow from about his heart, and 
stood in two pools, unsheddable, 
under these penthouses. Not for 
all he had in the world would he 
have let that moisture drop in sight 
of living man. 

Val was somewhat startled by this 
abrupt withdrawal, and tried hard, 
without being quite able, to make it 
out, what it meant; for the notion 
that he himself was supremely loved 
by his old grandfather was one that 
did not immediately enter into the 
boy’s mind, far from all sentimen- 
tal consgiousness as boys’ minds 
generally are. He went up thought- 
fully to the house, but Iam afraid 
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it was not the wisdom of his grand- 
father’s advice or the contagion of 
“his emotion which moved him. He 
was wondering what it meant—why 
he, Valentine, should have more than 
ordinary reason to take care; and 
what was the wild blood he had 
in his veins? The wonder was 
vague ; I cannot say that the boy was 
possessed by any eager longing to 
prenetrate the mystery; but still 
he wondered, having arrived at 
a kind of crisis in his life, a 
thing which makes even a child 
think. He went in to his 
grandmother serious, and, as she 
thought, sad ; and Lady Eskside was 
pleased by the cloud over his face, 
and set it down to his sorrow at 
leaving home, putting her own sen- 
timents into Valentine’s mind, as we 
all do. 

“ You must not be down-hearted, 
Val,” she said, drawing him close to 
her, and speaking with a quiver in 
her lip. When once the shock is 
over, you will find plenty of new 
friends, and be very happy. It is 
natural at your age, Itis us that 
will miss you—-oh my bonnie boy! 
—far, far more than you will miss 
my old lord and me.” 

Val did not say anything ; he felt 
his breast swell with a certain soft 
sympathy, but he was not deeply 
dismayed at the thought of leaving 
home, as she supposed. Lady Esk- 
side put her arm around him, and 
drew her boy close. She was not 
ashamed of the tears that came 
heavily to her eyes. 

“My bonnie boy!” she said, 
“my darling! Ye cannot think 
what you have been to us, Val— 
like light to them in darkness; 
you’ve made God’s providence clear 
to me, though you’re too young to 
understand why. When you are 
away, Val, you'll think of that. 
If anything ill were to hap- 
pen to you in body or soul, it 
would break my heart—you’ll re- 
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member that? Oh, my own boy, 
be good! There are al] kinds at 
a great school, some not innocent 
lads like you. You'll shut your ears 
to bad words and wicked things 
for my sake? Don’t listen to them 
—-but say your prayers night and 
morning, and read your chapter, 
and God will protect my boy. No- 
body can make you do wrong, Val, 
except yourself.” 

“ But I don’t mean to do wrong, 
grandma,” said Valentine, with a 
littie self-assertion. “ Why should 
you think I would? Is there any- 
thing particular about me?” 

“There is a great deal particu- 
Jar about you,” said the old lady ; 
“you are the hope and the joy of 
two old folk that would never hold 
up their heads again in this world 
if any harm came to you. Is not 
that enough? But I am not afraid 
of my boy,” she added, seeing that 
the admonition had gone far enough, 
and smiling a wintry, watery smile, 
the best she could muster, ‘“ Mind 
all that Mr, Grinder says too, and 
don’t be too rough in your plays. 
You’re a very stirring boy, Val; 
but I want my boy to be always 
a gentleman, and not too rough. 
Your manners are not so nice as 
they once were y 

“Tm not a baby any longer,” 
said the boy. “I don’t know how 
to speak to ladies and grand people; 
but I don’t mean to be rough.” 

“Well, dear, perhaps that is 
true,” said Lady Eskside, with a 
sigh; “but you'll mind, Val, to be 
very particular about your manners, 
as well as other things. It’s more 
important than you think,” 

“T wish you would tell me some- 
thing, grandma,” said Val; “ why is 
it more important than I think? 
and what do grandpapa and you mean 
by saying that I need to be on my 
guard more than others? There 
must be something particular about 
me.” 
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“Then your grandpapa has been 
speaking to you!” said the old lady, 
with a little vexation, feeling her- 
self forestalled. “I suppose, being 
old, we are more particular than 
most people, and more anxious. 
Your father, you see, makes no such 
fuss.” 

“T don’t know anything about 
my father, grandma.” 

“Oh, Val, hush! he is ata dis- 
tance, where duty keeps him; he 
has never been at home but that 
once since you came, and he is not 
a good correspondent ; but now that 
you are at school, you must write to 
him direct, and be sure he will 
answer. He knows you are safe in 
our hands.” 

“That may be,” said Val, seri- 
ously; “ but still, you see, grandma, 
it’s a fact that 1 don’t know much 
about my father—nor my mother 
either,” he added, suddenly dropping 
his voice. Since he had been a 
small child, he had not mentioned 
her before. Lady Eskside could 
not restrain a startled movement, 
which he felt, standing so close to 
her. The boy lifted his eyes and 
fixed them on her face. 

“Was that her, grandma,” he 
said in alow voice, “that brought 
me here ? and why is she never here 
now? I know there is something 
strange about me, for all you say.” 

“Do you remember her, Val ?” 

“No,” said the boy, somewhat 
impatiently ; “that is, I remember 
her, but not to know her now if I 
saw her. Why do you never speak 
of her? why is she never here? I 
think I ougkt to know.” 

“Oh, my dear, it’s a long story— 
a long and a sad story,” said the old 
lady. ‘1 wish—I wish I could find 
her, Val. I have sought for her 
everywhere, both now and when 
you were born; but I cannot find 
her. It is not our fault.” 

“ Where is she?” said thé boy. 
His face was flushed and agitated, 
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his utterance hurried and breathless 
as if with shame. 

“T tell you we cannot find her, 
Val.” 

“But she is alive, in the world, 
like that?” said the boy; and drew 
a long, painful breath. Lady Esk- 
side could not tell, and dared not 
ask, how much Val understood or 
remembered of his mother and her 
life when he said these words; and 
indeed, I think the boy himself 
would bave found it very difficult 
to tell. He had lost all clear recol- 
lection of her in those seven years 
past, which were just the years in 
which a child forgets most easily, or 
remembers most tenaciously, when 
its recollections are encouraged and 
cultivated. He recollected dimly 


his coming to Eskside, and more 
dimly a life beyond, which was not 
as his present life,—a curious dull 
chaos of wanderings and change, 
with a woman in it, and a playfel- 


low, for whom he used to cry of 
nights. The chief impression on 
his mind, however, was of the 
strange difference between that life 
and his present one. He had escap- 
ed out of that into this; and the 
thought of being made to go back 
again filled him with a vague alarm. 
If this woman was his mother, might 
she not meet him somewhere, claim 
him, take~him back again? This 
thought filled him with a confused 
and indescribable horror. He had 
experienced this strange feeling be- 
fore now; when he saw caravans 
passing—when he met a wandering 
party of tramps on the road—it had 
occurred to bim more than once, 
what if some one should claim him ? 
though he scarcely knew the ground 
of his own fears, This had given 
a curious, inarticulate duality to his 
life. There were two of him. One 
Valentine Ross, whom he could 
identify boldly, who was happy and 
free and beloved—the other, some- 
thing he did not know. But after 
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his conversation with his grand- 
mother, this vague terror suddenly 
took shape and form. His mother, 
his real mother, who had a right to 
him, might claim him, might seize 
upon him and carry him away. The 
idea filled him for the moment with 
mortal terror. He lost the security 
of childhood, and for the time felt 
himself involved in that insecurity, 
that panic, which is more terrible to 
a child than it ever can be in more 
mature life. A spasm came into his 
throat—a pang of shame and out- 
raged feeling—which added to the 
terror, and made it very hard to 
bear. His eyes grew wet with a 
hot-springing moisture, salt and 
bitter, which seemed to scorch his 
eyelids. Lady Eskside, partially 
discovering the agitation in the 
boy’s mind, pressed him closer to 
her in sympathy and tenderness ; 
but he-set his elbows square, and 
repulsed the fond consoling move- 
ment. He was angry with her and 
with all the world, because he him- 
self was thus separated from all the 
world, though he was no more than 
a child, 

“TI am going out,” he said, 
abruptly, with a slight struggle to 


_ be free, “ to say good- -bye to Hunter 


and the rest. 1 promised to say 
good-byetothem. Let mego, grand- 
ma; I shall not be long away.” 
“Come back before dinner, dear. 
You are to have your dinner with 
us to-night,” said the old lady, kiss- 
ing his hot forehead as she jet him 
go. He ran from her, and out into 
the woods, and never drew breath 
till he reached Hunter the game- 
keeper’s cottage, which was two 
miles off. The hot tears dried in 
the boy’s eyes as he ran, swift as 
an arrow from the bow. It was 
a half-savage way of relieving the 
pain in him; yet it did relieve it, 
probably because of the half-savage 
blood which was boiling in his 
veins, He did not feel quite sure 
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that he was safe even in the woods, 
and flew as if some one were pur- 
suing him. In this panic there 
mingled no curiosity about his mo- 
ther—no longing wish to see her 
—no stirring of filial love, such as 
one would imagine natural in such 
acase. Strangely enough, children 
show little curiosity in most cases 
about the parents they have lost. 
It seems so natural to them to ac- 
cept what is, as absolutely unchange- 
able, the one only state of affairs 
they have ever known, as the 
state which must be, and to which 
there is no alternative. The very 
idea of an alternative disturbs 
the young mind, and wounds it. 
And Valentine had more than ordi- 
nary cause to be disturbed. He 
was afraid and he was ashamed of 
that duality in his existence. It 
mortified him as only a child can 
be mortified. If he could only for- 
get it, shut it out of his mind for 
ever! He did not want to hear 
any more upon the subject, which 
was hateful to him; he could not 
bear even to think that any one was 
aware how muchof it he knew. The 
sight of the little colony of children 
and dogs at the gamekeeper’s was a 
wholesome distraction to his bur- 
dened mind ; and fortunately there 
were many people to be shaken 
hands with, and to be told of his 
start to-morrow. “To Edinburgh 
first, and then to London! My 
word, Mr. Valentine, but you'll be 
far afore us all, country folk, And 
I wouldna wonder but you would 
see the Queen and the House of 
Parliament, and a’ thing that’s splen- 
did,” said the gamekeeper’s wife. 
The boy was pleased; the thought 
of all the novelty to come moved 
him fora moment; but even the 
delight of novelty could not banish 
from his mind his new horror and 
fear. 

He dined with his grand-parents 
that night as they had promised ; 
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and the old people watched him 
with an anxious scrutiny, of which 
the child was vaguely conscious. 
They had no insight into the tem- 
pest that was surging in his childish 
bosom, but watched him as wist- 
fully as if they had been the chil- 
dren and he the man, wondering 
whether “ his mother’s blood” was 
working in him, and any wild de- 
sire of adventure and vagrancy like 
hers arising in his mind, or whether 
he was thinking of and longing for 
her, which seemed the most. natural 
supposition, I think had they kiown 
the selfish shame and fear which 
had taken possession of him, both 
of them would have been disap- 
pointed and shocked, even though 
satisfied. They would have blamed 
the boy as without natural feeling, 
and they would have been wrong. 
The feeling in Valentine’s heart 
was all chaotic, undeveloped. He 
had found out what was the mean- 
ing of the contradiction of two na- 
tures in him, the jar of which he 
had been dimly conscious, witb- 
out knowing what it was. The 
struggle itself had been going on 
within him for years, since the time 
when a mere child he had suffered 
and conquered that natural thirst 
for the out-of-door life to which he 
had been born. He had stood by 
his nursery window and gazed out, 
and beaten bis head and his hands 
against the panes, longing to es- 
cape, with a longing which was only 
recognised as naugltiness, and which 
by force of circumstances and some 
innate force of nature he had re- 
strained. The ductile infantine 
nature had been forced into the 
new channel, and now thought of 
the old one with a thrill and shiver 
of imaginative terror. But no 
chance light as yet pierced the 
childish imbroglio of his thoughts. 
He felt rather than thought that he 
was in danger; he had lost his happy 
sense of security; but his mind 
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had not gone further. All this, 
however, was as invisible, as un- 
revealable, to the two old people, 
who watched him so anxiously, as 
their eager watch was to him. He 
had not left their charge for a day 
for seven long years, and yet they 
knew as little of him as you and I, 
dear reader, know of the child who 
has never left our side, and has, as it 
seems, no thought, no object in life 
apart from ours. How can we tell 
what that unknown familiar crea- 
ture will do when set out upon in- 
dependent life for itself? and how 
could they tell what was passing 
in Val’s bosom, which had no win. 
dow to it, any more than have the 
rest of us? They watched him, con- 
sulting each other now and then with 
their eyes, and said things to him 
which meant more than the words, 
but which Val received without 
thinking at all what they meant. 
That last night at home was meant 
to be a solemn one, and would have 
been so, had Val’s mind not been 
absorbed in its own excitement. 
Lord Eskside gave him a watch, 
which made his heart jump for the 
moment—a _ gold hunting-watch, 
such as Val had long admired and 
longed for, with his initials and 
crest on the back; but even this 
affected him much less than it 
would have done, had he received 
it a week—a day before. He was to 
start early the next morning, and 
his portmanteaus were packed, and 
everything ready that night. He 
went and looked at them before he 
went to bed, and the higher pulsa- 
tion of novelty and adventure be- 
gan to swell in his young veins. 
The shadow slid still a little further 
off his heart when Lady Eskside came 
into his room on her way to her own, 
as she had done every night for 
years. Val was not asleep, but only 
pretended to be so, to avoid any 
self-betrayal. The boy, peering 
curiously through his eyelashes, 
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which showed him this little scene 
as through a veil of tinted gauze, 
saw the old lady put down her 
candle, look at him closely, and 
when she saw him, as she thought, 
fast asleep, kneel down by his bed- 
side. She said no audible words, 
but she put her hands together and 
lifted her face, with tears stand- 
ing full in her eyes. It was all Val 
could do not to cry too, and betray 
himself; the water came welling 
up, feeling warm within his eye- 
lids, and blurring out the sight be- 
fore him. After a little while my 
lady rose, and put her hand softly 
on his forehead and kissed him; 
then took up her candle and walked 
softly away, closing the door care- 
fully after her not to wake her boy. 
Val felt strangely desolate for the 
first moment after the door closed, 
and the soft light and the watchful 
presence went away. He did not 
say anything tender within himself, 
for he was (or had become) a Scotch 
boy, totally unused to the employ- 
ment of endearing words, But his 
small heart swelled, and a sense of 
soft security, of watchers round 
him, and ever-wakeful, all-powerful 
love, came to him unawares. He 
fell asleep directly, and woke in 
the morning cured of his first trou- 
ble, with as light a heart as any 
schoolboy need have—the shock 
having gone off with all its conse- 
quences, and his mind being too 
full of his new start, of his new 
watch, of his long journey—the first 
he had ever taken—and of Eton at 
the end, most wonderful of all,—far 
too full of these things to be sad. He 
gave his grandmother a hug when 
the moment came to go away. “Tl 
be back at Christmas, grandma,” 
he said, between laughing and cry- 
ing. The old lord was going with 
his heir, and this “broke the part- 
ing very much, so that he bore up 
like a man,” Lady Eskside said 
afterwards, wishing, I fear, that Val 
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had been a little more “overcome.” 
She shed tears enough for both of 
them after the carriage had driven 
away, with a large box of game—to 
conciliate Mr, Grinder—fastened on 
behind. From the window of one 
of the turrets she could see it driv- 
ing across the bridge at Lasswade ; 
and there she went, though the 
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stairs tired her, and waved her hand- 
kerchief out of the narrow window, 
and wept at thought of the dreari- 
ness he left behind him. It seemed 
to my lady that there was not one 
creature left in the great house, or 
on Eskside, up the water and down 
the water, save herself: and thus 
Val made his first start in life. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


The boy was very tired when he 
arrived in London, and not capable 
of the hot interest he expected to 
feel in the great muddy capital, 
which was one muddle of mean 
houses, noisy roads, carts and car- 
riages, and crowding people, to his 
tired perceptions. The day after, he 
and his grandfather went to Windsor 
through the mild soft country, half 
veiled in the “mists and mellow 
fruitfulness” that distinguish au- 
tumn, and warm with the all-per- 
vading and diffused sunshine of 
the season. How different was the 
calm slow river, lingering between 
its placid banks, seeking no coy 
concealment under cliff or tree, but 
facing the daylight with gentle 
indifference, from the wild shy 
Esk, which played at hide-and-seek 
with the sunshine, like a flying 
nymph among the woods! ‘The 
old lord seemed half inspired by 
this return to scenes which he re- 
membered so well, though he had 
not been himself brought up at 
Eton. “I brought your father here, 
as I’m bringing you,” he said, as 
they rolled along, round the curves 
of the railway, looking out upon 
the distant castle and the river. 
“You will see plenty of boats on 
the river in another day, my boy; 
and if your grandma and I come 
here next summer, I daresay we 
shall see you strutting along in all 
your finery, with flowers in your 
hat, and a blue shirt.” Innocent 


old lord! he thought his little 
rustic, just out of the nest, might 
reach the celestial heights of Eton 
in a few months, and perhaps—for 
what limits are there to the pre- 
sumption of ignorance?—find a 
place in the Eighth in his first sum- 
mer, But, indeed, I don’t really 
think Lord Eskside’s ignorance 
went so far as this. He said it, not 
knowing what else to say, to please 
the boy. They went down together 
to the great dame’s house, full al- 
ready of small boys settling into 
their familiar quarters, upon whom 
Val looked with all the wondering 
envy and respect natural to a fresh- 
man. He had himself assumed the 
tall hat for the first time in his life, 
and the sight of so many tall hats 
moving about everywhere confused 
yet excited him, His tutor, who 
was not his “dame,” lived in a tiny 
house attached to a big pupil-room, - 
and had no accommodation for boys, 
or for much else, except the blue- 
and-white china in which his soul 
delighted. Mr, Gerald Grinder, like 
his brother Mr. Cyril Grinder, who 
had been Val’s tutor at Eskside, 
had one of the finest minds of his 
time; but the chief way in which 
this made itself evident to the outer 
world was in his furniture, and the 
fittings-up of his little house, every 
“ detail” in which he flattered him- 
self was a study. It was a very 
commonplace little house, but the 
thought that had been expended 
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on its decoration might have built 
pyramids—if anything so rude and 
senseless as building pyramids could 
have occurred to the refined intelli- 
gence of a man of Mr. Gerald Grin- 
der’s day. Val gazed at all the 
velvet brackets, and all the antique 
cabinets (which had been “ picked 
up” in holiday travels all over the 
world, and were each the subject 
for a tale), and all the china, with a 
sense of failing breath and space too 
small, for him; while his grand- 
father engaged Mr. Grinder in con- 
versation, and pointed out the boy’s 
peculiarities, as if these character- 
istics could be of any particular in- 
terest to any one out of Val’s own 
family—and the young tutor listen- 
ed with a smile. “I don’t doubt 
we shall soon know each other,” he 
said suavely, and shook hands with 
Val, and dismissed him: to receive 
just such a description of another 
boy next moment from another anx- 
ious parent. “ Whether is it Ross 
or Smith now, that is the self-willed 
one, and which is the boy that 
catches cold?’ the young tutor 
asked himself, when the audience 
was over. He concluded, finally, 
that the latter case must be Smith’s 
since he was brought by his mother 
—a generalisation which? perhaps 
was justifiable. Poor Mr. Grinder! 
he knew all the marks of his china 
as well as these tiresome people 
knew, so to speak, the manufac- 
turer’s marks on their boys; but 
how much more interesting was one 
than the other! He took a walk 
up to an old furniture shop, where 
bargains of precious ware were now 
and then to be had, with a delicious 
sense of relief when it was too late 
to expect more pupils, and fell upon 
a bit of real Nankin there which re- 
freshed his very soul. 

Meanwhile the old lord and his 
boy strayed about the narrow streets. 
They went to the bookseller’s and 
bought pictures for Val’s room— 





which, I need not say, were chiefly 
Landseers, though, granting the 
subject, Val was not particular 
as to the artist—and then they 
walked to the castle, the grand- 
father making a conscientious but 
painful attempt to remember who 
built the Round Tower, and who was 
responsible for St. George’s Chapel. 
As to these points, however, or as 
to the other, Val was not at all ex- 
acting, and had no thirst for infor- 
mation. He liked to walk on the 
terrace better, where the great sunny 
misty plain before him made his 
young heart expand with a delightful 
sense of space and distance, but did 
not care for the splendid alleys of the 
Long Walk, which were too formal 
to please his ill-regulated fancy. 
And then they went to the river, 
along the green bank of the Brocas, 
which touched Lord Eskside’s heart 
with many recollections. “I have 
walked with your father here fifty 
times, I should think,” said the old 
lord. “He was not much of a boat- 
ing man himself, but he was fond 
of the river. Your father had al- 
ways what is called a fine mind, 
Val.” 

“ What is a fine mind ?”’ said the 
boy, who did not know very much 
about his father, or care a great deal, 
if the truth must be told. 

“Tt’s rather hard to define,” said 
the old lord, “ when you don’t pos- 
sess the article; and you must not 
learn to generalise too much, my 
boy ; it’s a dangerous custom. It 
is, so far as I’ve been able to re- 
mark, an intellect which pays more 
attention to the small things than 
the great in this life; it cares for 
what it calls the details, and lets 
the bigger matters shift for them- 
selves,” 

“Was my father—very good at 
anything ?” asked Val, whom this 
definition interested but moderately. 
He had some difficulty in shaping 
his question; for indeed, having 
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just heard that his father was not 
a boating man, his curiosity was 
partially satisfied before expressed. 

“ Your father has very good abil- 
ities,” said Lord Eskside— very 
good abilities. I wish he would 
put them to more use. [ve been 
told he was an elegant scholar, 
Val.” 

“What is an elegant scholar, 
grandpa ?” 

The old lord laughed. “ Not me 
nor you,” he said; “ and I doubt 
if either you or me are the stuff to 
make one of ; but your father was, 
I'll show you an old school-list at 
home with his name in it. I’ve 
heard his Latin verses were some- 
thing very fine indeed; Val, Latin 
verses are grand things. Poetry 
in English is a thriftless sort of 
occupation; but a dead language 
makes all the difference. If you 
ever can make Latin verses like 
your father, you'll be a great man, 
Val.” 

Val never knew whether his 
grandfather was laughing at him 
when he adopted this tone. “Is 
my father a great man?” he asked, 
with a serious face. “I should like 
to know a little more about him. 
I have only seen him once. Once 
is not much for a fellow to have 
seen his father; and I was so small 
then, and never thought of any- 
thing.” 

“ Most of us are just as well with- 
out thinking,” said Lord Eskside, 
with a suppressed sigh, “except 
about your work, my boy. You 
may be sure you will want all your 
thoughts for your work.” 

“That is just how you always 
turn me off,” said Val. “I ask you 
about my father, grandpa, and you 
tell me about my work, I will do 
my work,” said the boy, with a dog- 
ged air, which he sometimes put on ; 
“but why does my father never 
come home ?—why doesn’t he care 
for me? All these fellows there are 
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with their fathers, Ilike youa great 
deal better—but why doesn’t he 
come ?”” 

“ Because he likes his own way,” 
said the old lord, “ better than he 
likes you or me—better than he 
likes his own country or our homely 
life. Observe, my boy, this is no- 
thing for you to judge, or make 
your remarks upon,” he added, 
bending his brows at Val, who was 
not used to be looked on frowningly, 
“ Your father is no boy like you, 
but a man, and able to judge for 
himself, His profession takes him 
abroad. He will be an ambassador 
one of these days, I suppose, and 
represent his sovereign—which is 
more honour than often falls to the 
lot of a poor Scots lord.” 

Val did not make any reply, and 
the pair continued their walk along 
the river-side, His father a repre- 
sentative of his sovereign; his mo- 
ther——. For the last time be- 
fore he was engulfed by the practi- 
eal schoolboy life which was more 
congenial to his years, Val felt the 
whirl of wonder, the strange chaos 
of his double life which was made 
up of such different elements, and 
Jay as it were between two worlds. 
His panic was gone, having worn 
itself out, and no real interest in 
his unknown mother kept her image 
before him ; but he felt the jar in 
him of these two existences, s0 
strangely, widely separated. His 
head felt giddy, as if the world 
were turning round with him. But 
every moment the river was becom- 
ing more gay and bright, and the 
moving panorama before him after 
a while overcame his individual re- 
flections. The “fellows” newly 
arrived were already crowding 
down to the river—little new boys 
standing about with their hands in 
their pockets looking wistfully on; 
but the old habitués of the Thames 
asserted their superiority, and got 
afloat in swarms—some in the 
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strange outriggers which Yal had 
heard of, but had never seen before. 
Lord Eskside was as eager about 
the sight as if it had been he who 
was the new boy. “Look how 
light they are, Val!” he cried—* how 
cleverly they manage them ! If those 
long oars get out of balance the 
thing upsets. Look at that small 
creature there no bigger than your- 
seli-——” 

“Bigger! he’s not up to my el- 
bow,” cried Val, indignant, 

“Well, smaller than yourself: 
but you could not do that, you 
lout, to save your life.” 

Val’s face grew crimson. “ Come 
back next week, grandpa,” he said, 
“and see if I can’t; or come along, 
Y’ll try now: it would only be a 
ducking—and what do I care for a 
ducking? I will try this very day.” 

“ Come back, come back, my boy ; 
they won’t let you try to-day,” cried 
the old lord, laughing at the boy’s 
impetuosity. Val had turned back, 
and was rushing down to the “ rafts” 
where boats were to be had; and it 
was all that his grandfather could 
do to restrain him. “You are not, 
Val Ross, your own master—not to 
speak of other people’s—here,” he 
said, holding the boy by the arm, 
“but a member of a corporation, 
and you must obey the laws of it. 
They'll not give you a boat, or if 
they do, it will be because they 
think you don’t belong to Eton; 
and if you were to go out without 
fulfilling all the regulations, they’d 
punish you, Val.” 

“Punish me!” cried Val, with 
nostrils dilating, and a wild fire in 
his eyes, 

“Ay, punish you, though you 
are such a great map. This will 
never do,” said Lord Eskside; “ do 
you mean to struggle with me, sir, 
in the sight of all these lads? Mas- 
ter yourself! and that at once.” 

The boy came to himself with a 
gasp, as if he had been drowning. 
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I don’t think he had ever in his 
life been spoken to in so severe a 
voice, He ceased to resist, and the 
old lord gave up his kold on his 
arm, and continued in a lower 
tone— . 

“You must learn this lesson, my 
boy, at once. You are nobody 
here, and you must master your- 
self. Do it of your own will, and 
you show the makings of a man. 
Do it because you are compelled, 
and what are you but a slave? The 
thing is in your own hands, Val,” 
said Lord Eskside, softened, and 
putting off his peremptory tone; 
“you have almost made an exhibi- 
tion, before all these strange lads, 
of yourself—and me.” 

Val did not say anything; his 
breast was swelling high, his heart 
throbbing with the effort he had 
made; and he was not pleased that 
he had been obliged to make the 
effort, nor did he feel that satisfac- 
tion in having done his duty which 
is said always to attend that some- 
what difficult operation. He walked 
along the river-side panting and 
drawing his breath hard, as if he 
really had tried the experiment of a 
ducking. How he longed to do 
this thing which he had been as- 
sured he must not do! He would 
have liked to jump into the river 
and swim out to one of the long 
slim boats, poised like big dragon- 
flies on the water, and eject its 
rower, and take the vacant place; 
in which case, no doubt, Val would 
have come to signal grief, as he 
would have deserved—for he had 
never been in an outrigger in his 
life. ; 

Then the pair went and dined at 
the hotel, where Val recovered his 
spirits ; and then the old lord took 
the boy to his little room, where 
they found his things unpacked, and 
his pictures standing in a little 
heap against the wall, and his room 
almost filled up with the bed which 
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had been folded up out of the way 
when they were there before. It 
was not like the luxurious large 
airy room which had been Val’s 
at home, any more than the house 
with itsglong passages, with regi- 
ments of doors on either side, was 
like the old-fashioned arrangements 
of Rosscraig. And here at last the 
parting so often rehearsed had to be 
done inearnest. “ Master yourself,” 
said the old lord, with a voice which 
was neither so cheery nor so firm as 
he meant it to be; “and God bless 
you, Val!” And then he was gone, 
walking up the dark street with a 
heavy heart in his old bosom, and 
his eyebrows working furiously. 
And Val sat down upon his bed and 
looked round him wonderingly, and 
for the first time realised that he 
was left alone. 

However, it is useless to enter 
upon the details of so common a 
scene. Perhaps the boy shed a few 
tears silently when the maid took 
away his candle, and he felt that no 
soft step, subdued lest he should be 
sleeping, no rustling silken garments, 
could come into his room that night, 
In the morning he faced his new 
existence vigorously, and hung his 
pictures, and began his work with- 
out any weakness of recollection, 
The old people felt it a great deal 
more, and a great deal longer; but 
Val could not have been known 
from the most accustomed and ha- 
bitual schoolboy, and stranger still, 
scarcely knew himself for anything 
else after that night. At the end 
of the week he felt ‘as if he ‘had 
lived there all his life—asif he had 
been there before in some previous 
kind of existence. I suppose this 
readiness of a child to adapt itself 
to new habits, and make them its 
own, does but increase the strange 
unreality of life itself to the half- 
conscious mind—life which changes 
in a moment, so that one week 
seems like years, and years, being 
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past, look as if they had never 
been. 

At the end of the week Val 
wrote home; and in his first letter 
there was this paragraph, written in 
his clearest hand :— 

“Tell grandpapa I rowed up to 
Surly Hall, a long way above 
where we walked, above locks, in 
an outrigger, this morning, I rowed 
another fellow and licked him, | 
passed swimming on Thursday, and 
outriggers is very easy. You have 
nothing to de but keep steady, and 
it flies like a bird.” 

“What is an outrigger?” said 
Lady Eskside, as she gave her hus 
band the letter. The “old lord gave 
an internal shiver, and thanked 
heaven that she did not remember: 
and Val did not think it necessary 
to inform his anxious grand-parents 
how often he had swamped his little 
craft on the Friday, before he sue- 
ceeded in making that triumphal 
progress to Surly on __ Saturday 
morning. “He's a _ determined 

rascal, that boy of yours, my lady,” 
was all the answer Lord Eskside 
made. 

I would not assert, however, that 
Val found all his difficulties at school 
to be surmounted so easily as the 
outrigger. He had to go through the 
average number of ‘accidents and 
perils, and overcome various wild 
stirrings of nature within him, be 
fore he learned, asa true Etonian does, 
to take pride in the penalties and 
hardships .as well as the pleasures 
which distinguish his school, Val’s 

natural pride in his own person & 
Val Ross had to be met and routed 
by his artificial and conventional 
pride as a schoolboy, before, for in- 
stance, he could reconcile himself te 
be some one’s fag, a fate which over- 
took him instantly. Little Lord 
Hightowers, the Duke’s son, who 
was in the same house, took to it 
naturally, without any stirring of 
repugnance, and made his master’s 
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toast with conscientious zest, and 
went his master’s errands, and ac- 
cepted his share of the dainties he 
had fetched when that potentate 
was in a liberal mood, without any 
struggle whatever with himself. 
But Val had a struggle, the wild 
blood in his veins being unused to 
obedience and finding subjection 
hard. Iam happy to say, however, 
that his powers were equal to the 
necessary sacrifice, and that he never 
made an exhibition of himself as he 
had been on the eve of doing on the 
day of his arrival. Time passed on, 
and Val grew and “mastered him- 
self ;” but sometimes did not master 
himself, and got into disgrace, and 
scrambled out again, and had no 
fair-weather voyage, but alla school- 
boy’s troubles at their hardest. 
Hightowers had a very much easier 
time of it, for he was neither 
proud nor ambitious, but was just 
as happy at the foot of his division 
as anywhere else, quite as happy 
looking on at a game as playing, 
and took the floggings which over- 
took him periodically with the most 
heavenly calm; whereas the mere 
threat of one wrought Val to the 
point of desperation. Hightowers 
was better off than Val by right of his 
temperament and calmer blood. He 
took everything much more lightly, 
and used to discourse to his com- 
panion on the vanity of “making a 
fuss” with ponderous and precocious 
wisdom. “Why don’t you take it 
easy, as I do?” said Hightowers ; 
“ what’s the good of verses, for in- 
stance? <A fellow never does verses 
after he leaves school. If you get 
complained of, it don’t hurt you; 
and even a swishing, though it stings, 
it’s only for a minute—I don’t mind. 
There’s a house match on to-day be- 
tween Guerre’s and Whiting’s. Put 
that rubbish away and come along.” 

Val was on the point of going, 
when a recollection of what he had 
heard of his father’s eminence in 
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the way of verse-making returned to 
his mind; whereupon he sat down 
again doggedly to grind the smooth 
English into rugged schoolboy 
Latin. He clenched his teeth at 
the thought of being inferior to his 
father —not from love—for how 
should he love the man who had 
not spent a kind word on him, or 
seen him, but once in his life ?—but 
from a violent instinct of opposition 
which had sprung up in his soul, he 
could not tell why. He would not 
be beaten by his father; and this 
visionary jealousy overcame all 
Hightowers’ philosophisings, and 
even the attractions of the match 
between Whiting’s and Guerre’s, 
Thus the boy grew, not perhaps 
a very amiable boy, though with a 
side to his character which was as 
sweet and soft as the other was rug- 
ged; and with his grandfather's 
lesson well learned and bearing 
fruit. People who do right by a 
struggle are not so pleasant as those 
who do right because it comes natu-. 
ral to them—or even sometimes as 
those who do wrong in an easy and 
natural way without any effort; 
and when Val went home he would 
carry occasional traces of the conflict, 
and sometimes showed a chaotic 
condition of mind which disturbed 
the peace of his elders almost as 
much as it disturbed his own; 
and his career at school was of a 
mixed character, sometimes almost 
brilliant, sometimes very doubtful. 
What wild impulses would rise in 
him, longings for he knew not what, 
desires almost uncontrollable to rush 
away out of the routine in which his 
life was spent! Sometimes a fierce 
inclination to go to sea seized upon 
him; sometimes he would be sud- 
denly tempted by the sight of the 
soldiers, of whom he saw so many, 
and for the moment the fancy of 
enlisting and going off unknown to 
India, China, or the end of the world, 
in search of adventures—a veritable 
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knight - errant — moved the boy. 
But only himself knew how sudden 
and fierce were these temptations. 
He did not confide them to any 
one. He could not tell where they 
came from, not being learned enough 
or clever enough to refer them to 
his mother’s vagrant blood, which 
stirred and rose in spring-tides and 
periodical overflowings with the 
rising of his youth. ‘But his prac- 
tical schoolboy life had this excel- 
lent effect, that it withdrew him 
from everything visionary, giving 
him only practical difficulties and 
temptations to struggle against. He 
forgot at Eton all “about. the other 
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strange and jarring element in his 
existence which had perplexed him 
in his childhood. And, indeed, the 
boy had no leisure, even had he been 
disposed, to brood over his parent- 
age, or ask himself why his father 
and mother were unlike those paters 
and maters of whom his companions 
talked. It was so; and what more 
could be said? He accepted the 
fact without further questioning, 
and thought no more about it. He 
had enough to do with his schoolboy 
occupations, and with that high art 
in which he was being trained by 
all the influences round him—the 
art of mastering himself. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Val had grown to be sixteen, tall 
and strong, towering far above the old 
lord, and even above his father, who 
had made anotlier visit to Eskside, 
and had seen his son, and regarded 
him with more approval than he 
did when Val was seven years old. 
The older he grew, however, the less 
the boy resembled Richard, whose 
features, settling into middle age, no 
longer even resembled themselves— 
a thing which few people took into 
consideration. Many persons in 
the county expressed their surprise, 
indeed, on seeing them together, 
how they could ever have supposed 
Valentine to be like his father— 
without in the least perceiving that 
the Honourable Richard Ross, who 
was Secretary of Legation in Flor- 
ence, and had every. chance of 
rising to the post of. Ambassador 
the very next time that a wave of 
promotion came, was almost more 
unlike young Dick Ross, Lady 
Eskside’s fair-haired boy. But 
Richard himself was very civil to 
his son, and inquired after his 
studies, and recounted his own 
Eton experiences, and volunteered 
advice about Oxford in a way which 


gratified all the family. The inter- 
view between the father and son 
was perfectly polite and _ civil, 
though, on Val’s side at least, there 
was Tittle warm feeling ; but both 
took from this meeting # a sentiment 
of satisfaction, not to say something 
like pride in each other. Valentine 
on his side perceived his father’s 
easy superiority in culture and 
knowledge of the world to the rural 
magnates who formed society at 
Eskside, with a sense of increased 
consequence which is always agree- 
able ; while Richard looked upon 
the handsome bold boy, the soft 
oval of whose boyish face was yet 
unmatred by any manly growth on 
lip or cheek, with a curious min- 
gled feeling of pride in this being 
who belonged to himself, and repug- 
nance to the creature who recalled so 
strongly another image most unlike 
his own. Valentine possessed in a 
high degree that air of distinction 
which does not always accompany, 
as it ought, the highest birth. Be- 
side him Lord Hightowers was as 
a ploughman, clumsy-footed, heavy- 
mannered, the very “embo: diment of 
the common in opposition to the re- 
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fined. How did this come about? 
“ Val is very like the picture of your 

randfather—the Raeburn, as you 
call it; though it would be more re- 
spectable to say the tenth lord,” Lady 
Eskside said, with a slight faltering. 
“To be a Raeburn is some distinc- 
tion, but the tenth lord was no- 
body in particular,” said the dilet- 
tante, ignoring the subject of the like- 
ness. For, indeed, as he devel- 
oped, Valentine was the handsomest 
Ross that had been seen on Eskside 
for generations, though the dark curls 
pushed off his bold forehead, and 
his great liquid eyes full of light, 
and his form, which was all spring 
and grace and elasticity, represented 
another race altogether than the 
lords of Eskside. 

This was his age and this his ap- 
pearance in the summer after his 
sixteenth birthday, when there hap- 
pened to Val an encounter which 
affected all his future life, little as he 
thought of any such result. It was 
the middle of June, the height of the 
“ summer half,” that period of per- 
fect blessedness to young Eton, a 
delicious evening “ after six,” when 
all the nine hundred boys that form 
the community were out and about 
in full enjoyment of their most per- 
fect moment of leisure, The sun 
was setting up the river in purple 
and crimson, building a broad path- 
way as if of molten gold, a celestial 
bridge up to the summer heavens, 
over the gleaming water; the, banks 
were gorgeous with summer flowers, 
thickets of the gay willow-herb, and 
yellow toad-flax, and great plumy 
feathers of the meadow-queen glow- 
ing in the evening light—the soft 
green of scattered willow-trees droop- 
ing above—and long beds of the 
tenderest blue forget-me-not dipping 
in and out of the stream. As if 
these did not supply colour enough, 
the whole breadth of the river 
was aglow with reflected beams 
from the sky, soft yellow, crimson, 


orange—great rosy clouds deepening 
into purple, and a soft vague vault 
of blue above with specks of tinted 
cloud, like scattered roses. The 
river was alive with boats. <A 
little further up at Athens, the 
bathing-place, it was alive with 
something else —with shoals of 
boys bathing, plunging in and out, 
and peopling the shining stream 
with bobbing heads and white 
shoulders, as plentiful as fishes 
and as much at their ease in 
the element, but using their human 
privilege of laughter to turn the 
spot into a Babel of noisy sweet- 
ness—noise which the charmed sum- 
mer air took all roughnes$ out of, 
and made soft by magic. Val 
in his outrigger was lower down 
the stream, not much above the spot 
where the railway bridge does all 
that modern ugliness can to reduce 
nature to its own level. The boy was 
not thinking much about the beauty 
of the scene, yet he felt it, having 
a mind curiously open to all out- 
door influences; and this it was 
which had arrested his course in 
mid stream, just where he could see 
the glorious mass of the castle rising 
from the green foliage of the slopes, 
and the clustered red roofs of the 
homely town, The sunset threw its 
fullest radiance upon this wonderful 
termination of the landscape, which 
seemed from where Val contem- 
plated it, to stand across the stream, 
the light whitening here and there 
a window, and a golden haze of 
warmth and mellow distance en- 
veloping the grey walls, the pin- 
nacles of St. George’s, the picturesque 
broken outline of the Curfew tower. 
The animated foreground was full 
of boats—dragon-fly outriggers like 
his own, poising their long out- 
stretched wings over the water, 
“tubs” full of laughing boys—and 
through the midst of all, the glori- 
ous vision of the Eight, with a well- 
known stalwart figure, as big as the 
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boat in which he stood, steering the 
slim craft as it flew, and shouting 
stentorian correction and reproof to 
No. 4 and No. 7—for was not Hen- 
ley in prospect, with all its chances 
of loss or triumph? Val withdrew 
toward the bank with a few strokes 
of his long oars, to get out of the way 
_ of that leviathan. As he stayed his 
boat again, with the sweetness of 
the evening, the light, the colour, 
the gay medley of sound floating in 
happy confusion into his mind—a 
gig, stumbling down stream in the 
hands of three or four laughing 
urchins, totally indifferent to the 
chances of.a ducking, came suddenly 
foul of Val’s boat, tossing his oar 
out of his hand, and upsetting him 
from his precarious vessel in a mo- 
ment, Let not the gentle reader be 
dismayed; there was neither fright 
nor rarity in the accident, nor the 
slightest occasion for the blue-coated 
waterman, with the Eton lilies on 
his silver buttons, who stood in a 


punt at some distance with uplifted 
pole, relieved against the sunset sky, 


to hasten to the rescue. “ Awfully 
sorry,” said all the small boys, rather 
envying Val the delight of being 
swamped; they were fresh and 
wet themselves from bathing, and 
would have liked nothing better 
than to swamp too. As for Valen- 
tine, he swam to the bank, which 
was close by, pulling his slim bark 
after him. He had as little clothing 
upon his handsome person as decency 
permitted—a white jersey, thin as 
a spider’s web, and white trousers 
turned up almost to the knee. So he 
was neither harmed nor alarmed, and 
might have walked back tothe “rafts” 
and left his boat to be carried down by 
the stream without concerning him- 
self about it, or seeking help to right 
it,had not his Fate commanded other- 
wise. But he had arrived at one of 
those moments in life, when Fate, 
potent and visible, except to the 
actors in the drama, does intervene. 
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It was, as I have said, the mid- 
dle of June. Ascot races were 
lately over, and the roads, as care- 
ful housekeepers in lonely places 
knew but too well, were encum-, 
bered with “ tramps,” making their 
way from that great central event 
of their year, to the lesser incidents 
of country fairs and provincial races, 
Many of these wandering parties 
were about,—so many, that they had 
ceased» to be much remarked by 
quiet wayfarers, And, indeed, the 
poor tramps were quiet enough ;— 
weatherbeaten groups, women with 
children. in their weary arms, men 
with fur caps and knotted handker- 
chiefs, and those specimens of the 
doggish race which have vagrant 
written in every hair of their 
shabby coats, as it is inscribed in the 
hard brown lines, drawn tight by ex- 
posure to the weather, of their mas- 
ters’ faces. Two of these tramps 
were seated on a log of wood, rest- 
ing, just opposite the spot where 
Valentine’s boat had swamped, 
These were a woman and a boy, 
more decent than the majority of 
their kind, though noway separated 
from it in appearance. The woman 
looked over forty, but was not so 
old. She was seated with her 
hands crossed listlessly in her lap, 
holding a little bundle in a coloured 
handkerchief ; her dress was a dark 
cotton gown and a shawl, with an 
old-fashioned bonnet which came 
quite round the face, enclosing 
it like a frame—a fashion which 
no longer finds favour among wo- 
men. This dark circle round her 
face identified it, and called the 
passenger’s attention; and’a more 
remarkable face has seldom caught 
and arrested the careless eye. I saw 
her about this same time, seated on 
a bank in a leafy country road, 
with the light interlacing of sha- 
dow and sunshine on her; and as 
it was her aspect and looks which 
moved me to collect all these par- 
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ticulars, and trace. out her history, 
and that of her children, I can 
speak still more distinctly of how 
she looked to me, than of her first 
appearance to Val. Complexion 
she had none. Her skin was 
burnt a kind of brick-dust colour, 
red-brown, and it was roughened 
by the exposure of years; her 
black hair was smoothed away 
on her forehead, leaving only a 
little rim visible between the brow 
and the bonnet. Her features 
were beautiful, but only struck 
the spectator when he had looked 
at her more than once, the rough- 
ness of her aspect and colouring 
seeming to throw a veil upon 
their beauty of form. But it was 
her eyes and expression which were 
most remarkable, and fascinated the 
wondering glance. She looked like 
Silence personified—her lips shut 
close, as if they could not open, and 
an air of strange abstraction from 
the immediate scene enveloping and 
removing her from its common oc- 
currences. The circles round her 
eyes were wide and large, and out 
of those worn sockets looked two 
great wistful eyes, always looking, 
never seeing anything—eyes un- 
fathomable, which were full of 
solemn expression, yet told you 
nothing, except that there was 
much to tell. In her way the 
beauty of the night had entered 
into her inarticulate soul; but I do 
not think she was aware of any of 
the details that made it up—and she 
had not even noticed the incident 
of the swamping when Valentine’s 
light well-strung figure scrambled 
up the bank. “Here, you!” cried 
Val to the boy by her side, with 
the ready ease of one accustomed 
to command to one accustomed to 
obey—“ lend us a hand, will you, to 
empty the boat ?”. 

The boy, who had been seated 
by the woman’s side, rose at the 
call with ready reply to the de- 
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mand upon him, He had the cor- 
responding habit to Valentine’s— 
the habit of hearing when he was 
called to, of doing what he was 
told to do. He had done every- 
thing to which a vagrant lad is 
bred—held horses, ran errands, exe- 
cuted a hundred odd jobs; and it 
did not occur to him to withhold 
the help by which sixpences were 
earned and bread gained, from any 
one who demanded it. “ Here you 
are, sir,” he answered, cheerily. He 
was about the same age as Valentine, 
but not so tall nor so finely made— 
a fair-haired sunny-faced lad, looking 
clean and ruddy, despite of dust 
and weariness, and the rough tram 
costume, blue-spotted handkerchief, 
and nondescript jacket which he 
wore. He and his mother had 
been seated there together for some 
time past, not speaking to each 
other—for vagrants generally are 
a silent race. She did not. stir 
even now, when he rose from her 
side. To have him called casually 
by whomsoever wanted help, and to 
see him obey, was habitual to her 
also. Val and the young tramp 
worked together in silence at the 
righting of the boat: they pulled 
it up on the bank, and turned it 
over, and set it afloat again. Then, 
however, Val changed his first in- 
tention. “I say,” he began, half me- 
ditatively, “have you time to take 
her down to Goodman’s? no, you 
mustn’t get in, you can tow her 
down ; and if you'll come to me to- 
morrow morning I'll pay you. I’m 
Ross, at Grinder’s. Do you know 
Grinder’s? well, anybody will tell 
you. You can come after ten to- 
morrow, and tell old Goodman ‘it’s 
Ross’s boat.” 

“Yes, sir, I'll see to it,” said the 
boy blithely, touching his cap. He 
looked up with his fair frank face 
to Val’s, and the two lads “took.a 
liking” to each other on the spot. 
Val had made a step or two down 
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the bank, then came back. “ What 
are you?” he said; “do you live 
here? I never saw you on the river 
before.” 

“Mother and I are going to stop 
all night,” said the lad; “ we’re 
last from Ascot; I ain’t got a trade, 
but just does odd jobs, No, I never 
was on the river before.” 

Upon which a sudden warmth of 
patronage and lordly benevolence 
came to Valentine’s bosom. “If 
you stay here I'll give you what 
.odd jobs [can. What’s your name? 
I like the looks of you,” said lordly 
Val. 

“Dick Brown, sir; thank you, 
sir,” said the lad, with grateful 
kindliness, He had no pride to be 
wounded by this brusque address, 
but took it in perfectly good part, 
and was gratified by the good im- 
pression he had made. He had 
tied a piece of string, which he 
brought from his own pocket, to 
the sharp prow of the boat, and was 
preparing to tow it down stream. 
But he stopped as Val stopped, still 
dripping, his wet shirt fitting to his 
fine well-developed form] like a 
glove. The other had_none of Val’s 
physical advantages of education, 
any more than the mental. He was 
as ignorant of how to hold himself 
as how to make Latin verses; and 
had he got into the outrigger, as he 
at first proposed, would have been 
by this time-at the bottom of the 
river. He admired his handsome 
young patron with an innocent open- 
hearted pleasure in the sight of him, 
feeling him a hundred miles removed 
from and above himself. 

“Very well,” said Val; “you 
come to me to-morrow at Grinder’s. 
If you stay we'll find you plenty to 
do.” 

Then he turned, bethinking him- 
self of his wet clothes, which began 
to get chilly, and, with an amicable 
wave of his hand, stepped out along 
the road; but even then he paused 
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again, and turned back to call out, 
“ Remember Ross, at Grinder’s,” and 
with another nod disappeared. The 
woman behind had not been at- 
tending to the colloquy. She 
roused up suddenly at these last 
words, and looked after the boy, 
with her eyes lighting up strangely. 
“ What did he say?’ she asked, in 
a half whisper, rising quickly and 
coming to her son’s side; “ what 
was that name he said ?” 

“His own name, mother,” said 
the smiling lad. “I am to go to 
him at ten to-morrow. He’s one of 
the college gentlemen. He says he 
likes the looks of me, and I shouldn’t 
wonder if he’d help me to a job.” 

“ What was his name?” repeated 
the woman, grasping her son’s arm 
impatiently. He took it with per- 
fect calm, being accustomed to her 
moods. 

“Come along, mother, I’ve to 
take the boat down to the raft; 
Ross, at Grinder’s. I wonder where’s 
Grinder’s. He’s Ross, I suppose.” 

The woman stood with her hand 
on his arm, looking after the other 
figure which withdrew into the dis- 
tance through the soft air, still 
tinted with all the rosy lights 
of sunset. The young athlete, all 
dripping in his scanty clothing, was 
joined by an admiring train as he 
went on; he was popular and well 
known, and his loyal followers 
worshipped him as much in this 
momentary eclipse as if he had done 
something famous. The tramp 
woman was roused out of all the 
abstraction with which she hadjsat, 
oblivious of Valentine’s closer pre- 
sence, gazing vaguely at the sky 
and the river. Her eyes followed 
him with a hungry eagerness, de- 
vouring the space between ; a slight 
nervous trembling ran through her 
frame. ® 
“T wish I had seen him nigh at 
hand,” she said, with a sigh; “ it’s 
my luck, always my luck.” 
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“ Come along and you'll see him 
still if you want to,” said the lad ; “I 
know what them swells do. They 
go down to the rafts and takes 
off their wet things, and puts on 
their coats and chimney-pots. He’s 
a good un to look at, I can tell you; 
but you never see nothing that’s 
under your nose, mother. You get 
curious-like when anything’s past.” 

“Don’t stand talking,” said the 
woman, with a tremulous impa- 
tience, “ but come on.” 

Dick obeyed promptly; but it is 
not so easy to walk quickly, towing 
a troublesome outrigger with its pro- 
jecting rowlocks, when there is no 
one in it to guide its course along 
the inequalities of the bank. The 
woman bore this delay with ner- 
vous self-restraint as long as she 
could, then telling him _ she 
would wait for him, pursued her 
way rapidly alone to the rafts, 
which were crowded by boys ar- 
riving and departing in every pos- 
sible stage of undress. She waited 
wistfully at the gate, not venturing 
to enter the railed-off enclosure, 
which was sacred to the boats and 
“the gentlemen ;” and when Val 
issued forth in his “change” coat, 
which was a brilliant garment in 
coloured strips, she did not recog- 
nise him. She stood there in trem- 
ulous and passionate agitation— 
suppressed, it is true, but intense— 
gazing wistfully at the crowds of 
moving figures, all bearing that re- 
semblance to each other which boys 
undergoing the same training and 
wearing the same dress so often do. 
She could not identify any one, and 
she was growing sick and faint with 
weariness, and with the beating of 
her heart. 

“ Here I am, mother; did you see 
him ?” said Dick, appearing at last, 
tired but pleased, with his awkward 
charge. 

“ How was I to know him?” she 
asked, sharply ; “I did not see his 
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As to who he is, Dick, it’s a 
name I once knew. I wish I had 
seen him; but it’s my luck, always 
my luck.” “T’ll ask all about him, 
mother,” said the cheery boy; but 
while he was gone to deposit the 
boat, some other members of their 
wandering class joined the woman, 
and distracted, or did their best to 
distract, her attention. With them 
she made along round by the bridge 
to the Windsor side—(there was a 
ferry, but pennies are pennies, and 
were not to be lightly spent on per- 
sonal ease)—and then made her way 
to a lodging she knew in the va- 
grant quarter—the Rag Fair of the 
little royal borough. Whatever 
might be the thoughts that were 
passing in her mind, or whatever the 
anxieties within her hidden heart, she 
had to give her attention to the prac- 
tical side of her rough life,and stop- 
ped on her way to buy some scraps 
of meat and some bread for her own 
and her son’s meal, There was a 
common fire in the lower room of 
the lodging-house, at which the 
tramp-lodgers were allowed to cook 
their supper. This woman did so 
in her turn, like the rest ; and to Dick 
the scraps which his mother had 
cooked, as well as she knew how, 
made a luxurious meal, taken on a 
corner of the rough table, with all 
the sounds and all the smells of 
Coffin Lane coming in at the open 
door. There was a Babel of sounds 
going on within in addition, each 
group talking according to its plea- 
sure, and the outdoor shouting, 
jesting, quarrelling, coming in as 
chorus. Dick had not found out 
very much about his young pa- 
tron. He told his mother that he 
had summut to do with a lord, but 
was not sure what. “But why 
can’t we stay here a bit ?” said Dick. 
“There aint nothing going on in 
the country but poor things, where 
we don’t pick up enough to keep 
body and soul together; you’ll see 
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I'll make something handsome on 
the river, with all the odd jobs there 
is; and if this here young gentleman 
is as good as his word e 

“ Did he look as if he would be 
as good as his word ?” 

“ Lord bless us, how can I tell ?” 
said Dick, “I don’t read faces, nor 
fortunes neither, like you. He said 
he liked the looks of me; and so 
did I,” the lad added, with a laugh. 
*T hope it’ll do him a deal of good, 
I like the looks of him too.” 

And Dick went to bed in the 
room which he shared (under Goy- 
ernment regulation and with great 
regard to the cubic feet of air—such 
air as is to be had in Coffin Lane) 


with two other rough fellows not so 


guiltless in their vagrancy as himself 
—with a cheery heart, thinking that 
here, perhaps, he had found founda- 
tion enough to build a life upon—a 
beginning to his career, if he had 
known such animposing word. He 
was a good boy, though his previous 
existence had been spent among the 
roughest elements of society. He 
knelt down boldly at his bedside, 
and said the short half - childish 
prayer which he had been taught as 
a child, without caring in the least 
for his companions’ jeers, Perhaps 
even it was more a charm against 
evil than a prayer; but, such as it 
was, the boy held by it bravely. He 
was exhilarated somehow, and full 
of hope, he could not have told why. 
Something good seemed about to 
happen to him, I donot know what 
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he expected Valentine to do for him, 
or if he expected anything definite ; 
but he was somehow inspired and 
elated, he could not tell why. 

His mother, for her part, sat down 
upon her bed and pondered, her 
abstract eyes fixing upon the 
bare whitewashed walls as so- 
lemn a gaze as that which she had 
fixed on the distant glow of the sun- 
set across the river. They were not 
eyes which could see anything near 
at hand, but were always far off, 
watching something visionary, more 
true than the reality before her. She, 
too, had companions in her room, 
where there was nothing beyond 
the supply of bare necessities—a 
bed to sleep on, nothing more, She 
had not Dick’s happy temperament, 
but she was as indifferent as he was 
to the base surroundings of that poor 
and low level of life to which they 
were accustomed; but somehow, in 
her mind too, various new thoughts, 
or rather old thoughts, which were 
new by reason of long disuse, were 
surging up whether she would or 
not. Perhaps it was the sound of 
the name which she had not heard 
for years. ‘Ross. It was not a very 
uncommon name; but yet, when 
this poor creature began to think 
who the boy whom she had seen 
might be—and to wonder with 
quick-beating pulses whether it was 
so—these thoughts were enough to 
fill her heart with such wild throbs 
and bursts of feeling as had not 
stirred it for many years. 








HERCULES. 


No grander form meets us as we 
wander through the tangled wilder- 
ness of Hellenic legend than that 
of the strong yet suffering, the sub- 
duing yet struggling Hercules, the 
persecuted son of Zeus, the vanquish- 
er of Hades. No matter how his 
story originated—whether in an ex- 
aggerated tradition of the exploits of 
some mighty man of old, or (accord- 
ing to modern theories) in the mis- 
understood language in which the 
young Aryan race described the 
sun’s twelve labours through the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, and the 
red light which at his setting makes 
the sky to blaze like the flames of a 
hero’s funeral pile. The tale, how- 


ever it first arose, has been told, b 
Homer briefly, by the later Hellenic 
poets at length; gathering signifi- 


cance as it fell on the ear of one 
toiling and sorrowful generation 
after another with a spiritual mean- 
ing often wanting to the graceful 
stories of ancient song. As men 
found this world in various ways 
too hard for them, they loved to 
hear of the great champion who 
had wandered through and beyond 
Hellas, slaying monsters and van- 
quishing tyrants,—just as our own 
oppressed forefathers loved the min- 
strel’s tale of knight-errant and 
dragon-killer ; men in more thought- 
ful mood, conscious of alien and dis- 
cordant elements in their own 
breasts, moaning over “the better 
approved, the worse pursued” by 
themselves, lent an eager ear to the 
story of the divine and human in 
Hercules sundered by the purifying 
fires of Mount (Eta; men trembling 
as they thought of death, heard 
with awe and delight that he had 
once been forced to resign a prey— 
that the soul of the dead Alcestis 
had been won back by the strong 


arm of Hercules from his grasp.. 
The memory of that tremendous 
wrestling-match, so suggestive of 
mysterious reflections, has been re- 
cently revived by one of the most 
beautiful of modern pictures, the 
Alcestis of Mr. Leighton, The play 
of Euripides which supplied the 
theme, for that picture has been 
doubtless of late perused by many 
of our readers (stripped, alas! of its 
beautiful lyrics), as done into Eng- 
lish (and on the whole well done) 
by Mr. Browning in his “ Balaustion’s 
Adventure,” If they have taken, as 
careless people will do sometimes, 
the translator’s interpolated remarks 
for a portion of the text, they will 
have supposed the Hercules of the 
“ Alcestis” to be a nobler image 
than they will find him, when the 
come to turn the pages of the Gree 
original in search of the , 


“ Human and divine 
In the weary happy face,”’ 


which, in Leighton’s picture, is 
turned away from them so persist- 
ently. The young hero, summoned 
in the fine apologue of Prodicus to 
choose between virtue and vice—the 
brave man whom the malice of a 
mighty goddess may torment but 
cannot crush—is sunk in this parti- 
cular play of Euripides almost to 
the level of the ordinary giant of 
fiction, by a semi-burlesque and 
thoroughly commonplace treatment, 
and depicted to us as strong indeed, 
and full of a certain careless good- 
humour inspired by strength, but 
as little more. It is otherwise in 
another though less famous play of 
Euripides, the “ Frenzied Hercules ;” 
it is far otherwise in the “ Trachinix” 
of Sophocles, even as we may con- 
jecture that it was very far other- 
wise in the lost “ Prometheus Deli- 
vered” of Alschylus, In this last 
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play Hercules appeared in his no- 
blest character, as the setter free of 
the suffering friend of the human 
race; in the two others to which 
we have referred he has himself 
been rendered wretched, but stands 
forth majestic still beneath his load 
of undeserved misery. We there- 
fore would propose to our readers to 
turn aside from the Hercules of the 
“ Alcestis” as well known but unsat- 
isfactory, and to look at him instead 
as depicted under other circum- 
stances by the same, and by a more 
masterly hand. In the first play in 
which they made acquaintance with 
him, as in the picture, they had 
little thought to spare for him; all 
their interest was centred on the 
self-devoted queen lying dead, yet 
lovely— 
‘Beneath the sun 

She longed to look her last upen, beside 

The sea,” 
which waits smiling and lustrous to 
be the first thing to greet those fair 
eyes when they unclose. But her 
champion, that manly impersonation 
of youthful vigour, who wrestled so 
bravely for her with that ghostly 
shape, shall we not seek at last to 
look on his features? A more fear- 
ful foe awaits him than even 
‘* The poisonous impalpability 

That stimulates a form beneath the flow 

Of those grey garments,” 
which shroud more than they reveal 
of Death in Mr. Leighton’s picture: 
he has yet to stand face to face again 
with the self-same antagonist ; but 
when he does so, it will be to call on 
him as a friend, no longer to strive 
with him asa foe. Let us follow 
his fortunes as they were conceived 
by Euripides and by Sophocles; 
each carrying out in his own way 


the ancient sentiment, that unex- 
ampled glory must be compensated 
sooner or later by an unexampled 
reverse ; each opening the deepest 
fount of tragic feeling by a repre- 
sentation of a loving hand causing 
against its will the death of its best 
beloved. In our extracts from So- 
phocles we shall make use of a very 
able version, Mr. Campbell’s “ Deia- 
neira”* (so he has preferred to call 
the “Trachiniz”), as the most re- 
cent; in those from Euripides we 
may hope that an original translation 
may at least possess the charm of 
novelty ; and if we assign a larger 
space (except in the concluding por- 
tion of the two tragedies) to the 
“Frenzied” than to the “Dying 
Hercules,” the cause must be sought 
in the greaternumber of good trans- 
lations extant of the latter than of 
the former, and in the more detailed 
(though still short) description given 
of the “ Trachinize” in the now world- 
_famous series of “ Ancient Classics 
for English Readers,” than that for 
which Mr, Donne has been able to find 
room (in his excellent account of Eu- 
ripides) of the “ Frenzied Hercules.” 
This last-named play evidently 
derives its origin from a Theban tra- 
dition (perhaps disbelieved in other 
parts of Greece, and to which, for in- 
stance, Sophocles makes no refer- 
ence) of the death of those sons of 
Hercules born to him by Megara, 
the daughter of Creon, whose graves, 
as Pindar testifies in his fourth 
Isthmian Ode, were still visible in 
his time outside the Electrid gate 
at Thebes, and were still honoured 
by the city with a yearly sacrifice.t 
In its theme, a heaven-sent mad- 
ness, it most nearly resembles the 
“ Ajax” of Sophocles, which (though 





* Three Plays of Sophocles, translated by Professor Campbell. W. Blackwood 


& Sons. 


+ The play called the “ Heracleide,” or “ Children of Hercules,” depicts the for- 
tunes of those born to him by Deianeira ; and though less interesting than the 
“Frenzied Hercules” or the “ Alcestis,” is yet made beautiful by the generous 
self-sacrifice of the young Macaria. It was selected by De Quincey for a careful 


and detailed description, as a typical example of the ordinary Greek play. 
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it depicts a greater calamity) it is 
far from equalling in sustained 
pathos, Like the “ Ajax,” it presents 
the madness of its hero to us as the 
infliction of an angry god, which is 
to be chiefly observed by us in its 
results; not so much contemplated 
while it endures, as an interesting 
though painful psychological study, 
like the madness of an Ophelia or a 
Lear. But, unlike the “ Ajax,” the 
refuge which stands open to the 
wounded pride of the Sophoclean 
hero is denied to Hercules in his 
sorer woe. The well-known tradi- 
tion of his death forbade Euripides 
to end his life at Thebes, and forced 
him to bid his hero live on to bear 
the crushing load of his guilt—in- 
voluntary indeed, but to the Greek’s 
untaught mind, guilt still: to live 
on after a terrible reverse of 
fortune, second only in_ horror 
among all the terrible reverses of 
the Hellenic drama, to the fate of 
(Edipus. The play, considered by 
itself, lacks poetic justice, since in 
it a worse visitation than that of 
the Furies on Orestes descends un- 
provoked to cause, not to avenge, 
the shedding of kindred blood, 
Nay, it is visibly atheistic in its 
tendency, since the fatherhood of 
Zeus only arouses the malignity of 
Hera against his son, and never 
moves him to interfere to save him 
from its fearful effects. “ Rather 
no gods than such,” is the scarcely 
veiled moral of the whole drama, 
We must call in Homer and Pindar 
to redress the balance, as the ori- 
ginal audience doubtless did, and 
view in these terrible evils the per- 
mitted means to fit the hero for the 
arduous ascent to Olympus, ere we 
can calmly behold his woe beyond 
the measure of human woe, as de- 
lineated by Euripides, 

The “Frenzied Hercules” opens 
in a manner peculiarly calculated 
to engage the spectator’s attention. 
The scene is an open space in seven- 


gated Thebes. In the background 
is the house of Hercules—absent, 
as we speedily learn, on the most 
perilous of all his numerous expedi- 
tions. Eurystheus had commanded 
him to go down to Hades, and 
thence to drag ‘the triple-headed 
Cerberus to light. He went down 
by the dark opening of Tenarus, 
and has not reappeared. His 
friends are mourning him as dead, 
his enemies are rejoicing, In 
the centre of the stage stands 
the altar raised by Hercules, after 
his triumph over the Minyz, to 
Zeus the Preserver. And round 
this altar are grouped five helpless 
suppliants, who have fled there 
from the house which has ceased to 
afford them protection ;—the aged 
father, the wife, and the three 
young sons of Hercules, They are 
seeking there a shelter from the 
fury of Lycos, the new tyrant of 
Thebes, who, during the long ab- 
sence of Hercules, has slain his wife’s 
father, Creon, the former king, and 
now seeks to complete his victory 
and secure his own undisturbed 
reign by killing the unhappy Me- 
gara and her children. Her dis- 
course with her father-in-law, Am- 
phitryon, reveals to us their hopeless 
condition, “Calamity, the surest 
touchstone of friendship,” is a trial 
which few abide, and which has 
left them friendless indeed ; for, of 
those whom they counted friends 
before, some dare not, others will 
not help them. Of the two, the 
old man is the more hopeful; the 
vicissitudes which terrify the fortu- 
nate are the hope of the miserable, 
and he will not abandon all thought 
of his son’s return,—to delay the 
evil may cure it. But Megara de- 
spairs of help; and though she yet 
fondly guards her children “as the 
mother bird her young,” yet she 
sadly feels that she is only pro- 
tracting their sufferings. Round 
this hapless group stand ranged 
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the old men of Thebes, who form 
the Chorus—powerless to aid, but 
full of pity for their distress, They 
look kindly on the children, heirs 
to their father’s honours and mis- 
fortunes, whose young eyes remind 
them of those bright-flashing glances 
from which so many a foe shrank 
back ; but which (as they fear) will 
appal enemy and encourage friend 
no more. These boys, now doomed 
to death, should have grown up the 
future defence of Hellas; but what 
can hoary heads and weak, tottering, 
dream-like forms do for their pre- 
servation? Already Lycos is seen 
approaching. He asks Amphitryon 
and Megara what vain hope keeps 
back their surrender? Is he him- 
self likely to relent, and allow them 
to bring up avengers of the slain 
Creon in his grandchildren? Or 
dare they hope that Hades will 
restore to them their defender? 
Yea, even were he here, do his 
conquests over lion and hydra, over 
mere beasts, stamp him as able to 
subdue a man like himself? Am- 
phitryon, not unwillingly, delays 
his answer to the main question by 
defending the absent Hercules from 
these senseless aspersions ; and takes 
occasion to upbraid Thebes and all 
Hellas with the ingratitude which 
has left their deliverer’s children 
with no better protection than an 
old man’s feeble arm. The tyrant 
grows weary of argument, and ab- 
ruptly closes the debate by com- 
manding his men to cut wood, heap 
fagots round the altar, and burn 
the suppliants where they stand. 
Then Megara sees further resistance 
to be useless, dissuades the Chorus 
from provoking Lycos to an un- 
equal combat, as in their just rage 
at his cruelty they are at first dis- 
posed to do, and, with Amphitryon, 
capitulates on these two conditions : 
first, that the mother and grandsire 
may have the privilege of dying be- 
fore the children; next, that Me- 


gara may enter her house once more, 
and fetch thence raiment wherewith 
to array her little ones for the tomb. 
After this is settled, the hapless 
pair retire with the children—Am- 
phitryon chiding Zeus, in the bitter- 
ness of his spirit, as either unwilling 
or unable to protect his friends, and 
marvelling how so great a deity can 
let himself be outdone in devotion 
to them by a mortal. Meantime 
the tyrant has departed to give 
orders for the approaching execu- 
tion, and the Chorus are left alone 
on the vacant stage. They there 
dispose themselves to sing a grand 
funeral ode in praise of the great 
deeds of the vanished Hercules. 

It is too long to give entire; 
nor is the enumeration of the hero’s 
twelve labours in succession so in- 
teresting to us as it doubtless was 
to the Hellenic audience, We shall 
be content, therefore, with its com- 
mencement and pathetic conclu- 
sion ; trusting to the erudition of 
our readers to supply vanquished 
Amazon, and slain Hydra, in their 
proper intermediate places. 


1st Strophe. 


After song of gladness 
Pheebus raises now the wail, 
Tuning his sweet-voiced lyre to sadness ; 
Nor yet my hymn shall fail 
In praise of him who now earth’s gloom must 
tread, 
Those paths that track the dead 
(Amphitryon’s or Jove’s son), 
Crowning that now low head 
With wreath of praise for mighty labours 


one: 
Of generous toils the memory 
Nobly decorates a grave. 
First of songs be sung 
How his arm set free 
Zeus’ grove from lion’s tread ; 
How he its fierce jaws gave 
For helmet te his golden head, its hide 
around him flung. 


lst Antistrophe. 


Next his sharp shafts wounded 
Mountain Centaurs’ savage race ; 
While with shrill twang his bow-string 
sounded 
Each arrow found its place. 
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3d Antistrophe. 


And many another course he gloriously 
Performed : then last of all, 
He'sailed to tearful Hades, there to end 
Ilis labours ; nor returned again. 
His roof protects no friend. 
The boat of Charon past recall 
Summons thy children to the darksome 


sea ; 
A godless, wrongful voyage, while wist- 
full 
Thy irae looks for ihy sheltering hand 
In vain, 
Ah! had I youthful strength to 
stand 
And brandish spear in fight, 
I with my fellow-Theban band 
Would for those children show our 
might : 
But happy youth from me has winged her 
flight. 


(MEGARA and AMPHITRYON enter 
with the children.) 


Yea, now I see them their grave-clothes 
wearing, 
Those sons of Hercules, once the great , 
Sadly the mother her victims bearing, 
Bound for slaughter in hapless state, 
With his old father at her side. 
I, unhappy ! how can I restrain, 
Though from fountains that age should have 
dried, 
Tears as I view their pain ? 


MEGARA. 


Who is the priest to slay these ill-starred 
victims, 

To be the murderer of my wretched life ? 

These offerings are prepared to lead to 
Hades. 

My sons, they lead us not well-matched to 


ie, 

The old and young, mother and sons” to- 
gether. 

Oh my most wretched fate! and yours, my 
children, 

Whom now I look on for the last—last 
time! 

I bare, I nurtured you but for our foes, 

To be their mockery, cruel joy, and prey, 

Alas! how much those hopes have cheated 


me 
Which once I gathered from your father’s 
words ! 


You, his three sons, o’er kingdoms three 
_ exalted, 
Your sire, high things devising in his va- 


lour ; 

While I in thought chose you the noblest 
brides, 

Wedding you to the best of Athens’ maids, 

Of — and of Thebes ; that such fair 
ies 


Might ‘make your life-voyage ever prosper- 
ous, 

These hopes are fled. And changed Fate in 
their room 

Leads you another bride, a bloody death ; 

Gives me for nuptial laver tears, (ah! an- 


guish ! 
Bidding your grandsire o’er the feast pre- 


side, 

And bind you (bitter bond!) to Hades’ 
daughter. 

Alas! which first of you to thissad heart 

Shall I press close ? Which last? Which 
fondly kiss ? 

Whose hand clasp tight ? Oh that, like yel- 
low bee, 

I could collect from each of you laments, 

Gathered to pour in one vast ceaseless 
tear ! 

Oh Hercules! best-loved! if, down in 
Hades, 

The dead can hear our voice, to thee I 
speak : 

Thy sire, thy sons are dying ; I too perish, 

Whom mortals counted less because of 


thee. 
ss come ! if but a wraith, yet let me see 
thee. 


The tender anguish of this pa- 
thetic appeal seems mighty, with a 
force prevailing above the might of 
the Orphic lyre amid the regions 
of the dead. The aged Amphitry- 
on (after one more useless invoca- 
tion of Zeus) is giving his old com- 
rades a last despairing farewell, 
and, with bitter reflections on the 
instability of human hopes, has 
just told them to look their last 
on their departing friend, when 
a cry from Megara makes him 
turn and behold his son. Her- 
cules himself stands before them. 
to all appearance a shade—like Pro- 
tesilaus, unable to resist the call of 
conjugal affection, answering the 
cry of Megara, as he of Laodameia 
—but in truth a living man, re- 
turned unharmed from his perilous 
journey to the under-world. All are 
alike amazed,—the wife and father 
at this unhoped-for resurrection, the 
husband at the peril in which he 
finds those whom he had left safely 
sheltered under the protection of 
Megara’s kingly sire. Time urges; 
there is little space for tender greet- 
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ings and outpourings of affection : 
hasty answers to hasty questions 
put Hercules in possession of what 
his wife has already suffered in the 
deaths of her father and her breth- 
ren, and of the worse ill from which 
he has been’ sent back only just in 
time to save her, Nor can he in- 
dulge in long narration of his own 
last and greatest exploit. He tells 
them in brief words of Cerberus 
dragged to the unwonted light of 
day ; of Theseus delivered from his 
captivity in the realms below, and 
restored by his hand to Athens ; 
and then addresses himself to the 
task of taking vengeance on the 
tyrant Lycos. By Amphitryon’s 
counsel he lays aside the thought of 
“filling Ismenus with corpses,” and 
goes into his own house to await 
the king’s coming to fetch his vic- 
tims. The tenderness with which 
he proclaims his readiness to die, if 
needful, for his sons, the eagerness 
with which he bids them fling away 
grave-clothes and fillets ; the indig- 
nation with which he asks what is 
the good of having fought lion and 
hydra if he cannot even defend his 
own children ; the joy with which 
he leads them within his house- 
doors to “ compensate their sorrow- 
ful exit by a glad entrance,”—are 
so many steps up the height from 
whose summit of happiness the 
hero is shortly to be flung with a 
most ruinous fall. So also the de- 
light of Megara (too deep for words 
as she clings to her husband’s rai- 
ment with a wild and tremulous 
joy which scarcely believes its own 
existence, while he looks down to 
cheer her with fond protecting love) 
is as it were a flash of summer light- 
ning between two storms of which 
far the worst is to come. 

But for the moment all is plea- 
sure, both within and without the 
house. Within, the hero fondles 
his little ones and reassures his 
wife ; outside, the Chorus sing the 
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praises of youth. Presently Lycos 
appears and bids Amphitryon call 
forth those appointed to die. No 
tidings have reached him of the 
return of Hercules; and when the 
old man feigns reluctance to take 
an active part in his kindred’s death, 
Lycos himself enters the house with- 
out hesitation to summon his victims 
forth. Amphitryon calls on the 
Chorus to exult at seeing the tyrant 
in the toils, and follows to enjoy 
the sight of his death; while the 
slow and solemn chant of the 
Chorus rejoices in this sure, if late, 
display of the divine justice ; and, 
so soon as the deed of vengeance is 
accomplished, hastens with quick- 
ened march to congratulate the 


victor. 
Cnorvs. 

Exchange of ills: this king, before so 
great, 

Turns his course back, to Hades sinking 
down. 

Oh, Justice stern ! 
fate ! 

The time has come for judgment ; thou must 


oh, god-sent, ebb of 


die, 
Who didst o’er nobler heads exulting 


stand, 
Thy wicked joy breeds tears which none shall 


ry. 
Thou, cruel king! to an unthought-of 


ant 
Must yield thy life and crown. 
Ye elders, let us look within, and see 
If to our wish the deed is being done. 
Lycos (within). 
Ah me! alas! ahme! 


Cuorvs. 
The strain I longed for has at last be- 


gun 
Within the house : death cannot now be 


far,— 
For slaughter’s prologue roars the king with 
groans, 


Lycos (within). 


Oh land of Cadmus ! 
guile, 


I am slain by 


Cuorws. 


By guile thou slewest : let vengeful Justice 
wreak 

Her will : death only death atones. 

What mortal now dares tax the gods, and 
mar 
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Their greatness, and by senseless speech 

defile, 

As though the gods were weak ? 

Elders! that impious man,is now no 
more. 

The house is quiet; then with dances 
seek 

To greet our friends, their sorrows 
o’er. 


lst Strophe. 


Let dance and cheerful feast prevail to holy 
Theba’s utmost bound ; 
When tears are newly dried, 
When turned ill-fortune’s tide, 
New strains resound. 
Gone is the stern new king ;— 
Who ruled before rules now, 
Leaving dim Acheron’s 
shades below. 
A hope that none saw bud is blossoming. 


stream and 


lst Antistrophe. 


The gods, the gods watch heedfully the 
wrongful doer apd the pure ; 
But gold and good success 
Man’s wiser thoughts suppress, 
Till might secure 
Falls headlong. Times of old 
No eye looks back to scan ; 
Lawless abides the  trespass-loving 


man, . 
Till wealth’s bright car down misery’s 
rock has rolied, 


2d Strophe. 


Let Ismenus wear a crown. 
Bright streets of this seven-gated 
City, lead the choral dance. 

Dirce, queen of limpid waters, 

Come with old Asopus’ daughters ; 
Leave your parent fount, advance 
Nymphs, and sing with joy elated 
Hercules and his renown, 

How he fought and won the day. 
Wooded crags where Pythius dwells, 
Heliconian Muses’ cells, 

Sing, with loud and cheerful lay, 

My walled city nobly planned, 
Where sprang up the earth-sown race 
Brazen shields to clash, and hand 
Unto children’s song the Jand, 

Unto Thebes a light and grace. 


2d Antistrophe. 


Oh, fair bride to husbands twain, 
Zeus, and wedded to a mortal! 
Nymph of Perseus’ race renowned, 
Now belief at last I gather ; 

Zeus has proved himself the father. 
Now our hopeless hope is found 
Issuing from the grave's dark portal. 
Time has proved aspersion vain, 
Here ales, upon thy might 

That from Piuto’s house has burst. 


Hercules. 


Thou of kings art best and first,— 
Other claims to thine are light. 

Thou thy lofty birth shalt show 
Plainer yet where swords shall thrust, 
Strong men at thy feet fall low ;— 

If the gods stiil favour owe 

To that arm whose cause is just. 


(IR1s appears above, leading MADNESS.) 


Cease, cease to sing ! 
Ye elders! do our fears return once 


more ? 
What ghastly form floats down the 
housetop o’er ? 
Fly! hastening 
With aged limbs from this dread sight 
away ! 
Apollo! king! 
In terror dread be thou my help and 
stay ! 


Seldom has even the Greek tragic 
Muse, with all her delight in sndden 
and terrible changes of fortune, 
imagined a change more terrible or 
more sudden than that heralded by 
these exclamations of the startled 
Chorus, The exuberant joy which 


for a season made these old men 
young, which overflowed from their 
lips in such a torrent of gratulation 


and glad anticipation, is checked, is 
frozen in a single instant, by the 
advent of the direst evil which 
besets mortality, of the power of 
Madness, personified by the poet as 
Lyssa the avenging deity. Iris, 
Hera’s messenger, clad this time in 
no hopeful rainbow hues, leads her 
down to accomplish the malignant 
will of her cruel mistress on Her- 
cules, It could not take full 
effect (so she says) until his labours 
were accomplished; they are fin- 
ished now, and Hera means to 
stain his victorious hands with 
kindred blood. “Now go, aided 
by thy relentless heart” (so she 
addresses “ black Night’s unwedded 
daughter”), “stir the man till in his 
madness he send with his own hand 
his crown of beautiful - children 
across Acheron, and so learn how 
great is Hera’s wrath against him.” 
Scarcely anywhere in Hellenic tra- 
gedy does a goddess show herself so 
shamefully bad as here, except in the 
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“ Hippolytus” of the same author ; 
nowhere so completely as in these 
two cases does the Greek drama 
exemplify the truth of the inspired 
declaration of a later day, that 
“the things which the Gentiles 
sacrifice, they sacrifice unto devils.” 
Even Madness remonstrates, and 
desires to be excused from attack- 
ing a man renowned among the 
gods as well as men for his mighty 
and beneficent deeds: it is only 
when Iris reiterates Hera’s com- 
mand, that, bidding the sun bear 
witness that she goes against her 
will, the dread deity goes forth to 
“perturb the breast of Hercules 
with a worse tumult than thunder- 
bolt or earthquake.” Iris returns 
to Olympus; Madness departs to 
perform her errand unseen; the 
terrified Chorus remain behind. 
Their minds, like those of the 
audience, are overpowered by the 
coming inevitable calamity. They 
have rejoiced with the wife and 
children, safe at last in port after a 
long tempest; are they now to see 
them wrecked there? They have 
heard how kindly Hercules soothed 


their fluttering hearts—they have 


listened to his declaration that in 
this at least all men, the worst and 
best, are alike, that they love their 
own children; must they behold 
that strong protecting hand red- 
dened from the veins of the help- 
less things that now cling to it? 
In no ordered song, like those which 
preceded it—in broken snatches 
of melody, disarranged by their 
anguish—the Chorus shriek out as 
they best can their sense of the un- 
exampled horror which is being 
transacted in that house, a few 
minutes before smiling. 

Cuorvs. 


Raise the wail, thou city! 

Groan, for Zeus’ son, thy flower, is shorn. 
Hellas! weep, of thy friend forlorn ! 
In the joyless dance see his form and 


pity, 
See him by Madness torn. 
She has come on her car of might ; 


Hercules. 


May 


That Gorgon whom snakes hundred- 
headed hiss round, 

Darting her deadly sting, 

Reason bewildering, 

Groans on her track abound,— 

Madness, the glittering-eyed daughter of 
Night ! 
Quickly shall vanish our joy, 


Quickly the father his children de- 


stroy. 

Alas the day, Zeus! which shall see thy 
son left 

Childless and wretched, through venge- 
ful blow 

By cruel Madness of reason bereft ! 

Roofs sound our woe ! 
The dance begins; but drums are mute, 
No joyous hand the thyrsus waves, 
Groan, house, for blood, not such as 


laves 
The feet of Bacchanal from clustered 


ruit ! 
Fly, children, fly! for a song I hear, 
A song that is singing of danger near. 
Your father will chase you in fierce pur- 
suit. 
A moment, a moment still, 
Then Madness takes of the house her 
will. . 
Woe, woe, for the boundless ill! 
Ah! for the anged sire I groan, 
And how for her who bore in vain, 
And nourished up that infant train ! 
Behold! behold, how the house doth 
moan ! 
’Neath red whirlwind’s shock, unto falling 
nigh ! 
What dost thou, Zeus’ child? This 
house shakes beneath 
A trouble as dread as the misery 
Wrought by Pallas on Titan,—’tis sent 
by thy breath. 


MESSENGER (enters). 
Oh, heads by age made hoar ! 
Cuorvs. 
What means, what means that cry ? 
MESSENGER. 
Accursed deeds pollute the hall. 
Cuor ws. 
I need no other augury. 
MESSENGER. 
The children’s life is o’er. 

Groan now, if ever; see them fall . 
By hostile hand—that hand their 
sire’s. 

Where find a woe so great as now our 
anguish fires ? 


The Chorus ask for particulars of 
the grievous calamity, and, accord- 
ing to the practice of the Greek 
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stage, the Messenger begins a long 
narration of horrors, too frightful to 
be exhibited before the audience. 
He depicts Hercules, while peace- 
fully standing before his domestic 
altar with his family, as suddenly 
seized by a paroxysm of madness, 
and impelled to slay Eurystheus, 
the author of his troubles. He 
fancies himself driving in a cha- 
riot to Mycenz, then arrived there 
and preparing to execute his ven- 
geance. He draws his bow, shoots 
his unerring shafts against his 
enemy’s sons as he thinks, and they 
pierce his own children, as (too late 
aware of their peril) they crouch be- 
hind pillar or altar. The last is 
slain in the arms of his unhappy 
mother, and the fatal arrow ends 
her life also. Nay, Hercules would 
have killed his own father in his 
frenzy, had not Pallas interposed, 
and made him sink down in a leth- 
argic sleep at the foot of a pillar, to 
which the attendants and his trem- 
bling parent hastened to bind him, 
“There,” says the messenger, “ the 
miserable man is still sleeping his 
uvhappy sleep, after having mur- 
dered wife and children.” And 
scarcely have the Chorus had time 
to pronounce this woe to be. terrible 
and unexampled among all horrors 
of former times, when the folding 
doors of the house fly open, and dis- 
close to their sight the appalling 
spectacle of which they have 
heard. To the right and left of the 
stage lie the two slain boys; a little 
further off lies Megara with her 
bleeding little one in her arms; and 
in the centre Hercules sleeps his 
uneasy sleep at the foot of the 
pillar, his bow and arrows scattered 
at his feet, while his old father 
stands lamenting over him. With 
a consideration rare on the Greek 
stage, Amphitryon bids the Chorus 
keep silence lest they rob his son of 
a momentary oblivion of his sorrows. 


Hercules. 
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They answer that they cannot but 
groan and weep over the slaughtered 
children, and the head, crowned 
before so gloriously, now brought so 
low. Their hearts are too full to 
heed Amphitryon’s reiterated charge. 
They recommence with a question : 

Chorus. Sleeps he ? 

Amphitryon. Such wretched sleep as he 

may know 

Who wife and children dear 
Slew with his sounding bow. 

Cho. Lament with groan and tear— 

Amph. I do— 

Cho. The children’s ruin. 

Amph. Woe is me! 

Cho. Thy son’s. 

Amph. Alas! 

Cho. Old man! 

Amph. 


Stand silently; 
He turns; he soon wifl wake; I haste to 


ide 
Within the house. 
Cho. 


Take courage, night 
Yet presses on his eyelids, 
Amph. In this tide 
Of woes, I cling not to the light; 
But ifin me his sire he slay, 
He will crowd ill on ill, 
Made by that kindred blood the Furies’ 


prey. 
Cho. Thou shouldst have died on that 
great day 
When for thy wi‘e thou didst revenge 


ulfil, 
For brother's blood the Taphian city wast- 
ing 
That town which girt the wave. 
Amph, Fly, elders, fly! from this doomed 
mansion hasting ; 
Escape that frenzied head’s awakening, 


est 
Slaughter on slaughter pressed, 
Through Cadmus’ streets he rave. 
— Zeus, why thus, of thy son relentless 
0e, 
Hast thou immersed him in this sea of 
woe ? 
Hercules \awakening).. I breathe; I see 
the things I ought to see— 
The sky, the earth, the arrows of the sun. 
Yet had I fallen as if into a whirlpool, 
A terrible bewildering of the mind ; 
Even now my breath comes hot and fitful 
from it. 
Why, ~ some ship by cables, am I fas- 


tene 
With bands about my stalwart breast and 


arms 
To this half-broken column? sitting here 
With corpses all around me, while my 


bow 

And wingéd shafts are strewn upon the 
ground ; 

That bow of old the warder of my side, 

Keeping me safe, kept ever safe by me! 

Can I once more have gone down into 
Hades, 
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Running Eurystheus’ double course again ? 
Nay, for I see no rock of Sisyphus, 
No Pluto, nor Demeter’s sceptred daugh- 
ter. 
Iam amazed : what place has thus perplexed 
me ? 
Which of my friends standsyfar, or near at 
hand, 
Able to cure my ignorance ? for nought 
Of things accustomed can I clearly know. 
Amph. Elders, shall I approach my<sore 
misfortune ? 
Cho. Yea; I with thee, thy trouble not de- 
serting. 
Her. Father! why dost thou weep and 
shroud thine eyes, . 
Standing aloof from thy beloved son ? 
Amph. Oh child! for such thou art e’en 
faring worst, . . . 
Her. Fare I then somehow sadly ; whence 
these tears ? 
Amph. So iil, that thus bested a god would 


groan. 

Her. High sound thy words; my fate they 
speak not yet. 

Amph. Nay, for thou seest it if thy wit be 
sound. 

Her. Speak, is there some new charge 
against my life ? 


Amph. Lo! here behold the bodies of thy 
children. 

Her. Most wretched that Iam! what do I 
see ? 

Amph. A war unwarlike thou has warred, 
my son, 
Against thy children. 

Her. War! what sayest thou ? 
Who slew these ? 
_. Amph. 
prompting god. 
Her, What? what did I? oh, woe-an- 
nouncing father ! 
Amph. Thou didst it in thy madness, ask 
no more. 
Her. Of my own wife too am I mur- 
derer ? 
Amph, One hand wrought all these deeds, 
that hand was thine. 


Thou, thy bow, the 


Here, as one can scarcely help 
thinking, the tragedy should have 


ended. The imagination refuses to 
paint the hero’s anguish at this 
most terrible of all discoveries ; and 
the best attempt to do so in words 
must needs show pale and poor. 
Nevertheless, Euripides essays it ; 
nay more, like Goethe,* he is not 
content without undertaking to re- 
concile his hero with life. The 
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Ajax of Sophocles (as we remarked 
before) hastens to die as soon as he 
finds that he has at once missed his 
urposed revenge, and rendered 
himself the laughing-stock of the 
Greeks; nor can the entreaties of 
wife and child detain him. But, 
Euripides makes his Hercules con- 
sent to renounce his desperate pur- 
pose of avenging his children’s 
blood upon himself with sword or 
fire, and agree at last to live, in 
spite of the loved shades which 
beckon to him to follow them by 
that same dark road along which he 
first sent them. The mediator be- 
tween the sufferer and the life which 
he has begun to hate is well chosen. 
It is Theseus, rescued shortly before 
as we have seen) from Hades 
tne recovered head Hercules has 
just restored fourfold from his own 
house to the outraged infernal 
powers), who comes forward to per- 
suade his deliverer back to life. He 
has marched to Thebes in haste, on 
hearing of the peril which beset the 
family of Hercules ; his first impres- 
sion on seeing the scattered corpses 
is that he has arrived too late, and 
he slowly learns the truth from 
Amphitryon’s broken words; while 
Hercules, with veiled head, lest}his 
very sight should pollute his friend, 
sits sadly beside his children’s 
bodies. Theseus exclaims, as soon as 


he has heard the tale of horror— 

Hera’s this strife. But’ who is this man, 
seated 

Beside the dead to mourn ? 


With an outburst of anguish over 
the contrast between the past and 
the present, Amphitryon replies :— 


My son, far-famed for toils, whose shield and 
spear 
On Phlegra’s plain, whence gods had else re- 
treated, 
Moved giant-hearts to fear. 
heseus. Alas! who’er to such ill fate was 
born? 





* In his Second Faust. 
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Amphitryon. Ne’er shalt thou mortal see, 
So full of labours and of wanderings. 

Thes. Why hides he with his robe his 

wretched head ? 

Amph. He seeks thine eye to flee, 
Through shame for blood of children shed, 
Revering still the love that kindred 

brings. 

Thes. I came that grief to share; unveil 

* it me. 


To thee I speak, who sittest in thy 
sorrow, 

I bid thee show thy face unto thy friend. 

For darkness has not any cloud so black, 

That it can hide thy fell calamity. 


Why still with lifted hand sign thyself - 


murderer, 
Warning me lest thy speech pollute me? 


How 
Should I refuse at last to share thine ill, 
Who often shared thy good success? I look 
Back to the time when, from amongst the 
dead, 
Thou brought’st me safe to see the light of 


ay; 
And hate that gratitude which time en- 
feebles, 
The man who willing shares in prosperous 
things, 
But leaves the storm-tossed bark that bears a 
friend. 
Rise, and unveil thy mournful head; look at 
us. 
’Tis noble to endure a god-sent woe. 
Hey. Theseus, hast thou beheld my chil- 
dren’s fate? 
Thes. Both heard have I, and seen, thy 
heavy woe. 
Her: Why then unto the sun unveil my 
head ? 
Thes. Why not? can mortal man pollute 
a god? 
Her. Yet flee my foul pollution, wretched 
one! 
Thes. A friend can bring no curse upon 
his friend. 
Her. Right: my good deeds’ requital I 
accept. 
Thes. I, once by thee preserved, now 
show thee pity. 
Her. Most pitiable am I, who slew my 
children. 
Thes. I mourn thy kindness shown to 
other’s woes. 
Her, Whom hast thou found whose grief 
is more than mine? 
Thes. None: smitten as thou art by 
plague from heaven. 
Her. Therefore I am preparing me to 
to die. 
Thes. Think’st thou the god will heed thy 
threats ? 
The god 
I, a man, am self-willed 


er. 
Is _self-willed ; 
too. 
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Thes. Silence! iest proud words bring 
more sorrows down. 
Her. I am full of woes; 
room to hold 
Another. 

Thes. 
thus? 

Her. By death go whence I came, beneath 
the earth. 

Thes. Thouspeakest as some common man 
might speak. 

Her. Thou, free from trouble, well canst 
tutor me.* 

Thes. Speaks thus 
Hercules ? 

Her. He would not if his woe knew any 
bounds. 


I have not 


But what wilt thou, raging 


the much-enduring 


Presently his grief ceases to fall 
thus slowly in big thunder-drops, 
but pours itself forth in a faster tor- 
rent, bewailing his life bugun under 
evil auspices; its foundation-stone 
ill Jaid by a hand polluted by a 
grandsire’s blood; its course a prey 
from its very beginning to Hera’s 
malice; the “ coping-stone.” of his 
sorrows now newly placed by his 
children’s murders. Why should 
not the renowned consort of Zeus 
be left to dance with joy at her 
victory over the foremost man of 
Greece? Why should he live to be 
pointed at by the finger of scorn, 
and not hide his defeated head in 
the grave? Theseus persuades and 
entreats, and at last prevails. It 
suddenly occurs to Hercules that it 
would be an act of cowardice to 
stand aside from “the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune,” in 
the grave’s safe shelter, and he 
consents to live und accept the 
asylum which his friend offers him 
in Athens, He intrusts the dear 
charge of burying his dead to his 
old father, since he may not himself 
undertake it; and, turning again 
and again to embrace them and give 
them his last farewells, is hardly 
led away at last by the faithful 
friend, who says, kindly if irreli- 





* Compare with this ‘‘ He has no children,” in “ Macbeth.” 
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giously,—* When the gods honour 
us, we need no friend; thou need’st 
one now.” 

There is deep pathos in this 
portion of the departing speech of 
Hercules :— 


Yet labours sore and many have I tasted, 

Never refusing one ; nor ever dropping 

O’er them the waters of the eye, 
thought 

Ever to come to this, that I should weep. 

But now it seems I must be fortune’s 
slave : 

So be it. Thou dost see, old man, mine 
exile. 

Thou seest me of my children murderer, 

Commit these corpses to the tomb: compose 
them, ' 

Honouring them with thy tears—to me for- 
bids 

Lay them upon their mother's breast, 
within 

Her arms, poor mates in woe! whom I more 
wretched 

Destroyed unwilling. J ; ; . 

Children! oh my children ! 

Your father who begat you slew you too ; 

Nor have you tasted the fair things pre- 
ared 

By mo with mighty toil and force of arms— 

Glory for you, and for your sire rich joys. 

Thee, too, unhappy wife, I ill have guer. 
doned. 

In guise not fitting thy tried faithfulness, 

Thy long and lonely watch at home—with 
death.” 


nor 


Whatever fault we may find with 
the “ Frenzied Hercules,”—whether 
on moral grounds charging it with 
impiety, or on artistic, objecting to 
the conclusion as too tame for the 
preceding portions; oragain, to the 
whole play as too painful to answer 
the purpose of dramatic art,—there 
can be no question that the picture, 
if of too unrelieved a blackness, has 
yet been most powerfully painted. 
It is one of three or four by the 
same hand, which, by their steadfast 
gloom, stand in strong contrast to 
the majority of his works, checkered 
as they mostly are by a light shin- 
ing forth from their deepest clouds. 
And if it is permissible to the dra- 
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matist, as the greatest, examples 
seem to say it is, to torment the 
sensitive spectator by the sight of 
unprovoked and undeserved miser 
left to the end unalleviated, Euri- 
pides has executed his sombre task 
with marvellous skill. Let the 
reader cast his eye over this 
brief sketch, and say if there isa 
single scene or a single incident 
in the play which does not tend to 
deepen the horror of its catastrophe. 
Every reminiscence of the prowess 
of Hercules, every glimpse given us 
of his parental and conjugal tender- 
ness—the exhibition (purposely pro- 
tracted) of Megara and her children 
trembling on the brink of that abyss 
which a beloved hand first saves 
them from, then casts them down 
—the natural exultation of Hercules 
in his victory, and his lively sense 
of the preciousness of the blood 
which he is so soon to spill,—all 
alike contribute to the same result. 
And what a master of pathos does 
Euripides here prove himself! How 
does the memory of past happy days 
enhance present misfortune in his 
hands! With what efficacy do these 
tears drop on the beholder’s heart, 
which he shows us slowly trickling 
from eyes as unused as Othello’s to 
shed them! His Pentheus and his 
Jason deserve their misfortunes. 
His innocent Hippolytus ends his 
by death. His Hercules alone must, 
though guiltless, live and suffer on. 
The subject of the “ Trachiniz” of 
Sophocles, as profoundly tragic as 
that of the play we have just con- 
sidered, is yet less painful ; mainly 
because it closes leaving no bleed- 
ing heart unhealed by death, Its 
story, though simple in the extreme, 
unfolds a double tragedy — the 
tragedy of Hercules, who, being the 
strongest of men, is doomed by the 
strange irony of fate to owe his 





* The foregoing versions from the “ Frenzied Hercules” have never before ap- 


peared in print. 


Those which follow from the “Trachiniew” are, has been al- 


ready said, extracted from Mr. Campbell’s translation. 
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death (like other mighty men) to 
the hand of a woman: the yet 
sadder tragedy of Deianeira, who, 
being the tenderest of wives, yet 
slays her®husband by the means 
whereby she thinks to regain his 
love. For Deianeira differs in this 
from her mother Althsza, that fate 
which gave to the one power of life 
and death over her husband, as to the 
other over her son, gave the dread 
boon in the one case to an ignorant, 
in the other to a conscious, hand. 
Althwa saw the Fates spinning in 
the grey twilight of dawn, heard 
their words about the log on which 
her son’s life depended, and re- 
placed it years later on the fire 
with full purpose to slay Meleager; 
but Nessus gave his deadly gift to- 
Deianeira disguised as a love-charm, 
and it is with the innocent purpose 
of recalling his affections to their 
rightful object that the wife de- 
spatches the poisoned robe which is 
to kill her husband. The circum- 
stances which lead to her sending 
the deadly gift fill up the early part 
of the play, as its later is filled 
with the consequences of her deed. 
At its very commencement the poet 
takes care to impress us strongly 
with his hapless heroine’s character 
as a fond and faithful wife. She 
complains sadly to a trusted slave 
of her husband’s long and frequent 
absences from her and from the 
children she has borne him. Since 
his slaughter of Iphitus banished 
them to Trachis, he has been fifteen 
months absent, nor can she learn 
where ; moreover, when he departed 
he left an oracle behind him, pur- 
porting that this expedition must 
end either in his death or in a long 
period of glorious rest after his 
labours. She fears more than she 
hopes; and her fears are to be 
realised before her hopes. Her son 


Hyllus brings her tidings of his 
father’s Lydian bondage, whereby 
he expiated the blood he-had shed 
amiss; and of the siege which he 
is now laying to (chalia, on the 
opposite coast of Eubeea, to revenge 
the wrongs he had suffered from its 
king, Eurytus. Eubca was the 
place named by the oracle, and 
Hyllus is at once dismissed by his 
mother to his father’s aid. - She 
remains behind, a prey to anxieties 
which the well-meant consolations 
of the maidens of Trachis (the 
Chorus) are unable to dispel. e 
maid cannot enter into the troubles 
which beset the wife and mother. 
Deianeira says :— 


iMy inward woe, 
Be it ever as unknown to you, as now ! 
So large the pastureof his own delight 
Where free youth rangeth, and nor heat o’ 
the sun, 
Nor rain, nor tempest, ruffleth him at all, 
But still he rears a life of joyous ease, 
So high as to the point where maiden turns 
o woman, and the cares ef night are 
known, 
Husband or children ever causing fear, 
Then, imaged through her own calamity, 
— may guess the burden of my 
ife. 


Yet the maidens’ song was sym- 
ee as well as encouraging. 
e much like Mr. Campbell’s 
version of its first part, though 
it might yet be improved by 
bringing the antistrophe into 
correspondence with the strophe. 
Its second part is much spoiled by 
its intermixture of blank verse 
with the rhymed couplet* at the 
end of each division, It is wholly 
unlike a choral ode in form, and 
most inferior in structure to the 
version of the same passage by 
Anstice.. We subjoin the first and 
better portion of the chorus :— 


Child of the starry night in her undoing, 
Lulled in her bosom at thy parting glow, 
O Sun! I bid thee show 





*The rhymed couplet which ends some of the speeches of the play in Mr. Camp- 
bell’s version may be Shakespearian, but it sounds odd in a classic drama, 
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What journey is Alemena’s son pursu- 


in 

What A holds him now, 

*Mongst winding channels of the deep, 

Or Asian plains, or rugged Western steep ? 

Declare it, thou 

Peerless in vision of thy flashing ray. 

For ah! I learn that she alway, 

Poor'Deianeira, with an aching breast, 

Sad bride of strife and queen of sore 
unrest, 

Like some lorn bird, 

With sorrows ever freshiy stirred, 

Ne’er giveth slumber to her wistful eye, 

Nor lets her tears be dry, 

But ever mindful of her husband's way, 

With panics night and day 

Pines on her widowed couch of ceaseless 
thought, 

By fear of evil destiny distraught, 


But neither Deianeira nor the pity- 
ing maidens have long to wait. A 
messenger enters soon, and makes 
the Chorus raise their voices in joy- 
ful exultation by his tidings of the 
victory and safety of Hercules. 
These are shortly after confirmed 
by the entrance of - the herald, 
Lichas, with a train of captive 
maidens, and the news of the de- 
struction of their city. He tells of 
many causes which had provoked 
Hercules against King Eurytus; 
but carefully hides the most potent 
of all, his passion for the king’s 
daughter Iole, who stands at first 
unmarked amid the captive band. 
Presently her beauty and dignity 
attract Deianeira’s notice; she looks 
on her with pitying kindness, and 
asks her name. Lichas pretends 
not to know. Iola weeps and 
remains silent. The queen dis- 
misses her with almost maternal 
tenderness, and prepares to set 
things in order for her lord’s re- 
turn, when her joy is suddenly 
damped by the messenger, who calls 
her aside that he may tell her of a 
terrible discovery that he has made. 
Lichas has deceived her, the lovely 
captive is the king’s daughter, and 
the real cause of the wrath of 
Hercules against her father; his 
mistress has henceforth a rival in 
her husband’s love. 

Deianeira hears this disclosure 
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with grief, but without anger; and 
the womanly dignity which dis- 
tinguishes her throughout the play 
makes her suppress all outward 
show of sorrow, after @ne or two 
hasty, bewildered exclamations, and 
turn with apparant calmness to gain 
a confirmation of the tale from 
Lichas. In doing so she reveals 
how much she has endured already, 
and how patiently; and half un- 
consciously exaggerates her own 
power of endurance that she may 
encourage the herald to speak. 


DEIANEIRA, 
Nay, I entreat thee by his name, whose 


re 
Lightens down (£ta’s topmost glen, 


not 

A niggard of the truth. Thou tell’st thy 
tale 

To no weak woman, but to one who 
knows 

That man is never constant to one joy. 

; ; ” If thou fearest, 

Thou hast no cause—for doubtfulness is 


pain, 
But to know all, what hurts it? Many 


a love 

Hath fettered him ere now, and none 
hath borne 

Reproach or evil word from me. She 
shall not, 

Though he were 
spell. 

Since most mine eye ‘hath pitied her, 
because 

Her beauty was the ruin of her life ; 

ont, 1 unweeting, she her own bright 
and, 

Poor hapless one, hath ravaged and en- 
slaved. 


drownéd in affection’s 


Thus encouraged, Lichas owns 
the truth, and takes upon himself 
the blame of a concealment un- 
enjoined by his master. Then, 
as if smitten by a sudden mis- 
giving, he conjures his mistress, 
for her own sake as well as for 
her husband’s, to look kindly upon 
Icle— 


For he, whose might is in all else su-° 
preme, 
Is sorely overmastered by her love. 


There is something ominous in 
the injured woman’s dull, indif- 
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ferent tone of acquiescence: it 
seems the lull before the storm,— 
too calm to be natural,—when 
Deianeira assures the herald that 
she means not to fight against the 
gods, and that he must wait till 
she bids him depart with a message 
and befitting gifts for her lord. 
What those gifts are the audience 
instantly divine. The Centaur 
Nessus, slain long ago for an in- 
sult to the newly-wedded Deianeira 
by the poisoned arrow of Hercules, 
prepared himself a distant but sure 
revenge by bidding her save the 
blood which issued from the wound, 
and anoint with it a robe for her 
husband, to keep him faithful to 
herself. Some doubt or instinctive 
reluctance has withheld her hither- 
to, often as her patience has been 
tried ; perchance till now she only 
heard of her rivals—did not see one 
stand before her in the brilliance 
of youthful beauty — but now she 
feels that all her peace is at stake. 
The mood, indeed, does not last 
which prompts to indignation, as 
she thinks of her own ill-requited 
truth,— 


Such generous meed 
For faith in guarding home this dreary 


while 

Hath the kind Hercules, our trusty 
spouse, 

Sent in return. 


But her own future fate fills her 
with self-pity, as she reflects 
how— 


One bloom 
fade, 
The budding flower is plucked ; the full- 
blown head 

Is left to wither, why love passeth by 

On - other side. My fear is simply 
this : 

He will be called my husband, but her 
mate, 

For she is younger. 


is still advancing, one doth 
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The song of the Trachinian 
maidens outside must smite her 
ear like a dirge for her buried 
youth, while they sing how the 
hero who slights her now fought 
for her hand but a few years ago, 
and won it after a desperate 
single combat with Acheloiis, the 
river-god, While their voices rise 
and fall as they rehearse the con- 
flict, the pale queen smears a rich 
robe with the deadly poison, closes 
it (as the wily Centaur bade) from the 
sunlight in a coffer, and then comes , 
forth to give it, after a brief con- 
sultation with the Chorus, to the 
herald, that he may bear it to his 
master, Lichas gladly departs with 
the seeming proof that his indiscre- 
tion has done no harm. Deianeira 
remains, doubtful indeed of the 
strange charm’s perfect success, 
but without a suspicion that what 
she has done can hurt her hus- 
band.* And the Chorus, left 
alone, sing a song of exulting joy 
for the approaching return of Her- 
cules. Mr. Campbell’s version is 
good and spirited, as in the pre- 
ceding chorus; but, as in it, too 
regardless of the structure of the 
original :— 

I. 
* Oye who haunt the strand 


here ships in quiet land 
Near Gta’s height and the warm rock-drawn 


well, 
And ye round Melis’ inland gulf who 


well, 
Worshipping her who wieids the golden 
wand 
(There Hellas’ wisest meet 
strong) : 
Soon shall the flute arise 
With sound of glad surprise, 
Thrilling your sense with no unwelcome 


in council 


song, 
But tones that to the harp of Heavenly 
Muse belong. 





* It is now that Ovid (in his ‘ Epistles of Heroines’) imagines Deianeira’s min- 
gled resentment and love, as poured forth in rhetorical reproaches better suited 
in their artful passion to some wronged beauty of the Augustan court than to 
the simpler sentiment of earlier times, such as :— ’ 

Ceépisti melius quam desinis ; ultima primis 
Cedunt ; dissimiles hic vir et ille puer. 

Quem non mille fare, quem non Stheveleius hostis, 
Non potuit Juno vincere, vincit Amor. 
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Jove and Alemena’s son, 
With spoils of virtue won. 
Is speeding glorious to his home, whom 
we, 
Twelve weary months of blind expectan- 


cy, 
Lost in vast distance from our country 


gone 
While, his 
wife, 
Still flowing down with tears, 
Pined with unnumbered fears. 
But now the war-god, stung to furious 
strife, 
Frees him for ever from the toilsome 
life. 


; sadly languishing, loving 


Tit. 


O let him come to-day ! 
Ne’er may his vessel stay, 
—— with feathery sweep of many an 


Till, ae his altar by yon island shore, 
Even to our town he wind his prosperous 
way, 
In mien returning mild, 
And inly reconciled, 


Since vse anointing to his heart hath 


By Ee ae dark Centaur’s wizard speech fore- 
shown.” 


Scarcely has the sound of this hope- 
ful song died away, when Deianeira 
rushes in with far other mien than 
that she wore before. Despond- 
ent sorrow has given place to terror. 
She hastens to tell the Chorus the 
cause of her alarm, She had left 
the piece of wool, with which she 
anointed the robe, lying in the sun- 
light, and straightway it crumbled 
into nothing, corroded as by some 
powerful destructive agent. How 
if the garment so prepared harm 
the body instead of healing the 
soul of Hercules? She had only 
the word of Nessus for its good 
effects. Was she not a fool to be- 
lieve it ? 


For wherefore should the Centaur, for what 


end, 
Show kindness to the cause for whom he 


died ? 
That cannot be. 
stroy 


But seeking to de- 


May 


His slayer, he This I 
learn 
Too 


late, 


cajoled me. 


by sad experience, for no 


od. 

And if] I err not now, my hapless fate, 
Is all alone to be os murderess, 
poy yet of this Iam susiboul: if aught 
Harm him, my life shall follow at a 

bound. 
She cannot bear to live in evil fame, 
Who cares to have a nature pure from 


The Chorus try to bid her hope, 
but they evidently feel little hope 
themselves : they bid her take com- 
fort from her good intention ; she 
replies that they would not speak 
of comfort if they felt her woe. 
And as she speaks, her son enters 
to confirm her worst forebodings ; 
wishing her with loud and _ pas- 
sionate reproaches either dead or 
not his mother, since she has slain 
her husband and his father this very 
day. Then in answer to her falter- 
ing questions, he narrates in clear 
terrible words how Hercules was 
standing, proudly arrayed in her 
fatal gift, to offer the firstlings of 
the spoilas a thanksgiving sacrifice, 
when, in the glow of the altar fires, 
the poison (inactive in the dark) 
leapt into sudden and deadly ac- 
tivity. 

Then came 
wae ey pangs within his bones, and 
The poison feasted like the venomed 

tooth 
Of murdering basilisk. 
Then the great throng 
Saddened their festival with piteous wail, 
For one* in death and one in agony. 
And none had courage to approach my 


Convalved heooaes the ground, then thrown?’ 
With ‘ho horrid yells and crying, till the 
Echoed around, the mountain promonto- 
Of conte and the forelands of Eubcea. 


At last he commanded his son to 
bear him to die elsewhere. They 





* Lichas, slain by Hercules as his wife’s presumed accomplice. 
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have rowed a bark across with 

the sad freight, and are about to 

carry him into the presence of his 

murderess, Dead or dying, she 

may look, if she so pleases, on him— 

Thy spouse, whose like thou ne’er wilt see 
again. 

There are moments of life which 
the greatest artists despair of paint- 
ing. An inferior though still great 
dramatist, Euripides for instance, 
would have placed an appropriate 
speech in Deianeira’s mouth on 
receiving these sad tidings, and 
listening to this dreadful accusation. 
Sophocles does better, because more 
completely in accordance with na- 
ture. Having, here as in the “ King 
(Edipus,” to depict a noble-minded 
woman, who, after a torturing sus- 
pense, receives the assurance that 
she has unwittingly committed one 
of the greatest of imaginable crimes, 
he here, as there, seals her lips in 
silence, and bids her depart word- 
less, because hopeless, to seek the 
only refuge which a pagan could 
know for shame and anguish such 
as hers—death. How can Deia- 
neira care, absorbed as she is in con- 
templation of the fatal consequences 
of her deed, what construction 
men may place on the deed itself ? 
How seek to justify herself before 
her son, when she is about to take 
swift and sharp vengeance for her 
husband on her own breast? Ovid, 
indeed, imagines that trembling 
hand as yet capable of guiding the 
pen, and inditing a touching fare- 
well* to life; but Sophocles, with 
truer insight, provides a sharper 
steel to write with redder ink, in 
more indelible characters, his hap- 
less heroine’s justification, When 
Deianeira (heedless of the entreaty 
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of the Chorus) has swiftly and 
silently departed, the maidens 
remain overpowered for a while by 
the thought of how exactly, and in 
how gloomy a sense, the oracle of 
which they were told in the morning 
of this evil day, and others, have 
found their fulfilment :— 


See how swift the word of doom, 
From the prophet-voice of old, 
Children, to our life hath come, 
Once that clearly had foretold; 
When the moon with perfect round 
Courses twelve times twelve had run, 
And the final season’s bound 

Had been travelled by the sun, 

Then should cease for Jove’s own child 
Toil on toil continual piled. 

Now that vessel borne of thought 
Truly is to haven brought. 


For when eyes have looked their last, 
How can labour come again ? 
How, when will and thought are past, 
Can he e’er be slave to pain ? 


The springs of sorrow are unbound, 

And such an agony disclose, 

As never from the hand of foes, 

T’ afflict the life of Hercules was found. 

O dark with battle-stains, world-champion 


spear, 
That from £chalia’s highland leddest 


then, 
This bride that followed swiftly in thy 


train ; 
How fatally overshadowing was thy fear! 


Fatal indeed! for, as they sing, the 
sound of loud wailing is heard 
within the house, and an aged 
nurse comes forth to tell them of 
the death of her mistress :— 


Our “~ hath found her latest journey’s 
en 

now departing, 
foot. 


Even without stirring 


With her pathetic recital may be 
contrasted that of the handmaid of 
Alcestis, from which, as from it, 
Virgil borrowed touches in his 
death of Dido: Alcestis, the young 





* Ovid’s concluding lines are pathetic in the extreme, especially three words 


in the last :-— 


‘“‘Impia quid dubitas, Deianeira mori? 


Jamque vale, seniorque pater, germanaque Gorge, 
Et patria, et patrie frater adempte tue ! 

Et tu, lux oculis hodierna novissima nostris ; 
Virque (sed 6 possis /), et puer Hylle, vale!” 
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wife whom all applaud, who has 
only the life she gives up to save 
her husband’s to regret ; far happier 
than Deianeira, the mournful ma- 
tron, pouring forth, amid general 
execrations, her blood as an unavail- 
ing libation, over her slain lord. 
The nurse says of her:— 


When she had entered all alone within 
She hid herself, and ‘fell at the altar’s 


foot, - 
And loudly cried that she was left for- 
] 


orn : 

And taking in her touch each household 
thing 

That formerly she used, poor lady, wept 

O’er all; and then went ranging through the 
rooms, 

Where, if there caught her eye the well- 
loved form 

Of any of her household, she would gaze 

And weep aloud, accusing her own fate 

And her abandoned lot, childless hence- 
forth! 

When this was ended, suddenly I see her 

Fly to the bero’s room of genial rest. 

With unsuspecting gaze o’ershadowed 
near, 

I — and saw her casting on the 
be 


The finest sheets of all, and when ‘twas 
one 
She leapt upon the couch where they had 


lain 
And sat there in the midst. And the hot 


flood 

Burst from her eyes before she spake: 
“ Farewell 

My bridal bed, since never more shalt 
thou 

Receive me lying to await my lord.” 


Then, ere her son (too late con- 
vinced of her innocence) could rush 
to prevent the blow, she stabbed 
herself to the heart. 

The unhappy Hyllus, whom the 
nurse left accusing himself of his 
mother’s death, 

With passionate sobs 


And cries and wild embracings of the 
dead, 


has soon to rouse himself that he 
may go forth and meet his dying 
father. Soon the last choric song* 
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rises in mournful wails to herald the 
entrance of the Jong-expected hero. 
Not as men had looked for, flushed 
with victory from his last triumph, ’ 
strong with a strength that none 
can subdue, Hercules makes his first 
appearance amid the shouts of an 
exulting multitude. But with 
bated breath, lest they rouse once 
more to fierce activity the pangs 
which have left him a moment of 
merciful insensibility, the maidens 
see carried in, stretched out helpless 
on a litter (his weeping son at his 
side), the mighty champion whose 
arm (till he began to use it for self- 
ish ends) had. proved too strong for 
Death itself. Now at last has 
come the day when death, the some- 
time foe, is invoked as the last 
remaining friend. As the pain 
awakens Hercules from his_ brief 
slumber, he calls for it with wild 
prayers, mingled with lamentations 
and vows of vengeance on his trea- 
cherous wife. 


HERCULES. 


O altar on the Eubeean strand, 
High-heaped with offerings from my 


hand, 
What meed for lavish gifts bestowed 
From thy new sanctuary hath flowed ? 


Oh Svex me not, touch me not, leave me to 


res 
To sleep my last sleep on earth’s gentle 
breast. 
You touch me, you leave me, you turn me 


again, 
You break me, you kill me! O pain?! O pain! 
You have pampered the pang that had slum- 
bered still. 
It comes, it hath seized me with tyrannous 
will. 
Where are ye, men, whom over Hellas 


wi 
This arm hath freed, and o’er the ocean 


tide, 

And through rough brakes, from every mon- 
strous thing ? 

But now in my misfortune none will bring 

A sword to aid, a fire to quell this fire. 





* In it there occurs a line which should be got rid of, if possible, ‘‘ By agony 


ineradicable o’er-raught.” 


The first stanza, too, should be remodelled, and a 


better word substituted for “‘ con” in its third line : “Tis hard for me hapless to 


con. 
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Sweet Hades, with swift death, : 
Brother of Jove, release my suffering 
breath” 


Many hot toils and hard beyond report, 

With hands and struggling shoulders have 
I borne, 

But no such labour hath the Thunderer's 
wife,t 

Or sour Eurystheus ever given, as this, 

Which Cneus’ daughter of the treacherous 


eye 

Hath fastened to my back, this amply 
woven 

Net of the Furies, that is breaking me. 

For, glued unto my side, it hath devoured 

My flesh to the bone, and, lodging in the 
lungs, 

It drains the vital 
drunk 

The fresh 
frame, 

Foiled in the tangle of this viewless bond. 

Yet me nor Lapiths, nor Earth’s giant 
brood, 

Nor Centaur’s monstrous violence could 
subdue, 

Nor Hellas, nor the stranger, nor all lands 

Where I have gone, cleansing the world from 
harms. 

But a soft woman without manhood’s 
strain 

Alone and weaponless hath conquered me. 


channels, and hath 


life-blood, and ruins all my 


Nay, shrink not, son, but pity me, whom 
a 


May pity—me, who like a tender girl 
Am heard to weep aloud. This none could 


say 

He saw in me of old; for, murmuring not, 

I went with evil fortune, silent still ; 

Now, such a foe hath found the woman in 
me ! 

Ay, but come near; stand by me, and be- 


0 
What cause I have for crying. 
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O breast and back, 
O hands and arms of mine, ye are the 


same 

That crushed the dweller of the Némean 
wild 

The lion unapproachable and rude, 

The 2 plague, and Hydra of the 
ake 


Of Lerna, 
throng 

Of Centaurs, insolent, unsociable, 

Lawless, ungovernable; the monster huge 

Of Senin, and the three-necked 
whelp 

Of Pluto underground, a perilous fear ! 

The dangerous basilisk, and, on the ver; 

Of = the dragon guarding fruits of 

1 


and the twy-form prancing 


‘oid, 
These toils and others countless I have 


tried, 

And none hath triumphed on my strength. 
But now, 
Jointless and riven 
wrecked 

Thus utterly by imperceptible woe ; 

I proudly named Alcmena’s child, and his 

Who reigns in highest heaven, the king 
supreme. 


Ay, but even yet, I tell ye, even from 
here 


to tatters, I am 


Where I am nothingness and cannot move, 
She who hath done this thing shall feel my 
power. 


It is at this point that the young 
Hyllus gains a hearing at last, and 
tells the sad tale of his mother’s 
death, and of the fatal error which 
has been the ruin of them all. His 
father listens, at first incredulous, 
and then convinced. When his son 
finally ascribes the whole to the long- 
prepared vengeance of the Centaur . 
Nessus, Hercules sees his fate (fore- 
shown before) accomplished, and 





* It seems a pity to lose, as we do here, the touching effect of the twice-re- 


peated eivaciv. Might we suggest,— 


“ Zeus brother, Hades sweet! 


Come with swift feet. 


My anguished watch bid me no longer keep ! 
Lay me to sleep at last; lay me to sleep! ” 


+ Ovid makes him dwell more on Juno’s agency :— 


“* Cladibus, exclamat, Saturnia, pascere notris : 
Pascere : et hanc pestem specta, crudelis, ab alto : 
Corque ferum satia, vel si miserandus et hosti, 
(Hostis enim tibi sum) diris cruciatibus egram, 
Invisamque animam, natamque laboribus aufer, 

Mors mihi munus erit. Decet hac dare dona novercan. 


His elisa jacet moles Nemcea lacertis ? 

Hace ccelum cervice tuli? defessa jubendo est} 
Seva Jovis conjux ; ego sum indefessus agendo. 
Sed nova pestis adest; cui nec virtute resisti, 
Nec telis armisve potest.’’—Met ix. 
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ceases to strive against it, exclaim- 
ing— 


My sire 
Forewarned me long ago that I should die 
By none that lived and breathed, but from 
the will 
Of one now dwelling in the house of death. 
And so this Centaur, as the voice'divine 
Then poeeenes, in death hath slain me 
ae 


ving. 

Yea, and consenting with that ancient 
wor 

Fresh oracles I will disclose, which I 

Took note of, when I came within the 


grove 
Of hill-roving and_ earth-couching 
elli, 
Dictated to me by the tremulous tongue 
Innumerable, of my father’s tree ; 
Declaring that my ever-instant toils 
Should in the time that now hath being and 


life 
End and release me, And I looked for 


JOY, « : 
But the true meaning plainly was my 


eath. 
No labour is appointed for the dead. 


After this mournful interpretation 
of the promise which had long 
cheered his labours, Hercules exacts 
an oath from his son to do his bid- 
ding, and then commands him to 
raise his funeral pile on Mount (Eta. 
No murmur against Zeus escapes his 
own lips; although the bystanders 
reproach him as having deceived his 
great son with false hopes, and been 
unmindful of his fortunes to the end. 
And when Hyllus at first refuses to 
be his father’s murderer, Hercules 
replies, “ Not so, but healer of m 

life.” The anguish which the flames 
are so soon to burn away recedes 
from view, the dearly-purchased 
bride is resigned without reluctance 
to the hand of another, and the 
strong man sets his face strongly to 
death. Attended by Hyllus, and 
followed by the mournful Iole and 
the Maidens of Trachis, the hero’s 
form disappears from our sight as 
the sad procession winds along the 
woody glen towards its sad goal,— 
the pile of oak, olive, and pine wood 
on Mount (Eta’s top. And so the 
play ends : no messenger comes back 
to us to depict the demeanour of 
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Hercules on his funeral pyre; no 
descending deity mitigates its pro- 
foundly tragic effect by a declaration 
of the glory and gladness reserved 
for the hero’s immortal, after the 
flames had done their worst upon 
his mortal, part; of the fairer bride 
than Iole who waits for him on 
Olympus, 

It is only from another play, the 
“ Philoctetes,” that we learn that So- 
phocles assented to the universal tra- 
ditions which made the pure gold 
the diviner nature, derived by Her- 
cules from Zeus, come forth radiant 
and resplendent from the fire which 
consumed the dross of baser passions 
and human defects which he received 
from his mortal mother. There, and 
there alone, of the extant plays of 
Sophocles, a divine being floats 
down at the close of the drama to 
calm disquietudes and end perplex- 
ities too great for mortal hand to 
dissolve. And the demigod who 
accomplishes this—who promises to 
Philoctetes relief from his long an- 
guish, and sends him forth to con- 
quer Troy—is his old companion and 
friend, the once labouring but now 
gloriously-resting Hercules. Doubt- 
less Sophocles, alive to the danger 
of “ spoiling one effect without pro- 
ducing another,” felt that he might 
safely deepen the shades which 
gather round the close of the “Tra- 
chinie,” and yet trust an Athenian 
audience to interpret aright the calm 
into which his hero settles when the 
worst is known, and his assurance 
that the fire for which he calls shall 
be, not his destruction, but his 
healing. For had they not long ago 
learned from Homer that the shade 
met by Odysseus in the nether 
world, was merely the shadowy 
counterfeit of Hercules? That it 
was (so to speak) the voice of the 
hero’s past which addressed him 
sympathetically with— 


* Zeus-born Laértiades, Odysseus wise, 
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Is thy life sad like mine beneath the sun? 

I was the child of Zeus, but miseries 

Bore without number, the fond slave of one 
Far meaner, who much taskwork, hardly 


whereas his real self has ceased to 
need the bent bow which shot so 
true, or the wondrous sword-belt 
which “gleamed like a fire,” for— 
“He, the true form, among the gods at ease, 
Wed to fair-ankled Hebe, still doth sit, 
Feasting.’’* 
Had not Pindar, “the Theban 
eagle,” sung to them the Theban 
hero’s honours, his toils by land 
and sea ended, Hera’s long envy 
laid aside, and his entrance into a 
golden mansion on Olympus as the 
honoured friend of the immortals ‘+ 
Still, to readers familiar with the 
Latin poets before they make ac- 
quaintance with the Greek, the close 
of the “Trachinix” is disappointing. 
They remember how. Horace again 
and again uses Hercules as his type 
of true valour triumphing over all 
hindrances—sometimes too patheti- 
cally, as the symbol of how death 
“ openeth the gate to good fame and 
extinguisheth envy,” as in the well- 
known— 

“Diram qui contudit hydram, 
Notaque fatali portenta labore subegit, 
Comperit invidiam supremo fine domari. 


Urit enim fulgore suo, qui pregravat artes 
Infrase positas: extinctus amabitur idem.” 


Above all, who can forget the splen- 
did picture which Ovid'has painted, 
conspicuous by its unwonted dignity 
among his rich and brilliant designs, 
of Hercules reposing, after all his 
toils, on the lion-skin spread on the 
funeral pile (his head pillowed on 
‘his club), with serene and cheerful 
countenance, as though amid the 
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garlands and wine-cups of the ban- 
quet? Philoctetes stands below, 
having just set fire to the mighty 
structure; holding his friend’s be- 
quest, the quiver and the bow— 


‘‘ Regnaque visuras iterum Trojana sagittas.”’ 


Hercules is surveying with unmoved 
face the friendly flames, before whose 
approach there is no shrinking in 
his mighty limbs, no tremor in his 
vast frame ; while the gods feel the 
terror to which he is a stranger, and 
look down dismayed from Olympus 
at the peril of the “ world’s defend- 
er.” Jove himself gazes with pride 
and pleasure on his worthy son, and 
allays their apprehensions in the 
words :— 


“Omnia qui vicit, vincet, quos cernitis, 


ignes ; 

Nec nisi materné, Vulcanum parte potentem 

Sentiet. AZternum est, & me quo 
expers 

Atque — necis, nullAque domabile flam- 
ma.’’} 


traxit, et 


And then how magnificent is this 
great picture’s sequel! the disen- 
tanglement of the immortal from 
the mortal part, when, the fire 
having “devastated” all that lay 
subject to its ravages, the mortal 
mother’s features disappear, to leave 
the mighty father’s likeness alone 
behind ; and (like some great serpent 
slipping off his old scaly vest, to 
glisten in renewed gold before the 
sun) Hercules rises up from where 
he has left his earthly frame, grander 
in presence than before, imperial, 
awe-inspiring, to mount in Jove’s 
chariot to the shining stars ! 


“Interea, quodcunque fuit populabile flamme, 
Mulciber abstulerat ; nec cognoscenda reman- 


sit, ‘ 
Herculis effigies ; nec quidquam ab imagine 
ductum 





* Worsley’s Odyssey, Book xi. 


t+ Who conquered all thin 


+ Pindar, Is. Ode, iv. 
shall those fires subdue, 


Nor aught in him save what his mother claims 
Feel Vulcan’s might ; while what from me he drew, 
Eternal, death-exempt, shall mock the flames. 
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Matris habet; tantumque Jovis vestigia ser- 
vat. 
Utque novus serpens, posit& cum pelle senec- 


Luxuriare solet, squamAque nitere recenti, 

Sic ubi mortales "irynthius exuit artus 

Parte sui meliore viget, majorque videri 

Ceepit, et angust& fieri gravitate verendus, 

Quem pater omnipotens, inter cava nubila 
raptum, 

Quadrijugo curru radiantibus intulit astris.” 


The readers who may have fol- 
lowed us in our rapid survey of the 
two Greek tragedies of which Her- 
cules is the hero, will scarcely need 
to be told that neither of them is 
reckoned its author’s masterpiece. 
But the “Trachinie” is more decided- 
ly inferior to the “ King Gidipus” of 
Sophocles than is the “ Frenzied Her- 
cules” to the “ Medea” of Euripides. 
A comparison of the two plays is 
therefore not altogether unfair to 
the weaker dramatist. Their design 
is the same,—to contrast “man’s 
majesty with his misery,” and to do 
so in the person of the greatest of 
men. The first point of difference 
between the two tragic authors is 
in the various nature of the means 
employed by them to produce that 
misery—Euripides relying on mental, 
Sophocles on physical, suffering ; a 
suffering, too, depicted by him in the 
“Trachiniz,” as in the “ Philoctetes ” 
with almost repulsive minuteness. 
Nevertheless, the anguish of the 
dying Hercules is not, as we might 
at first suppose, the simple result of 
bodily pain ; it is as the effect of his 
wife’s treason (a treason, too, which 
his own conscience tells him has not 
been unprovoked) that the torture 
which he endures affects Hercules 
so sorely ; and there are few grander 
instances of the power of the mind 
over the body (depicted by a skilful 
observer of human nature), than 
the calmness with which, when the 
suspicion of that treason has been 
dispelled, the hero addresses himself 
to die, If, on this point, Sophocles 
is more nearly on an equality with 
Euripides than a superficial glance 
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might lead us to think, there is 
another on which he decidedly sur- 
passes him—namely, the way in 
which the catastrophe is evolved 
from the previous occurrences of the 
drama. Hercules, with his own 
hand, fires the train of causes which 
finally produce his death in the 
“ Trachiniz ;” but the terrible afflic- 
tions which beset him in the tragedy 
of Euripides are due to the wrath 
of a goddess which he does nothing 
in the course of the drama to pro- 
voke, and only stand connected with 
its previous incidents by the se- 
quence of events—not in any way 
as effect stands related to cause. 
And if Sophocles brings about his 
catastrophe in a more artistic manner 
than Euripides, in like manner does 
he surpass him in the catastrophe 
itself, The close of the “ Trachinize” 
is at once less painful to the mind, 
and more striking, more awfully 
grand to the eye of the beholder, 
than that of the “ Frenzied Hercules.” 
The strong man, utterly. broken 
down by sorrow, turning back to- 
wards the corpses of his wife and 
children, and hardly led away from 
them by the faithful friend on whom 
he leans, is at once a sadder and a 
less impressive sight than the suffer- 
ing hero, borne in solemn procession 
towards the purifying flames of (Eta, 
The Hercules of Sophocles has more 
of human frailty and error than the 
hero of Euripides, and therefore 
his misfortunes, though great, do 
not strike us with the same painful 
sense of their injustice as his do. 
Like his Hebrew prototype, the 
Hercules of the “ Trachinizx” falls 
through the indulgence of passion ; 
we may believe that had he resisted 
it, the auguries concerning him 
would have been fulfilled in a better 
sense, even as the conclusion of the 
play leaves us not without hope of 
that ultimate accomplishment. But 
the Hercules of Euripides suffers 
without deserving it; and, in his 
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case, we have no hint of any future 
compensation. On the other hand, 
we have the advantage in the 
“Frenzied Hercules” of seeing the 
hero of the play oftener, and in far 
more varied situations, than in the 
“ Trachiniz,” where his late entrance 
precludes our beholding him, except 
as a sufferer. Probably no other 
great tragedy keeps back the first 
appearance of its eager character 
so long. Yet with what art does 
Sophocles compensate this defect ! 
How well he pervades his whole 
drama with its hero’s invisible pres- 
ence! She, too, in whose tender 
heart we see her absent lord con- 
stantly reflected, the hapless Deian- 
eira, is a more important personage 
than the early-slain Megara, The 
latter is a graceful abstraction of 
conjugal and maternal tenderness ; 
towards the former we feel as to- 
wards a personal acquaintance. And 
how womanly Deianeira is, both in 
her faults and in her virtues! She 
is too timid for perfect frankness 
and openness, hence her misfor- 
tunes ; but how gently in her loving 
patience! how queenly and digni- 
fied in her sorest troubles! Her 
rival, Iole, would have been an 
impressive character in the hands 
of a modern dramatist; we should 
have been told of her conflicts 
-between love for Hercules and a 
sense of duty, or she would have 
been the heroine of an under-plot, 
loving some one better than her 
captor. Sophocles does not even 
suffer us to hear her speak; and 
engages all our interest for the in- 
jured wife and mother. Of the 
Chorus in each drama, it may be re- 
marked that, while that of Sophocles 
is more purely lyric, the functions 
assigned by Euripides to his are 
not merely lyric but dramatic. The 
maidens of Trachis exhibit a passive 
and receptive spirit; the Theban 
elders interest themselves actively 
in the scenes before them; and their 
exulting song of congratulation to 
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Hercules, checked of a sudden by 
the dread approach of Iris and 
Lyssa, is one of the most striking 
things in the Greek dramas. The. 
interposition of these ministers of 
Hera’s wrath gives an awful and 
sublime sense of the supernatural 
to the spectator; though Sophocles’ 
more sparing suggestion of it by 
means of oracles and prophecies is 
more in accordance with modern feel- 
ing. Each drama contains passages 
of singularly deep pathos, and, to a 
considerable extent, of the same na- 
ture. When Amphitryon points 
out his stricken son to Theseus as 
the man who once fought, shoulder 
to shoulder, beside the gods; when 
the dying Hercules enumerates his 
past exploits, in view of the last 
goal to which his labours have con- 
ducted him,—the beholder is power- 
fully moved by the difference be- 
tween what has been and what is. 
But the Hercules of Sophocles does 
not rise above (a doubtless just) 
self-pity; it is his ill-fated spouse 
who forgets herself to think of him. 
There is a deeper note sounded by 
the lamentation of the Hercules of 
Euripides over his slain wife and 
her ill-requited faith. 

Lastly, we cannot fail to observe 
that neither play brings out the full 
spiritual significance of the legend 
on which it is founded. There are 
hints, but not more than hints, in 
the “ Frenzied Hercules,” of the dim 
inexplicable feeling which we can- 
not doubt haunted the mind of 
antiquity, that if ever the bonds of 
Hades were burst and /its gates 
thrown open, it could only be at 
the cost of unexampled anguish ; 
nor does the, “ Trachinise” declare to 
us so plainly as did the earlier 
Greek and as, do the Latin poets, 
that if ever human nature were to 
be raised above the stars, it could 
only be in the person of one whose 
sorrows as well as his deeds should 
alike transcend the measure of 
human doing and suffering. 





Convivium Templare. 


CONVIVIUM TEMPLARE: 
A SKETCH ON THE SOUTH SIDE OF FLEET STREET. 


Scene.—Pleydell’s Chambers, No, 10 Parchment Row, Outer Temple. 
Time, 64 p.m. Jn the centre, a table spread, fairly enough, for four, 
with bright and honest glass, from Powell’s ; and bright but mendacious 
plate, from Rippon & Burton’s, Around it, a not uncomfortable dis- 
order of easy-chairs, book-shelves, books, some statuettes, more or less 
maimed in toe and finger, a picture or two, of no particular “ school,” 
tobacco-jars and scattered pipes of quaint device and artistic “ colour,” 
a pair of dumb-bells, a stray glove, embroidered smoking-cap, match- 
boxes, paper-knife, corkscrew, the fifty miscellaneous handy nick-nacks 
of a bachelor’s ménage, and a good many bottles in a corner. 


Pleydeli (as the door opens). Have Prosser’s people sent down as they 
promised ? 


Finter Asany, in elaborate evening-dress, ushered in by Mistress 
JINKWATER, widow, and laundress to PLEYDELL. 


Albany. They have. “ Advectus Romam quo pruna et cottona vento.” 
I and the oysters came in with the same knock, How are you? 

Pleydell. An idle question, to which no asker pauses for a reply. Sit 
down, O incorrigible lugger-in-by-the-head-and-shoulders of much-enforced 
quotations, and wait patiently for the Brethren. 

Alb. And who are my Brethren ? 

Pley. All the world and his wife, including now, I suppose, the 
Ashantees, but represented, for this night only, by Raymond and St. 
Jahn. 

Alb. Raymond? Oh! I remember—the man from the north of 
Holborn. St. John ?—the “inglorious Milton” of the shady groves of the 
Evangelist. If he were only “mute” into the bargain! Well, would 
they were here! I hunger. 

Pley, What! a swell, and confess to an appetite so early? Eat 
then, there are biscuits; drink, there is sherry, and eke “ bitters ;” or 
smoke, there are—No! that’s not fair! In the name of justice, no fore- 
stalling! Let the brown bread-and-butter alone! 

Alb. I bow to the solemn invocation of the “Genius loci.” Let 
neither of them “want of the equal feast.” Here they come, I hope. 


The knocker vigorously plied. Enter Raymonpv and St. Joun, followed 
by procession of Mistress JINKWATER and Master Wiit1am J., her 
offspring, charged with four dozen oysters, and four measures of fluid 
accompaniment, frpm the “ Cock.” 


Pley. There! that'll do. Short greeting serves, in time of feasting as 
of fray. You're all delighted to see one another, of course. Sit, feed, 
be welcome! Albany, there’s a glass of Sauterne for you, with your 
natives; we prefer the pewter, nous autres. ' 

Alb. So I’ve heard. I am not going to quarrel over my shells, Nay, 
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I will be conformable. It is good to enlarge experience—“ Solon aliquid 
quotidie addiscens senuit ”—and one must how] with the wolves. Let me 
make assay of that black-draught “ mousseux”—T[drinks]. H’m, it isn’t 
so very beastly after all. 
Pley, A most creditable candour. Now, have you fellows the slightest 
notion what you are going to have for dinner ? 
Raymond. A paid-off mortgage @ la surprise, with a fine soupgon of 
“ singet sheep’s head”—an entrée of special-pleas aux petits pois—a 
Q.C.’s cauliflower-wig, au gratin. What the deuce does it matter ? 
Give Famine victuals, not riddles ! 
St. John. Not matter? Marry, but it matters much ! 
The man who cares not what he has to eat, 
Save when he’s got a cold and Jost all sense 
Of differing savours, is an idiot, 
Whom ’twere gross flattery 
Have done with that! 
The man who spouts blank verse, when he might talk 
Plain honest prose, is a—no matter what. 


Enter Mrs. Jinkwater, with a dish. 


Alb. (after careful eyeglass scrutiny). Fried soles, of course! “Ea 
sola voluptas!” And a substance which is—did I understand you, Mrs. 
Winkwater (I hope I have not incorrectly caught your maritonymic), to 
signify “melted butter?’ Well, it may be so. Faith is great, though 
sore are its trials. ‘Crede quod edis, et edes,” They can’t, I suppose, 
be expected to rise beyond fried soles in this district. 

Ray. You see in “ E.C,” it isn’t easy. Why don’t you fellows laugh? 

Alb, What at? It might be worse, after all. In the cuisine of Gray’s 
Inn, I am told, herrings are the ne plus ultra, or, on high-days and holi- 
days, “a kind of the net-of-the-newest poor-John.” Pass me the Har- 
vey’s sauce; thank you. 

St. J. (aside, but sufficiently loud, to Raymonp). 

The maxim holds in all menageries, 
You shouldn’t irritate a beast at meals. 

Alb, Thank you, again. “Meaning me a beast,” as Rosalind says. 
No. “Homo sum,” and will not, without protest, hear “God’s great gift 
of speech abused” by paronomasiac impertinence. 

Ray. That’s cool! you made a pun yourself not a minute ago ! 

Alb. Did I? Ah! but it was in a learned tongue. “Who would 
have thought the rabbits understood Latin ?” as the “Scholasticus” says in 
the old jest-book. Boy! will you have the kindness to remove this 
plate, and supply me with Hullo! where’s that grinning young 
imp of yours vanished to, Pleydell? 

Pley. (with dignity). My clerk, do you mean ? 

Alb. Oh! I beg your joint and several pardon! It was he who sent 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, last week, that threepence-halfpenny 
conscience-money for income-tax, omitted to be returned on his fees. 
Wasn’t it Cowper who said, “I give him joy that’s awkward at a lie”? 
That “brat—that ingenuous youth, I mean—is not likely to merit con- 
gratulation on such incapacity. I called here, out of sheer curiosity, last 
Derby-day—for I did not “go see the order of the course”—and he 
took me for one of Dodson & Fogg’s clerks, and said you were “down at 
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Westminster,” and expected back every minute. The lie ran as easily oft 
his tongue as water down a duck’s back. 

Ray. You've missed a quotation there, Albany. Why didn’t you say 
he was “ Addictus jurare in verba magistri,” and hope the debit for the 
mendacity would be entered to the right account ? 

Alb. Because I don’t care to cite what “ every schoolboy knows.” But 
what, in the name of all that is comestible, have we here? Are the 
viands of the Outer Templars served in gallipots ? 


Enter Mistress and Master J., the former bearing aloft, in a circular 
vessel of white earthenware, an enormous beef-steak pudding, smoking 
Srom the “ Cheshire-cheese,” and the latter the appropriate vegetable 
accompaniments. 


Ray. (with the tone of a qualmish Ramsgate passenger off the North 
Foreland). “Steward, bring the basin !” 

Alb, Beast ! 

Pley. Gentlemen! my guests and friends, you see your dinner! What 
a haggis is to a Scot, what toasted-cheese to a Cambro-Briton, what a 
sucking-puppy to an epicure of the Flowery Land, what a pound of 
tallow-candles to a Muscovite serf, what a lump of whale-blubber, washed 
down by a quart of train-oil, to a starving Esquimaux,—that is the pud- 
ding of the “ Cheshire-cheese” to the palate of your true chamber-dining 
Templar! Prepare your nostrils for the fragrance about to curl in grate- 
ful steam from the white, fleecy, flaky roof wherein I plunge my knife! 
an aroma which, had they known it, would have made the Gods of elder 
' days sniff audible satisfaction. To this triumph of culinary skill 
have all the kindly elements been taxed for liberal contribution: the 
ox, fattened on Devon’s richest pastures, supplied for its basis his 
succulent steak ; the oyster, dredged of old from the Rutupian deeps 
for the banquets of Czsars, lends his matchless juice and flavour ; 
the lark of our Sussex .downs, earliest and sweetest songster of these 
northern heavens, died happy, here to be entombed; (Axsany, sotto 
voce, “* Sarcophago contentus!”) the kidneys —whew! it is hard to 
dignify kidneys—(“ Non ragionam di lor,” from Atzany)—well, let them 
do good by stealth, and find in expressive silence their best encomium. 
These delicate chains that intertwine and lovingly link together the 
savoury mess were forged by the deft hands of black-eyed lazzaroni on 
the sunny shores of Hesperian Parthenope; men call them Maccaroni. 
Etymologists have fancied them the favourite aliment of the happy dwel- 
lers in the paxagwy vyoot. The spices—I allude more particularly to 
pepper—which impart to it their appetising pungency, were gathered 
beneath skies more glowing than ours, and have been tossed by every 
wave which heaves betwixt England and—and—ahem !—wherever they 
come from, Gentlemen, eloquence fails, and time presses. Eat, and be 
thankful. 

Alb. I am so already—that you have stopped. I don’t know what 
the cuisine of Paradise was; but Adam himself, as I infer from Milton’s 
account, would not have talked so long on a certain occasion had there 
been any “ fear lest dinner cool,” 


Three or four minutes of silence—then 
Ray. Pleydell, I'll trouble you— 
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St. J. More! give me more! had I a hundred throats 

Alb. You'd vent. blank verse from each of them, and be a hundred 
times the nuisance that you are. Pardon me, Pleydell, if I am con- 
strained here to enter my sesthetical protest. What though the deftest 

lastic hand in Staffordshire may have wrought into its “fair white 
walls” the tenderest and most ductile argilla of our potteries Speer eulogy 
missed that point), I still could wish the containing vessel something 
more sightly and less provocative of unseemly, not to say nauseous, 
comment. No:—No more for me, thank you., “ Non bis in idem” is a 
maxim binding on all self-respecting diners-out, Let me not be under- 
stood to disparage your dish, but “ placuit semel.” 

Pley. Well, wash it down then—Burgundy or Champagne. 

Alb. They used to call the fiery old dukes who held Court at Dijon 
and Nancy “ les princes des bons vins.” The Bacchus of Burgundy is a 
glorious God, but he has begotten an ill-conditioned son whose name is 
Gout. Let Ganymede minister to me of “the foaming grape of Eastern 
France.” 

Ray. Pooh! Drink, man! and fear not! Gout is a tuft-hunter and 
don’t stoop to kiss the great toes of little people! Burgundy for me, 
sans phrase. Od’s motes and beams, Albany, twice have you twitted 
my St. John because at our feast of reason he lisps in numbers,—all his 
own at any rate ;—you, who can’t “liquor up” without hauling in the 
Laureate by the ears, and palming off upon us, to boot, a gem of citation, 
which every travelled Paterfamilias may recognise, through all the glitter 
of your mosaic re-setting, as the property of the useful and laborious 
author of the Bible of the long vacation, John Murray’s immortal Hand- 
book! 

Alb. Delivered like a Saturday Reviewer! Many an honest simpleton 
would believe you knew who first said it before him. Well, I forgive 

ou. Let there be peace between us, Memory blots out from her 
tablets the “trivial fond record” of your atrocious pun. I retract the 
gibe which angered you with depreciation of the prandial delicacies pur- 
veyable from the “ unctze popin” of Gray’s Inn Lane. 

St. J. In happy time—for lo! where bloaters come! 

Piley. There’s a pot of caviare somewhere,—produce it, Mrs. J.—and a 
cruet of Roquefort—and nothing else. I would have given you an apple- 
pudding, but 

Ray. But for the dread of Albany and his inevitable 

“Lo! two puddings smoked upon the board.” 
Roquefort is good—very good—very excellent good—but it is yet a 
creature of too rare a richness for everyday consumption. One wouldn’t 
care to live always in an atmosphere of perfume like the pale-faced 
wenches in the house of Rimmel. Your simpler cheeses, too, are better 
peptics,—for instance, the fine old product of the County Palatine giving 
name to the hostelry to which we are thankful for our pudding. 

Pley. Ah! that’s lost! It disappeared with the old lunch-tables of the 
old roadside inns of the old coaching-days. By the way, it made your 
mouth sore for the whole of the next stage :—and how thirsty the coach- 
man always used to be at the end of it! 

Ray. Gone! lost to “Society,” with how many good things beside ? 
There is material for a copious essay on the losses and gains of our modern 
stables, the decay of the simpler and more innocent edibles, and the 
impler tastes that loved them, Look at the apples and pears before us, 
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large and handsome, I admit, and not deficient in juice and savour, But 
what has become of their less pretentious ancestors, sweet to the tooth of 
my boyhood? Where are the honest Russetins and Jennetins, the pip- 
pins of Kerry and of Gold, the old-fashioned Bergamots and Swan’s-Egys } 
Scientific culture has displaced them with more showy but not better suc- 
cessors, and our dessert dishes know them no more, I recollect, on a wall 
familiar to my youth, a certain blue plum that was—let me not think 
on’t. Where is the quince tree, and where the medlar? Search all the 
gardens of your parish Alcinous, and your search shall be fruitless. He 
goes in for force, size, new “ sorts,” intempestival “ primeurs,” and horti- 
cultural-show prize-cups. Art is ousting nature, and the hot house is 
lord of all. Or, pass from the orchard to the parlour—dear old sociable 
obsolete word—or the kitchen, and remember a score of homely dainties 
once dear to our unsophisticated palates. No summer eve will ever again 
proffer to my lips the curdling syllabub—no winter night bring cosy 
fireside comfort with the clove-spiced elder, or the creaming “ egg-hot” 
or “Jamb’s-wool!” Shall I never more tear asunder a good honest yeast- 
dumpling ? 

Alb. Shall I never more besmear my sticky cheeks with bread-and- 
treacle ? never more suck “the sweet poison” of the party-coloured brandy 
ball? never more swallow the consequent corrective powder disguised in 
the insidious jam? Bah! Write your essay by all means, The maga- 
zine people are liberal paymasters, and, so far as my reading enables me 
to judge, not over fastidious. Re-renew Smollett’s banquet after the man- 
ner of the ancients; cry up everything nasty that used to be; and find 
fault with everything nice that is; and, when the printer’s devil has car- 
ried off your illegible glorification of the ignorant past, go to bed, and 
thank heaven that you live in the better taught and better fed present. 

St, J. There is a fashion of man and a fashion of nature. But man’s 
fashion works foolishly in small cycles, and nature’s wisely in large. 
Raymond attacks the former; he ignores, I think, the constant natural 
extinction and new production of species going on in the vegetable 
world. 

Alb. Sensibly prosed, O man of metre! In dict, as in all things 
else, the “ old order changeth, giving place to new;” and the new is better 
than the old—for the new men. Let him leave the grape, at any rate, 
out of his catalogue of regrets. Did old Noah get drunk upon such 
claret as this of Pleydell’s? or—does he think he could to-morrow devour, 
at the club, a fac-simile of Jacob’s “savoury meat” with the appetite 
and relish of Isaac? There were no Crosses and Blackwells in patriarchal 
times. 

Pley. Would our ancestors have lived as long, if there had been ? 

Alb. How long did they live, as it was? Modern criticism has rather 
shaken our belief in the almost millennium of Methuselah, and the 
general longevity of “the world’s grey fathers.” 

Ray. I suppose you fancy you are quoting Campbell, and don’t 
know 
Alb, Yes, I do. “One poet is another’s plagiary, and this a third’s, 
till they all end in Homer.” - Campbell was in my mind, though Henry 
Vaughan used the words before him. I marvel how you happened to be 
cognisant of it. 

Ray. Confound you! do you think a man has read nothing, because 
he is not always flinging the scraps of his reading in your teeth ? 
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Alb. I will not stand this eternal nonsense about quoting. What is it 
you want? Originality? Bosh! There has been no originality for 
ages! Have I drunk ink? have I fed on the dainties that are in a 
book? Ay or no? How are you to know I have so banqueted? If 
my reading did not go forth of me it were all one as though I had it not. 
If I speak to you the “ ipsissima verba” of Homer, Plato, Tacitus, 
Jeremy Taylor, or whom you will of the poets, philosophers, historians, 
and divines, whom I have at my fingers’ ends, you abuse me fora pe- 
dant. If I give you the thoughts of my betters, recognisable through 
the dilution of my own puny phraseology, you sneer at me for a plagiarist. 
“Now, they that like it, may ;—the rest may choose.” Iam a scatterer 
of pearls, and you are—no matter. Let me talk my talk; or, take your 
choice. I will dry you up to the dust of death with statistics—political 
economy—boredom ineffable of all consolidated British -‘Association 
long-windedness,—or I will sit brooding over your intellectual twilight 
with the curse of my eternal silence. I'll trouble you for the dry toast 
and the mustard. By the way, what capital words, for a bore, are the 
“seccatore” of the Italians, the fellow who “dries you up;” and the 
“quelle scie” of the Frenchman, the ass who grates and rasps you to 
madness with “the dull, dry see-saw of his horrible bray!” I suppose 
the manlier old Romans were not exempt from such social inflictions, 
but 

Ray. Of course not! What was he who button-holed Horatius Flaccus 
in the Via Sacra ? 

Alb. Je vous y attendois. Yet you might have waited till I had done. 
Doubtless, a specimen of the first magnitude. But why hadn’t they a 
word for the thing? “ Molestus,” or some such adjective, may serve 
epithetically ; but I think you will hardly find in the language a good 
honest noun. Apropos of bores, has either of you read Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s ‘ Poet at the Breakfast-Table’? No? Then listen. “ There 
is,” he says, ‘“‘one blameless person whom I cannot love, and have no 
excuse for hating. It is the innocent fellow-creature, otherwise inoffensive 
to me, whom I find I have ‘involuntarily joined on turning a corner, I 
suppose the Mississippi, which was flowing quietly along, minding its own 
business, hates the Missouri for coming into it all at once with its muddy 
stream. JI will not compare myself to the clear or the turbid current, but 
I will own that my heart sinks when I find that all of a sudden I am in 
for a corner confluence ; and I cease loving my neighbour as myself, till I 
can get away from him.” 

St. J. True, and good. I recollect making a cognate reflection overthe 
waters-meet of the Rhone and the Arve just below Geneva, where the two 
roll on, ever so far, side by side, but not arm in arm, till gradually “ evil 
communications corrupt good manners,” and the almost Mediterranean 
sapphire of the nobler flood is finally befouled and begrimed by the per- 
severing interpenetrations of the baser, and the whole volume darkens to 
a complexion like that of Thames beneath us when he dirtiest flows. 

Ray. 1 recollect a certain cosy Club of my earlier days, long since 
levelled with the ground, and a certain kindly Baronet, lost, I fear, for 
ever to London society, but, wherever he be, a social favourite still, From 
the threshold of that Club you descended to the street by either of two 
semicircular flights of steps, tending, of course, towards opposite quarters. 
And from its portals the Baronet never emerged without a cautious pause 
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and a rapid reconnaissance of the length of the pavé to right and left. 
“OF ! O my friend!” would he say, with a slight foreign tone 
and accent, pleasant to hear, but not reproducible by me, “ What a, 

happy idea had he, the architect of this Club! I bless his nameless 
“memory! If I see a confounded fool approaching from the City, at once 
I escape him by the West ; if I am aware of an infernal bore arriving from 
the Wegt-end, I save myself at once in Covent Garden and the East.” 

St. J. Ay, I, too, knew him well, and miss him too. Do you mind 
one afternoon when little Wheezlemore shuffled in, brimful of a second 
edition and overflowing with the details of a family murder of more than 
ordinary atrocity? The Baronet was, more swo, airing the lower part of 
his back before the reading-room fire. Omitting only the locus in quo, but 
bating no jot of the sickening details, mapping the position, length, 
breadth, and Aepth of every mortal gash, ‘with the precision of an inquest- 
surgeon, rendering every splash of blood and brain on wall and floor with 
the fidelity of a pre-Raphaelite painter,—little Wheezie gasped out his 
ghastly tale. The Baronet was deeply moved. “ Fr-r-rightful!” he in- 
terjected. “ Hor-r-rible, my God! the wretch! the execrable monster! 
And where, my good friend, where, I pray you, was this most appalling 
tragedy enacted?” “Oh! didn’t I mention it? I forget the name of the 
street; somewhere in Clerkenwell.” Sir H drew a long breath of 

relief. “Ah! somewhere in Clerkenwell? Then, I think, my good 
friend, we may contrive to bear it with some degree of composure,” 

Alb. Amiable cynic ! 

Ray. Perfect! an unconscious photograph! you have painted him to 
the life in two words. But the cynicism was the mere conventional mask 
with which you, and I, and all of us, are too apt to hide the natural man, 
and the amiability was patent through all the flimsy disguise. He would 
have hanged the murderer with his own hands rather than justice should 
fail, and been miserable ever after for his share in an act of severity. If 
you thirst for the more simple unadulterated un-“ Simpsoned ” milk of 
human kindness, hear an anecdote of another popular elder of the same 
synagogue. There strolled in one afternoon the Honourable and Reverend 
Kingson Tilbury. On his way to the Club, he told us, he had caught a 
seedily-dressed pickpocket in the act of appropriating his bandana. “ And 
what did you do with him, sir?’ asked a deferential youngster. “ Do? 
oh! Ilet him go, poor devil, for the sake of his wife and family. I dare 
say he wasn’t a bad sort of fellow at home, don’t you know.” 

‘St. J. Ah! the kindly courteous old Soldier-Dean :—the voluminous 
cambric of his spotless choker carried you back in the spirit to the days of 
the Regency: a pinch from his ever-liberal box was a social charity that 
blessed him that gave and him that took alike. 

Alb, A profoundly interesting series of most sensational reminiscences. 
Apropos, Pleydell, is your Mrs. Blinkwater in the habit of inhaling the 
aromatic stimulant ? 

Pley. Heaven only knows! Never in my presence. Why? 

Alb, Oh! the slightest possible soupgon of circumstantial evidence. 
When she set that plate of biscuits before me just now, I sneezed, that’s 
all. I don’t know why she shouldn’t. Coleridge propounded once an 
hypothesis that snuff might be the final cause of the human nose. 

St. J. For there never was yet philosopher that didn’t talk mere 
folly at odd times. Small blame to him if any, though he might as reason- 
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ably have suggested that a peg-top was the final cause of a schoolboy’s 
breeches-pocket. 

Pley. Pass the claret. To see a lion in his den is well enough, but one 
would hardly be a Daniel for the purpose. I don’t think I should have 
cared much for a whole “ nicht wi’ Coleridge.” 

Ray. Or Carlyle, for that matter, if he talks as he writes, 

St. J. Or Ruskin, for like reason. - 

Alb, Or—may I suggest—Tupper? 

Ray. Mj yevétto! Not while I can read Solomon in the authorized 
version. I hope that the Revision Committee in the Jerusalem Chamber 
won’t mangle the greatest of royal and noble authors too much. 

Pley. You tap a grave topic there, Raymond. 

Ray. I know it: a very grave one. I don’t much take to a new 
lectionary pregnant with an awkward admission that we had better skip 
such and such inspired chapters ; and I own I dread the thought of a new 
Bible—not on my own account or yours—but for the sake of Dickon, 
and Hodge, and Joan. 

St. J. Ay, a universal decimal coinage would be an excellent thing in 
the end, no doubt; but it would generate no end of present trouble and 
difficulty, and take many a year to commend itself to a multitude accus- 
tomed to twelve penny pieces in a shilling. 

Ray. The analogy is not altogether perfect, but it sufficiently illustrates 
my meaning. We have got a grand old text, unimprovable in spirit, 
scarcely to be amended in diction, accepted—ignorantly, it may be, but 
how beneficially !—for the better part of three hundred years, as an utter- 
ance almost as inspired as its original. Are we to expect for the handi- 
work of a dozen contemporary clergymen—most respectable persons, but 
distinguishable from ourselves chiefly by length of gaiter and depth of 
Hebrew—that veneration which hallows the one great national boon for 
which England can bless the memory of a Stuart? I would have it done 
—in the first instance at any rate—by way of notes, retaining the old 
familiar pages—with the amended version and its justification, where 
necessary, at the foot; and carefully eschewing all mere stereotypical 
“goody” dissertations I question, too, whether our special era of doubt, 
criticism, and “cloudy Christianity,” is altogether the most opportune 
moment for the experiment. Some might perhaps think (PLEYDELL 
rises and pokes the fire; St. Joun abstractedly traces imperfect reminis- 
cences of Kuclid on the table-cloth ; Auspany yawns audibly). Confound 
you all; can’t you listen for a moment to sense and seriousness? Well, 
have it your own way! Dixi. 

Alb. Ka) revi pev révtwv TosadTa &GH08w. No—no more wine, thanks. 
Not without a natural pang at being compelled to desert so much good 
company, I must be going. My presence is requested shortly at a mid- 
night modern conversation in the more modish regions of the occident, 
where Darwin is expected to tickle the ears of a genealogically-curious 
audience, with some interesting disquisitions upon the steps by which 
our remote simious progenitors “moved upward working out the beast :” 
and I would not carry thither on my raiment the abiding flavour of that 
incense with which I perceive St. John preparing to make fragrant your 
chambers. 

St. J. Will he tell you of any movement among our “ poor relations” 
of the present? Is there no “excelsior!” for modern monkeydom ? 
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May the quadrumana of the nineteenth century never hope to become 
such as I? 

Alb. (rising). Spend a series of contemplative Sabbaths with the 
“upper Ten,” among the cages at the Zoo; observe the educational 
progress of the pupils of the barrel-organ Professors; watch your mirror 
while shaving; and despair not! A fair good-night, O fraternal triad of 
improved Apes! (Hzit, as Mrs. Jinkwater appears with coffee and liqueur- 
glasses). 

Ray. Pleydell, you are my friend,—but of all the confounded intoler- 
able puppies—— 

St. J. Pleydell, you are my host into the bargain,—but of all the 
cursed self-sufficient coxcombs—— 

Pley, Fiddle-de-dee! How did Mr, Mivins describe Mr. Smangle ?/—“a 
d——d infernal pleasant gentlemanly dog!” As for his quotations, I 
confess to a sneaking kindness toward them, and rather like to hear them, 
as I also rather like to hear you fellows pitch into them. Thackeray— 
though I did not choose to flatter Albany by saying so while he was here 
—had now and then a knack of wresting from a quotation a meaning not 
its own. The conversation at the Club turned, one night, upon the sub- 
ject of pet-names: and some one cited a lady-friend who said, “I love a 
pet-name. I like my husband to call me ‘ mouse !’”—“ Avda prot évverte 
Movoa!” jingled W. M. T. to his next neighbour. I recollect once assist- 
ing with him at a table-d’héte dinner at a certain seaside hotel. He 
sate next to a gentleman named Perfect, a worthy good man, but nota 
wise one, and withal a bore of the first magnitude. “Ass in presenti 
Perfectum format,” was his murmured comment to me as he passed out to 
his post-prandial cigar. You provoked that Parthian shot, my St. John! 
Light up—let not your angry passions rise. We shall have time for a 

uiet whiff before they come. 

St. J. They? who? what others? do we look for more ? 

Pley. Of course. You don’t suppose I am going to play “Dumby” 
with you two, do you? [Violent agitation of knocker and door-bell. 
Mrs. JINKWATER ushers in RuFFineton of 22 King’s Bench Walks, barrister 
of twenty years’ briefless standing, in a velveteen shooting-coat and wide- 
awake hat, and Fyenesse,a middle-aged lingering representative of decay- 
ing special-pleaderism, from the ground-floor, in dressing-gown and 
slippers. | 

Ruff. Who's here? I can’t see through the smoke. What a devil of a 
stink ! . 

Ray. Od’s fires and frying-pans! but this is from bad to worse. Has 
Belgravia delivered us from the supercilious sarcasm of an Albany, only 
to plague us sorer with the Bohemian insolence of a 

Ruf. A Ruffington, 1 suppose. Out with it, man! I am a worm 
already crushed and have no strength to turn. Who’s Albany? the 
“swell” we met shivering on the stairs ? 

St. J. That was the fiend this fume did exorcise ! 

Ruff. No wonder! Tobias’s diabolifuge was a fool to it. I too co 
wish myself in “ the utmost parts of Egypt!” 

Fye. Poor devil! i could not but find in my heart to pity the 
paulo-post-future of his boots. The floodgates of all Olympus are open! 
the bottom of Jupiter’s sieve is washed clean out! and there is not a 
disengaged cab between St. Dunstan’s and Charing Cross! 
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Alb. So much the better! He’ll be too sloppy to “show,” and Darwin 
miss a cogent present argument of his doctrine. 

St. J. Alas, the foul ingratitude of man! You, Ruffington, out of this 
very pouch, have begged or filched more pipefuls than 

Ruff. For the love of good hovest prose, turn off that tap, and spare us ! 
Peccavi! I provoked it. I was ungrateful, cross, yea, savage. I am 
the very butt of all the arrows of outrageous fortune. Calamities—grega- 
rious ever, curse them !—have to-night galloped rough-shod over this 
mangled and yet palpitating frame. My steak was tough—my flask of 
Gladstone was flat. My new umbrella—the envy of the street, the orna- 
ment of the “stand” in the Club, the chef-d’wuvre of Sangster’s deftest 
artist—some scoundrel has carried it off—by mistake, of course—and I 
shall never see it more. I have been soaked to the core! I have found 
my home desolate, my candle-stick ungarnished, my coalscuttle without 
a lump, my backy-box a vacuum! Bear with me! Comfort me! In 
all penitence I crave of you, my St. John, an alms of that very weed 
whose ambrosial savour I did but now, in the bitterness of my soul, un- 
justly vilipend; and, Pleydell, for charity, play Titinius’ part and minister 
to me a tumbler of something hot! 

Pley. Anon, anon, sweet sufferer! Cut in, you four, while I set forth 
the “ materials.” Fill the kettle, Mrs. Jinkwater, and set it by the fire. 
And now, I no Jonger require your services. You are dismissed from this 
moment, Mrs. J. ! 

Mrs. Jink. Dismissed, Mr. Pleydell, sir? O Lord! sir, whatever 

Pley. Be calm, too keenly apprehensive specimen of a too sensitive 
sex! You may retire for the night, I mean, I shall breakfast in the 
morning at—whatever hour it pleases me to get up. William J.! look 
in, with my respectful compliments, on the Attorney-General, if you can 
find him still in chambers, and beg him not to be distressed if I should 
chance to be late at consultation at 9 a.m. to-morrow. 








W. J. winks at his parent, and slams the outer door violently behind their 
joint exit. Commencement of serious business, and rapid development 
of the worst passions of human nature. Clouds of smoke—torrents of 
diluted alcohol—storms of untempered recrimination—revokes latent 
and patent—exultation, execration, disputation, humiliation, and re- 
conciliation :—Hoyle set at defiance, and J, C. trampled under foot. 
Five consecutive “last” rubbers, two “very last” ditto, one more “ to 
conclude ;” and exeunt omnes, all losers, at 14 A.M. 

Pley. (solus—with the stump of a cigar, and complacently jingling a hand- 
ful of loose silver in the right-hand pocket of his nether integuments). 
Laus Deo! 
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ALICE LORRAINE. 


A TALE OF THE SOUTH DOWNS. 


PART III.—CHAPTER XIII. 


Hitary Lorrarne enjoyed his 
sudden delivery from London, and 
the fresh delight of the dewy coun- 
try, with such loud approval, and 
such noisy lightsomeness of heart, 
that even Crusty John, perched 
high on the driving-box above him, 
could not help looking back now 
and then into the van, and affording 
the horses the benefit of his opinion. 
“A right down hearty one he be, 
as ‘ll make some of our maids look 
alive. And the worst time of year 


for such work too, when the May- 
Dukes is in, and the Hearts a colour- 
ing |” 

Hilary was sitting on an empty 


“ half-sieve,” and with his usual affa- 
bility enjoying the converse of 
“Paddy from Cork,” as everybody 
called the old Irishman, who served 
alike for farm, road, or market, as 
the “lad of all work.” But Gregory 
Lovejoy, being of a somewhat grave 
and silent order, was already begin- 
ning to doubt his own prudence in 
bringing their impulsive friend so 
near to a certain fair cousin of his 
now staying at the hospitable farm, 
in whom he felt a tender in- 
terest. Poor Lovejoy feared that 
his chance would be small against 
this dashing stranger; and he 
balanced uncomfortably in his mind, 
whether or not he should drop a hint, 
at the first opportunity, to Lorraine, 
concerning his views in that quarter. 
Often he almost resolved to do 
so; and then to his diffidence 
it seemed presumptuous to fancy 
that any young fellow of Hilary’s 
birth and expectations would en- 
tangle himself in their rustic world. 

At Bromley they pulled up, to 


bait “man and beast,” three fine 
horses, and four good men, eager to 
know the reason why they should 
not have their breakfast. Lorraine, 
although very short of cash (as he 
always found the means to be), de- 
manded and stood out for leave to 
pay for everybody. This privilege 
was obtained at last—as it generally 
is by persistency—and after that 
it was felt that Hilary could no 
longer be denied his manifest right 
to drive the van. He had driven 
the Brighton four-horse coach, the 
whole way to London, times and 
again; and it was perfectly absurd 
to suppose that he could not manage 
three horses. Master John Shorne 
yielded his seat, apparently to this 
reasoning, but really to his own sure 
knowledge that the horses after so 
long a journey would be, on their 
way to stall, as quiet as lambs in 
the evening. Therefore he rolled 
himself up in the van, and slept the 
sleep of the man who has. been up 
and wide-awake all night, for the 
sake of other people. 

The horses well knew the true way 
home, and offered no cause for bit 
or whip; and they seemed to be 
taken sometimes with the pleasure 
which Hilary found in addressing 
them. They lifted their tails, and 
they pricked their ears, at the pro- 
per occasions genially ; till the heat 
of the day settled down on their 
backs, and their creases grew dark 
and then lathery. And the horsefly 
(which generally forbears the plea- 
sure of nuisance till July) in this 
unusually hot summer was earnest 
in his vogation already. Therefore, 
being of a leisurely mind, as behoves 
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all genuine sons of the soil, Master 
Shorne called a halt, through the 
blazing time of noon, before battling 
with the “ Backbone of Kent,” as 
the beautiful North Down range is 
called. Here in a secluded glen 
they shunned the heats of Canicula 
under the sign of the “Pig and 
Whistle.” 

Thus the afternoon was wearing 
when they came to Sevenoaks, and 
passing through that pleasant town, 
descended into the weald of Kent. 
No one but Hilary cared for the 
wonderful beauty and richness of 
the view, breadth upon breadth of 
fruitland, woven in and out with 
hops and corn; and towards the 
windings of the Medway, pastures 
of the deepest green, even now after 
the heat of the sun, and the thirst 
of the comet that drank the dew. 
Turning on the left from the Ton- 
bridge road, they threaded their way 
along narrow lanes, where the hedges 
no longer were scarred with chalk, 


but tapestried with all shades of 
green, and even in the broken places, 
rich with little cascades of loam. 
Careless dog-rose played above them 


with its loose abandonment; and 
honeysuckle was almost ready to re- 
lease its clustered tongues. But 
“Travellers? Joy”—the joy that 
makes all travellers long to rest in 
Kent—abode as yetin the hopeful 
bud, a pendent shower of emerald. 
These things were not heeded 
much, but pleasantly accepted, by 
the four men and three horses. All 
felt alike that the world was made 
for them, and for them to enjoy 
themselves; and little they cared to 
go into the reason, when they had the 
room for it. With this large sense 
of what ought to be, they came to 
the gate of Old Applewood farm, a 
great white gate with a padlock on 
it. This stopped the road, and was 
meant to do so; for Martin Love- 
joy, Gregory’s father, claimed the 
soil of the road from this point, and 
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denied all right of way, public or 
even private, to all claimauts of 
whatsoever kind. On the other hand 
the parish claimed it as a public 
thoroughfare, and two farmers fur- 
ther on vowed that it was an “ oc- 
cupation road;” and what was more, 
they would use it as such. “ Grower 
Lovejoy,” as the neighbourhood 
called him—not that he was likely 
to grow much ‘more, but because of 
his cherry-orchards—here was the 
proper man to hold the gate against 
all his enemies. When they sawed 
it down, he very promptly replaced 
it with cast-iron ; and when this was 
shattered with a fold-pitcher, he 
stopped their premature triumph 
by a massive barrier of wrought 
metal case-hardened against rasp or 
cold chisel. Moreover he painted 
it white, so that any nocturnal at- 
tack might be detected at . greater 
distance. 

When Paddy had oe this 
gate with a key which he had car- 
ried to London, they passed through 
an orchard of May-Duke cherries, 
with the ripe fruit hanging quite 
over the road. “No wonder you 
lock the gate,” said Lorraine, as 
Crusty John, now on the box again, 
handed him a noble cluster, ‘with 
the dark juice mantling richly under 
the ruddy gloss of skin. 

“Do you mean that we should 
get them stolen?’ Gregory asked, 
with some indignation; for his 
Kentish pride was touched: “ oh, 
no, we should never get them 
stolen. Nobody about here would 
do such a thing.” 

“Then they don’t know what’s 
good,” answered Hilary, jumping at 
another cluster; “I was born to 
teach the Kentish public tle proper 
way to steal cherries.” 

“ Well, they do take them some- 
times,” the truthful Gregory con- 
fessed ; but we never call it steal- 
ing, any more than we do what the 
birds take.” 
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“Valued fellow - student, thy 
strong point will not be the cri- 
minal Jaw. But you must have a 
criminal love of the law, to jump 
at it out of these cherry-trees.” 

“Tt was my mother’s work, as 
you know. Ah, there she is, and 
my cousin Phyllis !” 

For the moment Lovejoy forgot 
his duty to his friend and particular 
guest, and slipping, down from the 
tail of the van, made off at full 
speed through the cherry-trees. 
Hilary scarcely knew what to do. 
The last thing that ever occurred to 
him was that any one had beenrude 
to him; still it was rather unpleas- 
ant to drive, or be driven, up to 
the door of his host, sitting upon a 
bushel-basket, and with no one to 
say who he was. Yet to jump out 
and run after Gregory, and collar 
him while he saluted his mother, 
was even a worse alternative. Ina 
very féw moments that chance was 
gone; for the team, with the scent 
of their corn so nigh, broke into a 
merry canter, and rattled along 
with their ears pricked forward, 
and a pleasant jingling. Neither 
did they stop until they turned 
into a large farmyard, with an 
oast-house at the further end of it. 
The dwelling-house was of the 
oldest fashion, thatched in the 
middle, at each end gabled, tiled 
in some places, and at some parts 
slabbed. Yet, on the whole, it 
looked snug, dry, and happy. Here, 
with one accord, they halted, and 
shook themselves in their harness, 
and answered the neighs of their 
friends in the stables. 

Hilary, laughing at his own plight, 
but feeling uncommonly stiff in the 
knees, arose from his basket, and 
looked ‘around; and almost the first 
thing that met his gaze destroyed 
all his usual presence of mind. 
This was a glance of deep surprise, 
mingled with timid inquiry and 
doubt, from what Master Hilary 
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felt at once to be the loveliest, 
sweetest, and most expressive brown 
eyes in the universe. The young 
girl blushed as she turned away, 
through fear of having shown curi- 
osity; but the rich tint of her 
cheeks was faint, compared with 
the colour of poor Lorraine’s. That 
gay youth was taken aback so utterly 
by the flash of a moment that he 
could not find a word to say, but 
made pretence in a wholesale man- 
ner to see nothing at all particular. 
But the warm blood from his heart 
belied him, which he turned away 
to hide, and worked among the 
baskets briskly, hoping to be looked 


-at, and preparing to have another 


look as soon as he felt that it could 
be done, 

Meanwhile, that formidable crea- 
ture, whose glance had produced 
such a fine effect, recovered more 
promptly from surprise, and felt 
perhaps the natural pride of suc- 
cess, and desire to pursue the fugi- 
tive. At any rate, she was quite 
ready to hear whatever he might 
have to say for himself. 

“T must ask you to forgive me,” 
Lorraine began in a nervous manner, 
lifting his ‘hat, and still blushing 
freely, “ for springing so suddenly 
out of the earth—or rather, out of 
this van, I mean; though that can’t 
be right, for I still am init. I 
believe that I have the pleasure of 
speaking to Miss Phyllis Clitherow. 
Your cousin, Mr, Lovejoy, is a very 
great friend: of mine indeed; and 
he most kindly asked, or rather, 
what I mean to say is, invited me 
to come down for a day or two to 
this delightful part of the world; 
and I have enjoyed it so much 
already, that I am sure—that—that 
in fact. x 

“That I hope you may soon en- 
joy it more.” She did not in the 
least mean any sarcasm or allusion 
to Hilary’s present state; still he 
fancied that she did; until the kind 
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look, coming so sweetly from the 
kind warm heart, convinced him 
that she never could be so cruel. 

“T see the most delightful pro- 
spect I ever could imagine of enjoy- 
ing myself,” Lorraine replied, with 
a glance, imparting to his harmless 
words the mischief of that which 
nowadays we call “a most unwar- 
rantable personal allusion.” But 
she did not, or would not, take it so. 

“ How kind of you to be pleased 
so lightly! But we do our best, 
in our simple way, when any one 
kindly comes to see us.” 

“ Why, Miss Clitherow, I thought 
from what your cousin said to me 
that you were only staying here for 
a little time yourself.” 

“You are quite right as to Miss 
Clitherow. But I am not my cousin 
Phyliis. I am only Mabel Lovejoy, 
Gregory Lovejoy’s sister.” 

“By Jove, how glad I: am 
cried Hilary, in his impetuous way ; 
“what a fool I must have been not 
to know it, after I saw him run to 
meet his cousin in the orchard! 
But that treacherous Gregory never 
told me that he even had a sister. 
Now, won’t I thoroughly give it to 
him !” 

“You must not be angry, Mr. 
Lorraine, with poor Gregory, be- 
cause—because Phyllis is such a 
beautiful girl.” 

“Don’t let me hear about beauti- 
ful girls! As if—as if there could 
be any - 

“Good enough for Gregory,” she 
answered, coming cleverly to his 
rescue, for he knew that he had 
gone too far; “but wait till you 
have seen cousin Phyllis.” 

“There is one thing I shall not 
defer for the glory of seeing a thou- 
sand Miss Clitherows, and that is 
the right that I have to shake hands 
with my dear friend Gregory’s 
sister.” 

He had leaped from the van 
some time ago, and now held out 


? 
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his hand (a good strong one, pleas- 
ingly veined with cherry-juice), and 
she, with hospitable readiness, laid 
her pretty palm therein. He felt 
that it was a pretty hand, and a 
soft one, and a hearty one; and he 
found excuse to hold it longer, while 
he asked a question. 

“Now, how did you know my 
name, if you please, while 1 made 
such a stupid mistake about yours?” 

“By your bright blue eyes,” she 
was going to answer, with her native 
truthfulness ; but the gaze of those 
eyes suggested that the downright 
truth might be dangerous. There- 
fore, for once, she met a question 
with a question warily. 

“Was it likely that I should not 


d&now you, after all I have heard of 


you?” This pleased him well in a 
general way. For Hilary, though 
too free (if possible) from conceit 
and arrogance, had his own little 
share of vanity. Therefore, upon 
the whole, it was lucky, and showed 
due attention to his business, that 
Grower Lovejoy now came up, to 
know what was doing about the 
van. 

Martin Lovejoy was not a squat- 
ter, by seven years stamped into 
“tenant right,” which means for the 
most part landlord’s wrong. Nor 
was he one of those great tenant 
farmers who, even then, were be- 
ginning to rise, and hold their own 
with “landed gentry.” His farm 
was small, when compared with 
some; but it was outright his own, 
having descended to him through 
long-buried generations, So that 
he was one of the ever-dwindling 
class of “ franklins,” a class that has 
done good work for England, neither 
obtaining nor wanting thanks. 

Old lewood farm contained 
altogether about six hundred acres, 
whereof at least two-thirds lay 
sweetly in the Vale of Medway, 
and could show root, stem, or bine 
against any other land in Kent, and 
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therefore any in England. Here 
was no fear of the heat of the sun, 
or the furious winter’s rages, such a 
depth of nature underlay the roots 
of everything. Nothing ever suf- 
fered from that poverty of blood 
which makes trees canker on a 
shallow soil; and no tree rushed 
into watery strength (which very 
soon turns to weakness), through 
having laid hold upon something 
that suited only a particular part 
of it. 

And not the trees alone, but all 
things, grew within that proper 
usage of a regulated power (yet 
with more of strength to come up, 
if it should be called for), which 
has made our land and country 
fertile over all the world; receiving 
submissively the manners and the 
manure of ail nations, This is a 
thing to be proud @f; but the op- 
portunity for such pride was not 
open to the British mind at the 


poor old time we deal with. 
Martin Lovejoy knew no more 
than that the rest of Europe was 


amassed against our island ; and if 
England meant to be England, every 
son of that old country must either 
fight himself or pay. Martin would 
rather have fought than paid, if 
he had only happened to be a score 
and a half years younger. 

Hilary Lorraine knew well (when 
Martin Lovejoy took his hand, and 
welcomed him to Old Applewood) 
that here was a man to be relied on, 
to make good his words and mind. 
A man of moderate stature, but of 
sturdy frame, and some dignity ; 
ready to meet everybody pretty 
much as he was met. 

“Glad to see you, sir,” he said ; 
“T have often heard of you, Master 
Lorraine ; it is right kind of you to 
come down. I hope that you are 
really hungry, sir.” 

“To the last degree,” answered 
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Hilary; “I have been eating off and 
on, but nothing at all to speak of, 
in the noble air I have traveled 
through.” 

“ Our air has suited you, I see by 
the colour of your cheeks and eyes, 
Aha! the difference begins, as I have 
seen some scores of times, at ten 
miles out of London, And we are 
nearly thirty here, sir, from that 
miserable place. Excuse me, Master 
Lorraine, I hope I say nothing to 
offend you.” 

“ My dear sir, how can you offend 
me? I hate London heartily. There 
must be a million people there a 
great deal too good to live in it. 
We are counting everybody this 
year; and I hear that when it is 
made up there will be a million 
and a quarter !” 

“T can’t believe it. I cannot 
belieye it. There never was such 
a deal before. And how can there 
want to be so many now? This 
numbering of the people is an un- 
holy thing, that leads to plagues. 
All the parsons around here say that 
this has brought the comet. And 
they may show something for it; 
and they preach of Jerusalem when 
it was going to be destroyed. They 
have frightened all our young maids 
terribly. What issaid in London, 
sir ?”” 

“Scarcely anything, Mr. Love- 
joy: scarcely anything at all. We 
only see him every now and then, 
because of the smoke between us. 
And when we see him, we have 
always got oir own work to attend 
to.” 

“ Wonderful, wonderful !” an- 
swered the Grower; “ who can make 
out them Londoners? About their 
business they would go if Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram were all swal- 
lowed up in front of them, For 
that I like them. I like a man— 
but come into our little supper, sir.” 
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The next day was Sunday; and 
Hilary (having brought a small bag 
of clothes with him) spent a good 
deal of the early time in attending 
to his adornment. For this he had 
many good reasons to give, if only 
he had thought about them; but 
the only self-examination that oc- 
curred to him was at the looking- 
glass. Here he beheld himself 
looking clean and bright, as he al- 
‘ ways did look; and yet he was not 
quite satisfied (as he ought to have 
been) with his countenance. “There 
is room for a lot of improvement,” 
he exclaimed at himself, quite bit- 
terly: “how coarse, and how low, 
I begin to look! But there is not 
a line in her face that could be 
changed without spoiling it. There 
again! Hairs, hairs, coming al- 
most everywhere! Beautiful girls 
have none of that stuff. How they 
All their hair is 


must despise us ! 
ornamental, and ours comes so dis- 


gracefully !” 


~ When he had no one else to talk 
to, Hilary always talked to himself. 
He always. believed that he knew 
himself better than anybody else 
could know him. And so he had a 
tight to. do; and so he must have 
done just now, if doubtful watch of 
himself and great shaking of his 
head could help him, 

At last he began to be fit to go 
down, according to his own ideas, 
though not at all sure that he 
might not have managed to touch 
himself up just a little bit more— 
which might make all the differ- 
ence. He thought that he looked 
pretty well; but still he would 
have liked to ask Gregory before it 
was too late to make any change, 
and the beautiful eyes fell upon 
him. But Gregory, and all the 
rest, were waiting for him in the 
breakfast-room ; and no one allowed 


him to suspect how much he had 
tried their patience. . 

Young Lovejoy showed a great 
deal of skill in keeping Lorraine to 
the other side of the table from 
Phyllis Clitherow ; and Hilary was 
well content to sit at the side of 
Mabel. . Phyllis, in his opinion, 
was a beautiful girl enough, and 
clever in her way, and lively ; but 
lovely was the only word to be used 
at all about Mabel. And she asked 
him to have just a spoonful of 
honey, and to share a pat of butter 
with her, in such a voice, and with 
such a look, that if she had said, 
“here are two oz. of cold-drawn cas- 
tor oil—if you take one, PU take 
the other,” he must have opened 
his mouth for it. 

So they went on; and neither 
knew the deadly sin they were drop- 
ping to—that deadly sin of loving 
when the level and entire landscape 
of two lives are different. 

Through the rich fields, and 
across a pretty little wandering 
brook, which had no right to make 
a quarter of the noise it was mak- 
ing, this snug party went to church. 
Accurate knowledge of what to do, 
as well as very pretty manners, and 
a sound resolve to be over- nice 
(rather than incur the possibility of 
pushing), led the two young men from 
London rather to underdo the stiles, 
and almost go quite away, than to 
express their feelings by hands, 
whenever the top-bar made a tangle, 
according tothe usual knot of it. The 
two girls entered into this, and said 
to themselves, what a very superior 
thing it was to have young men 
from London in comparison with 
young hop-growers, who stood here 
and there across them, and made 
them so blush for each inch of 
their legs. What made it ali the 
more delicate, and ever so much 
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more delightful, was, that the excel- 
lent Grower was out of the way, 
and so was Mrs. Lovejoy. For the 
latter, being a most kind-hearted 
woman, had rheumatic pains at the 
first church-bell, all up the leaders 
of her back ; so that the stiles were 
too many for her, and Master Love- 
joy was compelled to drive her in 
the one-horse shay. 

By the time these staid young 
men and maidens came to the little 
churchyard gate everything was 
settled between them, as if by deed 
under hand and seal, although not 
so much as a wave of the air, much 
“Jess any positive whisper of the 
wind, had stirred therein. The im- 
port of this unspoken and even un- 
dreamed covenant was, that Gregory 
now, must walk with Phyllis, and 
see to her, and look at her, without 
her having any second thoughts 
concerning Hilary. Hilary, on the 
other hand, was to be acknowledged 
as the cavalier of Mabel; to help 
her when she wanted helping, and 
to talk when she wanted talking ; 
although it might be assumed quite 
fairly that she could do most of that 
for herself. Feeling the strength 
of good management, all of them 
marched into church accordingly. 

In the very same manner they 
all marched out, after behaving un- 
commonly well, and scarcely glane- 
ing at one another, when the clergy- 
man gave out that the heat of the 
weather had not allowed him to 
write a new discourse that week ; 
but as the same cause must have 
made them forgetful of what he had 
said last Sunday (when many of 
them seemed inattentive), he now 
proposed, with the Divine. assist- 
ance, to read the same sermon again 
to them. 

With the unconverted youthful 
mind, a spring (like that of Jack- 
out-of-the-box) at the outer door of 
the church jumps up, after being so 
long inside, into that liberal good- 
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will, which is one of our noblest senti- 
ments. Anybody is glad to see almost 
everybody ; and people (though 
of one parish) in great joy forego 
their jangling. The sense of a 
grand relief, and a conscience wiped 
clean for another week, leads the 
whole lot to love one another as 
far as the gate of the churchyard. 

But our young people were much 
inclined to love one another much 
further. The more they got into 
the meadow-land, and the strength 
of the summer around them, with 
the sharp stroke of the sun, and 
the brisk short shadows of one an- 
other, the more they were treading 
a dangerous path, and melting away 
to each other. Hilary saw with 
romantic pride that Mabel went on 
as well as ever, and had not a bead 
on her clear bright cheeks; while 
at the same time Phyllis, though 
stopping to rest every now and then 
—but Hilary never should have 
noticed this. Such things are be- 
low contempt. 

In this old and genial house, 
the law was that the guest should 
appoint the time for dinner, when- 
ever the cares of the outer work 
permitted it. And as there were 
no such cares on Sunday, Hilary 
had to choose the time for the 
greatest event of the human day. 
This had been talked of and set- 
tled, of course, before anybody got 
the prayer-books ; and now the re- 
sult at two o’clock was a highly 
excellent repast. To escape the 
power of the sun they observed this 
festival in the hall of the house, 
which was deliciously cool even 
now, being paved with stone, and 
shaded by : a noble and fragrant wal- 
nut-tree. Mrs. Lovejoy knew, what 
many even good housekeepers seem 
not to know—to wit, that to keep 
a room cool, it is not necessary to 
open the windows when the me- 
ridian sun bombards. “For good- 
ness’ sake, let us have some air in 
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such weather as this!” they cry, 
when they might as well say, “let 
us cool the kitchen by opening the 
door of the oven.” 

Lorraine was one of those clever 
fellows who make the best of every- 
thing ; which is the cleverest thing 
that can be done by a human being. 
And he was not yet come to the 
time of life when nothing is good 
if the dinner is bad; so that he sat 
down cheerily, and cheered all the 
rest by doing so. 

Of course there were many things 
said and done, which never would 
have been said, or thought of, at 
the dinner-table of Coombe Lorraine. 
But Hilary (though of a very sen- 
sitive fibre in such matters) neither 
saw, nor heard, nor felt, a single 
thing that irked him. There was 
nothing low about anybody ; where- 
as there was something as high as 
the heavens dining out of the very 
next plate. He made himself (to 


the very utmost of his power) agree- 


able, except at the moments when 
his power of pleasing quite outran 
himself. Then he would stop and 
look at his fork—one of the fine 
old two-pronged fellows—and _al- 
most be afraid to glance, to ask 
what she was thinking. 

She was thinking the very things 
that she should have known better 
than to think. But what harm 
could there possibly be in scarcely 
thinking, so much as dreaming, 
things that could have nothing in 
them? Who was she, a country- 
girl, to set herself up, and behave 
herself, as if anybody meant any- 
thing? And yet his eyes, and the 
bend of his head, and his choice of 
that kidney-potato for her (as if 
he were born a grower)—and then 
the way he poured her beer—if 
there was nothing in all this, why 
then there was nothing in all the 
world, except delusion and breaking 
of heart. 

Hilary, sitting at her knife-hand, 
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felt a whole course of the like emo- 
tions, making allowance for gender. 
How beautifully she played her 
knife, with a feminine tenderness 
not to make too strong a slice of 
anything! And how round her 
little wrist was, popping in and out 
of sleeves, according as the elbow 
went; and no knob anywhere to 
be seen, such as women even of 
the very latest fashion have. And 
then her hair was coming towards 
him (when she got a bit of gristle) 
so that he could take a handful, if 
the other people only would have 
the manners not to look. And oh, 
what lovely hair it was! so silky, 
and so rich, and bright, and full of 
merry dances to the music of her 
laugh! And he did not think 
he had ever seen anything better 
than her style of eating, without 
showing it. Clearly enjoying her 
bit of food, and tempting all to 
feed their best; yet full of mind 
at’ every mouthful, and of heart at 
every help. But above all, when 
she looked up, quite forgetting both 
knife and fork, and looked as if she 
could look like that into no other 
eyes but his; with such a gentle 
flutter, and a timid wish to tell no 
more, and yet a sudden pulse of 
glad light from the innocent young 
heart—nothing could be lovelier 
than the way in which she raised 
her eyes, except her way of drop- 
ping them. 

These precious glances grew 
more rare and brief the more he 
sought for them; and he wondered 
whether anybody else ever had been 
treated so. Then, when he would 
seem to be doubtful, and too much 
inclined to stop, a look of surprise, 
or a turn of the head, would tempt 
him to go on again, And there 
would be little moments (both on 
his side and on hers) of looking 
about at other people with a 
stealthy richness. With a sense of 
some great treasure, made between 
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them, and belonging to themselves 
in private ; a proud demand that the 
rest of the world should attend to 
its proper business; and then, with 
one accord, a meeting of the eyes 
that were begining, more and more, 
to mean alike. 

All this was as nice as could be, 
and a pretty thing to see. Still, in 


a world that always leaves its lofti- 
est principles to accumulate, at the 
lowest interest (and once in every 
generation to be a mere drug in the 
market), “love” is used, not in 
games alone, as the briefest form of 
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“nothing.” All our lovers (bred 
as lovers must be under school 
boards) know what they are after 
now, and who can pay the nine- 
pence. But in the ancient time, 
the mothers had to see to most of 
that. 

Mrs. Lovejoy, though she did not 
speak, or look particularly, had her 
perception of what was going on 
close by. And she said to herself, 
“T will see to this. It is no good 
interfering now. I shall have Miss 
Mabel all to myself in three-quarters 
of an hour.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


Mrs. Lovejoy’s lecture to her 
daughter seemed likely to come just 
a little too late, as so many excel- 
lent lessons do. For as soon as he 
saw that all had dined, the host 
proposed an adjournment, which 
was welcomed with no small delight 
by all except the hostess. 

“ Now, Master Lorraine, and my 
niece Phyllis, what say you, if we 
gather our fruit for ourselves in the 
shady places; or rather, if we sit 
on the bank of the little brook in 
the orchard, where there is a nice 
sheltered spot; and there we can 
have a glass of wine while the maid- 
ens pick the fruit for us ?” 
“Capital,” answered Hilary ; “what 
a fine idea, Mr. Lovejoy! But surely 
we ought to pick for the ladies, in- 
stead of letting them pick for us,” 

“ No, sir, we will let them have 
the pleasure of waiting upon us. It 
is the rule of this neighbourhood, 
and ought to be observed every- 
where. We work for the ladies all 
the week, serve, honour, and obey 
them. On Sundays they do the 
like for us, and it isa very pleasant 
change. Mabel, don’t forget the 
pipes. Do you smoke, Master Lor- 
raine? If so, my daughter will fill 
a pipe for you.” 


“ That would be enough to tempt 
me, even if I disliked it, whereas 
I am very fond of it. However, I 
never do smoke, because my father 
has a most inveterate prejudice 
against it. I promised him some 
time ago to give it up for a twelve- 
month, And the beauty of it is 
that there is nothing he himself en- 
joys so much as a good pinch of 
snuff. Ah,there I am getting my 
revenge upon him, My sister will 
do anything I ask her; and he will 
do anything she asks him: and so, 
without his knowledge, I am break- 
ing him of his snuff-box.” 

“Aha, well done! I like that. 
And I like you too, young man, 
for your obedience to your father. 
That virtue is becoming very rare ; 
rarer and rarer every year. Why, 
if my father had knocked me down 
I should have lain on the ground, 
if it was a nettle-bed, till he told 
me to get up. Now, Greg, my boy, 
what would you do?” 

“Well, sir, I think that I should 
get up as quick as I could, and tell 
my mother.” 

“ Aha! and I should have the net- 
tles then. Well said, Greg, my boy ; 
I believe it is what all the young fel- 
lows nowadays would do. But 1 
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don’t mean you, of course, Master 
Lorraine. Come along, come along, 
Mabel, you know where that old 
Madeira is that your poor Uncle 
Ambrose took three times to Cal- 
cutta. Ah, poor man, I wish he 
was here! As fine a fellow as ever 
shotted a cannon at a Frenchman. 
Nelson could have done no better. 
And it did seem uncommonly hard 
upon him never to go to Church- 
yard. However, the will of the 
Lord be done! Now mind, the 
new patent cork-screw.” 

Mabel was only too glad to get 
this errand to the cellar. With 
filial instinct she perceived how 
likely she was to “catch it,” as soon 
as her mother got the chance, Not 
that she deserved it. Oh no, not 
in the least, her conscience told her. 
Was she to be actually rude to her 
father’s guest, and her brother’s 
friend? And as if she was not old 
enough now, at eighteen and a 
quarter, to judge for herself in such 
childish matters as how to behave 
at dinner-time ! 

By the side of a pebbly brook— 
which ran within stone-throw of the 
house, sparkling fresh and abundant 
from deep well-springs of the hill- 
range—they came to a place which 
seemed to be made especially for 
enjoyment. A bend of the grassy 
banks and rounded hollow of the 
fruit-land, where cherry, and- apple, 
and willow-tree clubbed their hos- 
pitable shade, and fugitive water 
made much ado to ripple down the 
zigzag rill. Here in cool and gentle 
shelter, the Grower set his four legs 
down ; i.¢., the four legs of his chair, 
because, like all that in gardens 
dwell, he found mother earth too 
rheumatic for him, especially in hot 
weather when deep sluggish fibres 
radiate. The Groweress also. had 
her chair, borne by the sedulous 
Gregory. All the rest, like nymphs 
and shepherds, strewed their re- 
cumbent forms on turf. 
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“God Almighty,” said Master 
Lovejoy, fearing that he might be 
taking it too easy for the Sabbath- 
day, “really hath made beautiful 
things for us his creatures to rejoice 
in, with praise, thanksgiving, and 
fruitfulness. Mabel, put them two 
bottles in the brook—not there, you 
stupid child; can’t you see that the 
sun comes under that old root? 
In the corner where that shelf of 
stone is. Thank you, Master Lor- 
raine. What a thing it is to have 
a headpiece! But God Almighty 
never made, among all His wonder- 
ful infinite works, the waters and the 
great whales, and the fruit-tree yield- 
ing fruit, whose seed is in itself, 
and the green herb for meat, which 
means to come to table with the 
meat; His mercy endureth for ever ; 
and He never showed it as when 
He made tobacco, and clay for to- 
bacco-pipes—the white clay that 
He made man of.” With this 
thanksgiving he began to smoke. 

“ Now, Martin, I never could see 
that,” answered Mrs. Lovejoy; “the 
best and greatest work of the Lord 
ought to have been for the women 


_ first.” 


“Good wife, then it must have 
been the apple. Ah, Gregory, I had 
your mother there. However, we 
won’t dispute on a Sunday ; it spoils 


all the goodness of going to church, 


and never leaves anything settled. 
Mabel, run away now for the fruit, 
while Gregory feels if the wine is - 
cold. Master Lorraine, I hope that 
our little way of going on, and being 
over free on a Sunday perhaps, does 
not come amiss to you.” 

Hilary did not look as if anything 
came amiss to him, as now he lay 
at the feet of Mabel, on the slope 
of the sweet rich sward, listening 
only for her voice, more liquid than 
even the tone of the brook. He 
listened for it, but not to it; inas- 
much as one of those sudden changes, 
which (at less than half a breath) 
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vapour the glass of the feminine 
mind, was having its turn with the 
maiden. Mabel felt that she had 
not kept herself to herself, as she 
should have done. Who was this 
gentleman, or what, that she should 
be taken with him so suddenly as 
to feel her breath come short, every 
time that she even thought of her 
mother? A gentleman from London 
too, where the whole time of the Court 
was spent, as Master Shorne brought 
news every week, in things that 
only the married women were allow- 
ed to hear of. In the present case, 
of course, she knew how utterly 
different all things were. How lofty 
and how grand of heart, how fear- 
ful even to look at her much—-still, 
for all that, it would only be wise 
to show him, or at least to let him 
see that—that at any rate, for the 
present—— 

“Now, Mabel, when are you 
going for the cherries? Phyllis— 
bless my heart alive! Gregory, are 
you gone to sleep? What are all 
the young people made of, when a 
touch of summer makes them only 
fit to sprawl about?” 

“Bring three sorts of cherries, 
Mabel,” Gregory shouted after her; 
“Mr. Lorraine must be tired of 
May-Dukes I am sure. The Black 
Geans must be ripe, and the Eltons, 
and the Early Amber. And go and 
see how the White-hearts are on the 
old tree against the wall.” 

“Much he knows about cherries, 
I believe!” grumbled Mr. Lovejoy ; 
“John Doe and Richard Roe be 
more to his liking thai the finest 
Griffins. Why, the White-hearts 
haven’t done stoning yet! What 
can the boy be thinking of?” It 
was the Grower's leading grievance 
that neither of his two sons seemed 
likely to take to the business after 
him. Here was the elder being 
turned by his mother into a “ thieves’ 
counsellor,” and the younger was 
away at sea, and whenever he came 


home told stories of foreign fruit 
which drove his father into a perfect 
fury. So that now it was Martin’s 
leading wish to marry his only 
daughter to some one fitted to suc- 
ceed him, who might rent the 
estate from the proper heir, for the 
land had been disgavelled. 

It is a pleasing thing to a 
young man—ay, and an old one 
may be pleased—to see a pretty 
girl make herself useful in pretty 
and natural attitudes; and that 
pleasure now might be enjoyed at 
leisure and in duplicate. For Phyllis 
Clitherow was a pretty, or rather a 
beautiful young woman, slender, 
tall, and fair of hue. Not to be 
compared with Mabel, according to 
Hilary’s judgment; but infinitely 
superior to her in the opinion of 
Gregory. All that depends upon 
taste, of course; but Mabel’s beauty 
was more likely to outlast the flush 
of youth, having the keeping quali- 
ties of a bright and sweet expres- 
sion, and the dark lustre of sensible 
eyes. 

These two went among the cherry- 
trees, with fair knowledge what to 
do, and having light scarves on 
their heads, brought behind their 
ears and tied under the curves of 
their single chins, Because they 
knew that the spurs and sprays 


‘would spoil their lovely Sunday 


hats, even if they should escape the 
drip of a cherry wounded by some 
fine thrush. The blackbirds pop 
them off entire, and so do the star- 
lings; but the thrushes sit and peck 
at them, with the juice dripping 
down on their dappled breasts, and 
a flavour in their throats which they 
mean to sing about at their leisure. 
But now the birds that were come 
among them meant to have them 
wholesale. Phyllis, being a trifle 
taller, and less deft of finger, bent the 
shady branches down for Mabel to 
pluck the fruit. Mabel knew that 
she must take the northern side of 
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the tree, of course; and the boughs 
where the hot sun had not beaten 
through the leaves and warmed the 
fruit. Also she knew that she must 
not touch the fruit with her hand 
and dim the gloss; but above all 
things to be careful—as of the goose 
with the golden eggs—to make no 
havoc of the young buds forming, 
at the base of every cluster, for the 
promise of next yeat’s crop. 

Hilary longed to go and help 
them ; but his host being very proud 
of the grandeur of his Madeira 
wine, would not even hear of it, 
And Mrs. Lovejoy, for other reasons, 
showed much skill in holding him ; 
so that he could but sit down and 
admire the picture he longed to be 
part of. Hence he beheld in the 
happy distance, in and out the well- 
fed trees, skill, and grace, and 


sprightly movements, tiny baskets 
lifted high, round arms bent for 
drawing downward, or thrown up 
for a jumping catch, and everything 


else that is so lovely, and safe to 
admire at a distance. 

By-and-by the maids came back, 
bearing their juicy treasure, and 
blithe with some sage mysticism 
of laughter. They had hit upon 
some joke between them, or some- 
thing that chanced to tickle them ; 
and when this happens with girls, 
they never seem to know when the 
humour is out of it. And of course 
they make the deepest mystery of a 
diminutive jest sc harmless, that it 
hits no one except themselves. Mrs, 
Lovejoy looked at them strongly. 
Her time for common-sense was 
come ; and she thought they were 
stealing a march upon her, by some 
whispers about young men, the last 
thing they should ever think of. 

Whereas the poor girls had no 
thought of anything of the kind. 
Neither would they think one atom 
more than they could help, of what 
did not in the least concern them ; 
if their elders, who laid down the 
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law, would only leave them to them- 
selves. And it was not long till 
this delightful discretion was afford- 
ed them. For, after a glass or two 
of wine, the heat of the day began 
to tell, through the cool air of the 
hollow, on that worthy couple, now 
kindly hand in hand, and calmly 
going down the slope of life. They 
hoped they had got a long way to 
go yet; and each thought so of 
the other. Neither of them had 
much age, being well under three- 
score years; just old enough to begin 
to look on the generation judicious- 
ly. But having attained this right 
at last, after paying heavily, what 
good could they have of it, if young 
people were ever so far above their 
judgment? Meditating thus they 
dozed, and youthful voice, and 
glance, and smile, were drowned in 
the melody of—nose. 

The breeze that comes in the 
afternoon of every hot day (unless 
the sky is hushing up for a thunder- 
storm) began to show the underside 
of leaves. and the upper gloss of 
grass, and with feeble puffs to stir 
the stagnant heat into vibration, 
like a candle quivering. Every 
breath at first was hot, and only 
made the air feel hotter, until there 
arrived a refreshing current, whether 
from some water-meadows or the 
hills where the chalk lay cool. 

“ The heat is gone,” said Martin 
Lovejoy, waking into the pleasant 
change ; ‘it will be a glorious after- 
noon. Pooh, what is this to call 
hot weather? Only three years 
ago, in 1808, I remember well 

“Tt may have been hotter then, 
my dear,” said Mrs. Lovejoy, placid- 
ly; “but it did not make you for- 
get your pipe, and be ungrateful to 
Providence about me.”? 

“Why, where can the children 
be?” cried the Grower: “ I thought 
they were all here just this moment! 
It is wonderful how they get away 
together. I thought young Lorraine 
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and Gregory were as fast asleep as 
you or I! Oh, there I hear them 
in the distance, with the girls, no 
doubt, all alive and merry !” 

5 Ay, and a little too merry, I 
doubt,” answered Mrs. Lovejoy; “a 
little too much alive for me. Why, 
they must be in the wall garden 
now! Goodness, alive, I believe 
they are, and nobody to look after 
them !” 

“Well, if they are they can’t do 
much harm. They are welcome to 
anything they can find, except the 
six strawberries I crossed, and Mabel 
will see that they don’t eat those.” 

“ Crossed _ strawberries, indeed 
now, Martin!” Mrs. Lovejoy never 
could be brought to understand 
cross-breeding ; “ they’ll do some- 
thing worse than cross your straw- 
berries unless you keep a little sharper 
look-out. They'll cross your plans, 
Master Martin Lovejoy, and it’s bad 
luck for any one who does that.” 

“T don’t understand you, wife, 
any more than you understand the 
strawberries. How could they cross 
them at this time of year?” 

“ Why, don’t you see that this 
gay young Lorraine is falling over 
head and ears in love with our dar- 
ling Mabel ?” 

“ Whew! ‘That would be a sad 
affair,” the Grower answered care- 
lessly : “I like the young fellow, and 
should be sorry to have him so 
disappointed. For of course he 
never could have our Mab unless he 
made up his mind to turn grower. 
Shorne says that he is a born sales- 
man; perhaps he is also a born 

wer.” 

“ Now, husband, why do you vex 
me so? You know as well as I do 
that he is the only son of a baronet, 
belonging, as Gregory says, to one 
of the proudest families in England ; 
though he doesn’t show much pride 
himself, that’s certain. Is it likely 
they would let him have Mabel?” 

“Ts it likely that we would let 
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Mabel have him? But this is all 
nonsense, wife ; you are always dis- 
covering such mare’s-nests. Tush! 
why, I didn’t fall in love with you 
till we fell off a horse three times 
together.” 

“T know that, of course. But 
that was because they wanted us to 
do it. The very thing is that it hap- 
pens at once when everybody’s face 
is against it. However, you've had 
your warning, Martin, and you only 
laugh at it. You have nobody but 
yourself to thank if it goes against 
your plots and plans. For my own 
part, I should be well pleased if 
Mabel were really fond of him, and 
if the great people came round in 
the end, as sooner or later they 
always do. There are very few 
families in the kingdom that need 
be ashamed of my daughter, I think. 
And he is a most highly accom- 
plished young man. He said last 
night immediately after prayer-time 
that I might try for an hour and he 
would be most happy to listen to 
me, but I never, never could per- 
suade him that I was over forty 
years old. Therefore, husband, see 
to it yourself, Things _ may take 
their own course for me.’ 

“ Trust me, trust me, oul wife,” 
said Martin ; “I can see, as far as 
most folk can. What stupes boys 
and girls are, to be sure, to go rush- 
ing about after watery fruit, and 
leave such wine as this here Madeira. 
Have another glass, my dear good 
creature, to cheer you up after your 
prophecies.” ' 

Meanwhile, in the large old- 
fashioned garden, which lay at the 
east end of the house, further up 
the course of the brook, any one 
sitting among the currant-bushes 
might have judged which of the two 
was right, the unromantic franklin, 


‘or his more ambitious but sensible 


wife. Gregory and Phyllis were 
sitting quietly in a fine old arbour, 
having a steady little flirt of their 
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own, and attending to nothing in 
the world besides. Phyllis was 
often of a pensive cast, and she 
never looked better than in this 
mood, when she felt the deepest 
need of sympathy. This she was 
receiving now, and pretending of 
course not to care for it; her fingers 
played with moss and bark, the 
fruits of the earth were below her 
contempt, and she looked too divine 
for anybody. 

On the other hand, the rarest work 
and the most tantalising tricks were 
going on at a proper distance be- 
tween young Mabel and Hilary. 
They had straggled off into the 
strawberry-beds where nobody could 
see them, and there they seemed 
likely to spend some hours if nobody 
should come after them. The plants 
were of the true Carolina, otherwise 
called the “ old scarlet pine,” which 
among all our countless new sorts 
finds no superior, perhaps no equal, 
although it is now quite out of 


vogue, because it fruits so shyly. 
What says our chief authority ? 
“Fruit medium-sized, ovate, even, 
and regular, and with a glossy neck, 
skin deep red, flesh pale red, very 
firm and solid, with a fine sprightly 


and very rich pine flavour.” What 
lovelier fruit could a youth desire to 
place between little pearly teeth, 
reserving the right to have a bite, 
if any of the very firm flesh should 
be left? What fruit more suggestive 
of elegant compliments could a maid 
open her lips to receive, with a 
dimple in each mantled cheek—lips 
more bright than the skin of the fruit, 
cheeks by no means of a pale red 
now, although very firm and solid— 
and as for the sprightly flavour of 
the whole, it may be imagined, if 
you please, but is not to be ascer- 
tained as yet. 

“Now, I must pick a few for you, 
Mr. Lorraine. You are really giving 
me all you find. And they are so 
scarce—no, thank you; I can get up 
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very nicely by myself. And there 
can’t be any brier in my hair. You 
really do imagine things. Where 
on earth could it have come from ? 
Well, if you are sure, of course you 
may remove it. Now I verily be- 
lieve you put it there. Well, per- 
haps I am wronging you. It was 
an unfair thing to say, I confess, 
Now wait a moment, while I run to 
get a little cabbage-leaf !” 

“ A cabbage-leaf! Now you are 
too bad. I won’t taste so much as 
the tip of a strawberry out of any- 
thing but one. How did you eat 
your strawberries, pray ?” 

“With my mouth, of course. 
But explain your meaning. You 
won’t eat what I pick for you out 
of what ?” 

“Out of anything else in the 
world except your own little beau- 
tiful palm.” 

“ Now, how very absurd you are! 
Why, my hands are quite hot.” 

“ Let me feel them and judge for 
myself. Now the other, if you 
please. Oh, how lovely and cool 
they are! Howcould you tell me such 
a story, Mabel, beautiful Mabel ?” 

“T am not at all beautiful, and I 
won’t be called so. And I know 
not what they may do in London, 
But I really think, considering—at 
least when one comes to consider 
that——” 

“To consider what? You make 
me tremble, you do look so ferocious, 
Ah, I thought you couldn’t do it 
long. Inconsiderate creature, what 
is it I am to consider ?” 

“You cannot consider! Well, 
then, remember. Remember it is 
not twenty-four hours since you saw 
me for the very first time, and surely 
it is not right and proper that you 
should begin to call me ‘ Mabel,’ as 
if you had known me all your life !” 

“IT must have known you all m 
life. And I mean to know you all 
the rest of my life, and a great deal 
more than that 
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“Tt may be because you are 
Gregory’s friend you are allowed to 
do things. But what would you 
think of me, Mr. Lorraine, if I were 
to call you ‘Hilary’—a thing I 
should never dream of ?” 

“T should think that you were 
the very kindest darling, and I 
should ask you to breathe it quite 
into my ear—‘ Hilary, Hilary !’— 
just like that; and then I should 
answer just like this, ‘ Mabel, Mabel, 
sweetest Mabel, how I love you, 
Mabel!’ and then what would you 
say, if you please ?” 

“T should have to ask my mother,” 
said the maiden, “what I ought to 
say. But luckily the whole of this is 
in your imagination. Mr. Lorraine, 
you have lost your strawberries by 

our imagination.” 

“ What do I care for strawberries ?” 
Hilary cried, as the quick girl wisely 
beat a swift retreat from him. “ You 
never can enter into my feelings, or 


you never would run away like 


that. And I can’t run after you, 


f 


These doings of Hilary and his 
love—for his love he declared her to 
be for ever, whether she would have 
him for hers or not—seem to have 
taken more time almost in telling 
than in befalling. Although it had 
been a long summer’s day, to them 
it had passed as a rapid dream. So at 
least they fancied, when they began 
to look quietly back at it, forgetting 
the tale of the golden steps so lightly 
flitted over by the winged feet of love. 

Martin Lovejoy watched his 
daughter at supper-time that Sun- 
day’; and he felt quite sure that his 
wife was wrong. Why, the girl 
scarcely spoke to Lorraine at all, and 
even neglected his plate so sadly, 
that her mother was compelled to 
remind her sharply of her duties. 
Upon which the Grower despatched 
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you know, because of Phyllis and 
Gregory. There she goes, and she 
won’t come back. What a fool I 
was to be in such a hurry! But 
what could I do to help it? I never 
know where I am when she turns 
those deep rich eyes upon me. She 
never will show them again, I sup- 
pose, but keep the black lashes over 
them. And I was getting on so 
well—and here are the stalks of the 
strawberries !” 

Of every strawberry she had eaten 
from his daring fingers he had kept 
the stalks and calyx, breathed on 
by her freshly fragrant breath, and 
slyly laid them in his pocket; and 
now he fell to at kissing them. 
Then he lay down in the Carolinas, 
where her skirt had moved the leaves, 
and to him, weary with strong heat, 
and a rush of new emotions, com- 
fort came in the form of sleep. And 
when he awoke, in his open palm 
most delicately laid he found a little 
shell-shaped cabbage-leaf piled with 
the fruit of the glossy neck. 


CHAPTER XVI.’ 


to his wife a smile of extreme sagac- 
ity, which (being fetched out of 
cipher and shorthand, by the matri- 
monial key) contained all this,— 
“ Well, you aie asilly, as you always 
are when you want to advise me, 
The girl is cold-shouldering that 
young fellow, the same as she does 
all the young hop-growers. And 
well she knows how to do it too. 
She gets her intellect from her father. 
Now please not to put in your oar, 
Mrs. Lovejoy, another time, till it is 
asked for.” 

Moreover, he thought that'if Mabel 
took the smallest delight in Hilary, 
she could not have answered as she 
had done, when that pious youth, in 
the early evening, expressed his sin- 
cere desire to attend another perfor- 
mance of Divine service. 
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“T had no idea,” said the simple 
Gregory, “that you made a point of 
going to church at least twice every 
Sunday. I seldom see you of a 
Sunday in London. But the very 
last place I should go to, to find 
you, would probably be the Temple 
church.” 

“That is quite a different thing, 
don’t you see? A country church, 
and a church in London, are as dif- 
ferent as a meadow and a market- 
place.” 

“But surely, Mr. Lorraine, you 
would find the duty of attending 
just the same.” Thus spoke Mrs. 
Lovejoy, who seldom missed a chance 
of discharging her duty towards 
young people. 

“Quite so, of course I do, Mrs. 
Lovejoy. But then we always per- 
form our duties best when they are 
pleasures. And besides that, I have 
a special reason for feeling bound, as 
one might say, to go to church well 
in the country.” 

“T suppose one must not venture 
to ask you what that reason is, sir.” 

“Oh, yes, to be sure. It is just 
this. I have an uncle, my mother’s 
brother, who is a country clergy- 
man.” 

“Well done, Master Lorraine !” 
said the Grower, while the rest were 
laughing. “ You take a very sensible 
view, sir, of things. Itis too much 
the fashion nowadays to neglect 
our trade-connections. But Gregory 
will go with you, and Phyllis, and 
Mabel. The old people stay at 
home to mind the house. For we 
always let the maid-servants go.” 

“ Oh father,” cried Mabel; “ poor 
Phyllis is so overcome by the heat, 
that she must not go. And I must 
stop at home to read to her.” 

So that the good Lorraine took 
nothing by his sudden religious fer- 
vour, except a hot walk with Greg- 
ory, and a wearisome doze in a musty 
pew, with nobody to look at. 

With fruit-growers, Monday is 


generally the busiest day of the 
week, except Friday. After paying 
all hands on the Saturday night, an 
stowing away all implements, they 
rest them well till the Sunday is 
over, having in the summer-time 
earned their rest, by night-work as 
well as day-work, through the weary 
hours of the week. This is not the 
case with all, of course. Many of 
them, especially down in Kent, grow 
their fruit, or let it grow itself, and 
then sell it by the acre, or the bun- 
dred acres, to dealers, who take all 
the gathering and marketing off 
their hands altogether. But for 
those who work off their own crops, 
the toil of the week begins before 
the daystar of the Monday. At 
least for about six weeks it is so, 
according to the weather and the 
length of the “ busy season.” Before 
the stars fade out of the sky, the 
pickers advance through the straw- 
berry quarters, carying two punnets 
each, yawning more than chattering 
even, whisking the grey dew — 
with their feet, startling the lar 
from his nest in the row, groping 
among the crisp leaves for the fruit, 
and often laying hold of a slug in- 
stead. 

That is the time for the true fruit- 
lover to try the taste of a strawberry. 
It should be one that refused to 
ripen in the gross heat of yesterday, 
but has been slowly fostering good- 
ness, with the attestation of the stars, 
And now (if it has been properly 
managed, properly picked without 
touch of hand, and not laid down 
profanely), when the sun comes over 
the top of the hedge, the look of 
that strawberry will be this—at 
least if it is of a proper sort. The 
beard of the footstalk will be stiff, 
the sepals of the calyx moist and 
crisp, the neck will show a narrow 
band of varnish, where the dew 
could find no hold, the belly of the 
fruit will be sleek and gentle, firm 
however to accept its fate; but the 
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back that has dealt with the dew, 


and the sides where the colour of the - 


back slopes downward, upon them 
such a gloss of cold and diamond 
chastity will lie, that the human lips 
get out of patience with the eyes in 
no time. 

Everybody was so busy with the 
way the work went on, all for their 
very life pretending scarcely to have 
time to breathe, whenever the mas- 
ter looked at them, that the “ berries” 
“were picked, and packed, and started, 
long before the sun grew hot, started 
on the road to London, the cormo- 
rant of the universe. 

Hilary helped with all his heart; 
enjoying it with that triumphant 
entrance into any novelty, which 
always truly distinguished him. 
He carried his punnets, and kept his 
row, (as soon as they had shown him 
how) as well asthe very best of them, 
dividing his fruit into firsts, and 
seconds, and keeping the “toppers” 
separate. Of course he broke off 
many trusses entire—ripe fruit, green 
fruit, and barren blossom—until he 
learned how to “meet his nails,” 
and how much drag to put on the 
stalks. A clever fellow learns all 
that from an hour or two of practice. 

But one thing there is which the 
cleverest fellows can learn by no ex- 
perience—how to carry the head for 
hours upside down without hurting 
it. How to make the brain so hard 
that it cannot shift; or else so soft 
that the top is as good as the bottom. 
The question is one for a great phy- 
sician; who, to understand it, must 
keep his row, and pick by the job. 
Then let him say if he has learned 
how to explain the well-established 
fact that a woman can pick twice as 
fast as a man; for who could assent 
to the reason assigned by one of 
themselves sagaciously—that “they 
was generally always used to keep 
their heads turned upside down ?” 

Leaving such speculative inquiries 
to go on for ever, Hilary (who knew 
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better than to say a word about them) 
‘came in for his breakfast at six 
o’clock, and ate it as thoroughly as 
he had earned it. The master, a 
man of true Kentish fibre, obstinate, 
a hearty, and dry, made 

nown to his wife and to everybody 
else, his present opinion of Hilary. 
Martin Lovejoy never swore. He 
never went beyond “God knows,” 
or “ The Lord in heaven look down 
on us,” or some other good excla- 
mation, sanctioned by the parish 
vicar. As a general rule—proved 
by many exceptions—the Kentish 
men seldom swear very hard. 

“ Heart alive, young sir!” He 
exclaimed, piling Hilary’s plate, as he 
spoke, with the jellied delights of 
cold pigeon-pie; “ you have been the 
best man of the morning. Ah, don’t 
you be in a hurry, good wife. No 
tea, or coffee, our way, thank ye. 
No nor any cask-wash. We’ve work- 
ed a little too hard forthat. Mabel, 
whatever has come to you, that you 
keep always out of the way so? 
And I never saw you anigh the 
baskets. Now don’t pipe your eye, 
child. I’m not going to scold thee, 
if thou didst have a little lie-a-bed. 
Here, take this here key, child. A 
wink’s as good asa nod—ah, she 
knows pretty well what to do with 
it.” 

For Mabel was glad to turn away 
as quickly as possible, after a little 
well-managed curtsy to Hilary, whom 
she had not seen for the morning— 
certainly through no fault of his— 
and without a word she went to the 
dresser (for in these busy times they 
took their breakfast wisely in the 
kitchen), and from the wooden crook 
unhung a quaint little jug, with a 
narrow mouth and a silver lip and 
handle. With this she set off down 
a narrow passage and. some steps 
to a little stone cellar, where the 
choicest of the home-brewed ale was 
kept. Although it lay well beneath 
the level of the ground, and no ray of 
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sun pierced the wired lattice, the 
careful mistress of the house had the 
barrels swathed closely with wetted 
sacks. The girl, with her neat frock 
gathered up—for she always was 
cleanliness itself—went carefiilly to 
the corner cask, and lifted the wet 
sack back from the head, lest any 
dirty water should have the chance 
of dripping upon her sleeve. Then 
she turned the tap and a thin bright 
thread ran out of it sideways, being 
checked by some hops in the tube, 
perhaps, or want of air at the vent- 
peg. But Mabel held the jug with 
all patience, although her hand 
shook just a little. 

“Now,” said the Grower, when 
she came back and placed the jug 
at her father’s side, without a word 
to Hilary ; “ Master Lorraine, let me 
pour you a drop not to be matched 
in Kent; nor yet in all England, 
I do believe. Home-grown barley, 
and home-grown hops, and the soft 
water out of the brook that has 


taken the air of the sky for seven 
mile or more, without a drain anigh 
it. Ah, those brewers can never 


do that! They must buy their malt, 
and their musty hops, and pump 
up their water, and boil it down, 
to get the flint-stones out of it. 
But our brook hath cast the flint- 
stones and the other pebbles all 
along. That makes a sight of dif- 
ference, sir. Every water is full of 
stones, and if you pump it up from 
the spring, the stones be all alive in 
it. But let it run seven miles or 
eight, and then it is fit to brew 
with.” 

“Ah, to be sure. Now that ex- 
plains a great many things I never 
understood.” Hilary would have 
swallowed a camel, rather than argue 
at this moment. 

“Young sir, just let me prove it 
to you. Just see the colour it runs 
out, and the way the head goes 
creaming! Lord, ha’ mercy, if she 
has gived us a glass or a stag’s horn 
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from the mantelpiece! Why, Mabel, 
child—Mabel, art thou gone? No- 
body wants to poison thee.” 

“T think, sir, I saw your daughter 
go round the corner by the warm- 
ing-pan, this side of where the broom 
hangs.” 

“Then all I can say is, she is 
daft. She worked very hard last 
week, poor thing. And yesterday 
she was a-moving always, when the 
Lord’s day bids us rest. I must beg 
your pardon, Master Lorraine. Our 
Kentish maids always look after our 
guests. When I was at school, I 
read in the grammar that the moon 
always managed the women; but 
now I do believe it is the comet. 
Let the comet come, say I. When 
the markets are so bad, I feel that I 
am ready to face almost anything. 
And now we must drink from the 
jug, I reckon !” 

Hilary saw that his host was 
vexed; but he felt quite certain in 
his own heart that Mabel could 
never be so rude, or show such 
resentment of any little over-sweet- 
ness on his part, as to go away in 
that sour earnest, and make the two 
of them angry. A dozen things 
might have happened to upset her, 
or turn her a little askew; and her 
own father ought to know her better 
than he seemed to do. And lo, 
ere the Grower had quite finished 
grumbling, Mabel reached over his 
shoulder unseen, and set his own pet 
glass before him; and then round 
Hilary’s side she slid, without ever 
coming too nigh to him, and the 
glass of honour of the house, cut in 
countless facets, twinkled, like the 
Pleiads, at him ! 

“Adorn me!” said the Grower; 
Now I call that a true good girl! 
Girls were always made, Master 
Lorraine, for the good of those 
around them. If anybody treats 
them any way else, they come to 
nothing afterwards. Mabel, dear, 
give me a kiss. You deserve it; 
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and there it is for you. Now be 
off, like a good maid, and see what 
they be at in Vale Orchard, while 
Master Lorraine and I think a bit 
over these here two glasses.” 

The rest of the day was much too 
busy, and too much crowded with 
sharp eyes, for any fair chance of 
love-making. For they all set to 
at the cherry-trees, with ladders, 
crooks, and hanging baskets, and 
light boys to scale the more difficult 
antlers, strip them, and drop upon 
feather-beds. And though the sun 
broke hot and bright through the 
dew-cloud of the morning, and 
quickly drank the beaded freshness 
off the face of herb and tree, yet 
they picked, and piled, and packed, 
(according to their sort and size) 
the long-stalked dancers that fringe 
the bough, and glance the sun so 
ruddily. 

“You must have had a deal too 
much of this,” young Lovejoy said 
to Hilary ; when the noon-day meal 
had been spread forth, and dealt 
with, in a patch of fern near a breezy 
clump: “if I had worked as you 
have done, my fingers would scarcely 
be fit for a quill, this side of next 
Hilary term.” 

“My dear fellow, be not, I pray 
you, so violently facetious. The 
brain, when outraged, takes longer 
to resume its functions than the 
fingers do. Moreover, I trust that 
my fingers will hold something no- 
bler than a quill ere the period of 
my namesake.” 

“ Sir Hilary charged at Agincourt ; 
T hope you will do nothing of the 
sort ;” said Gregory, with unwitting 
and unprecedented poetry. 

“Lovejoy, my wits are unequal 
altogether to this encounter. The 
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brilliancy of your native soil has 
burst out so upon you, that I must 
go back to the Southdown hills be- 
fore I dare to point a dart with you, 
Nevertheless, on your native soil I 
beat you at picking cherries.” 

“That you do, and strawberries 
too, and still more so at eating them! 
But if you please, you must stop a 
little. My mother begs, as a great 
favour, to have a little private ‘talk 
with you.” 

Hilary’s bright face lost its radi- 
ance, as his conscience pricked him, 
Was it about Mabel? Of course it 
must be. And what the dickens 
was he to say? He could not say 
a false thing. That was far below 
his nature. And he must own that 
he did love Mabel; and far worse 
than that—had done his utmost to 
drag that young and invocent Mabel 
into love with him. And if he were 
asked about his father—as of course 
he must be—on the word of a true 
man he must confess that his father 
would never forgive him if he mar- 
ried below his rank in life: also, 
that though he was the only son, 
there were very peculiar provisions 
in the settlement of the Lorraine 
estates, which might throw him 
entirely upon his own wits if his 
father turned against him: also, 
that though his father was one of 
the very best. of men in the world, 
and the kindest and loftiest you 
could find ; still there was about him 
something of a cold and determined 
substance. - And worst of all (if the 
whole truth was to be shelled out, 
as he must unshell it), he knew in 
his heart that his father loved his 
sister’s little finger more than all 
the members put together, of his 
own too lively frame. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Mrs. Lovejoy sat far away from 
all the worry, and flurry, and fun of 


picking, and packing, and covering 
up. She had never entirely given 
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herself to the glories of fruit-grow- 
ing; and she never could be much 
convinced that any glory was in it. 
She belonged to a higher rank of 
life than any of such sons of Cain. 
Her father had been a navy-captain ; 
and her cousin was Attorney-General. 
This office has always been con- 
founded in the provincial mind, with 
rank in a less pugnacious procession. 
Even Mrs. Lovejoy thought, when 
the land was so full of “militia- 
men,”’ that her cousin was the 
General of the “Devil’s Own” of 
the period.. Therefore she belie®ed 
herself to know more than usual 
about the law; as well as the army, 
and of course the navy. And this 
high position in the legal army of 
so near a relation helped, no doubt, 
to foster hopes of the elevation of 
Gregory. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Lor- 
raine,” she began, as Hilary entered 
the bower, to which she had just 
retired, “for calling you away from 


a scene, which you enjoy perhaps 
from its novelty; and where you 
make yourself, I am sure, so exceed- 


ingly active and useful. But I 
feared, as you must unluckily so 
very soon return to London, that I 
might have no other chance of asking 
what your candid opinion is upon a 
matter I have very near at heart.” 

“Deuce and all!” thought 
Hilary within himself, being even 
more vexed than relieved by this 
turn of incidence; “she is much 
cleverer than I thought. Instead of 
hauling me over the coals, she is 
going to give me the sack at once; 
and | didn’t mean to go for a week 
at least!” Mrs. Lovejoy enjoyed 
his surprise, as he stammered that 
any opinion he could form was 
entirely at her service. 

“Tam sure that you know what 
it is about. You must have guessed 
at once, of course, when I was rude 
enough to send for you, what sub- 
ject is nearest to a mother’s heart. 
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I wish to ask you what they think 
of my son Gregory, in London,” 

Lorraine, for the moment, was a 
little upset. His presence of mind 
had been worked so hard, that it 
was beginning to flutter and shift. 
And much as he liked his fellow- 
pupil, he had not begun to consider 
him yet as an object of public 
opinion. ' 

“T think—I really think,” he 
said, while waiting for time to think 
more about it, “that he is going 
on as well as ever could be expected, 
ma’am.” 

If he had wanted to vex his 
hostess—which to his kind nature 
would have been one of the last 
things wanted—he scarcely could 
have hit on a phrase more fitted for 
his purpose. 

“Why, Mr. Lorraine, that is ex- 
actly what the monthly nurses say ! 
I hope you can say something a little 
better than that of Gregory.” 

“T assure you, Mrs. Lovejoy, 


‘nothing can be finer than the way 


he is going on. His attention, 
punctuality, steadiness, and every- 
thing else, leave nothing to be de- 
sired, as all the wine-merchants 
always say. Mr. Malahide holds 
him up as a pattern to be avoided, 
because he works so hard, and I 
think that he really ought to have 
country air, at this time of year, and 
in such weather, for a week, at the 
very shortest.” 

“ Poor boy ! Why should he over- 
work himself ? Then you think that 
three days’ change is scarcely enough 
to set him up again ?” 

“He wants at least a fortnight, 
ma’am. He has asort of hacking 
cough, which he does his best to 
keep under. And the doctors say 
that the smell of ink out of a pewter 
inkstand, and the inhaling of blot- 
ting-paper—such as we inhale all 
day—are almost certain in hot 
weather, to root a tussis, or at any 
rate a pituita, inwards.” 
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Mrs. Lovejoy was much impressed, 
and tenfold so when she tried to 
think what those maladies might be. 

“Dear me!” said she, “it is 
dreadful to think of. I know too 
well what those sad complaints are. 
My dear grandfather died of them 
both. Do you think now, Mr. Lor- 
raine, that Mr. Malahide could be 
persuaded to spare you both for the 
rest of the week?” 

“TI scarcely think that he could, 
Mrs. Lovejoy. We are his right 
hand, and his left.- Your son, of 
course, his dexter hand; and my 
poor self the weaker member. Still 
if you were to write to him, nicely 
(as of course you would be sure to 
write), he might make an effort to 
get on, with some of his inferior 
pupils.” 

“ Tt shall be done, before the van 
goes by the very next mail, [ 
mean. And if they can spare you, 
do you think that you could put up 
with your very poor quarters, for a 
few days longer, Mr. Lorraine ?” 

“T never was in such quarters 
before. And I never felt so com- 
fortable ;” he answered, with a gush 
of truth, to expiate much small 
hypocrisy. And thereby he settled 
himself for ever in her very best 
graces, If Mrs. Lovejoy had any 
pride—and she always told herself 
she had none—that pride lay in her 
best feather-beds. 

A smile, quite worthy of her 
larger husband and of her pleasant 
homestead, spread itself over her 
thoughtful face ; and Hilary, for the 
first time, saw that her daughter, 
after all, was born of her. What 
can be sweeter than a smile, won 
from a sensible woman like that ? 

“Then you give us some hope 
that we may endeavour to keep you 
a few days more, sir?” 

“The endeavour will be on my 
part,” he answered with his most 
elegant bow; “as all the temptation 
falls on me.” 

“T do hope that Mr. Malahide will 
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do his best to spare you both. 
Though to lose both his right hand 
and his left hand must be very mel- 
ancholy.” 

“To a lawyer, Mrs. Lovejoy, that 
is nothing. We think nothing of 
such trifles. We are ready to fight 
when we have no hands, nor even a 
legto stand upon.” 

“ Yes, to be sure, you live by 
fighting, as the poor sailors and 
soldiers do. The general of the 
Attorneys now is my first cousin, 
once removed. Now can you tell me 
wfiat opinion he has formed of my 
Gregory? Of course there must be 
a number of people trying to keep 
my poor boy back. Pressing him 
down, as they always do, with all 
that narrow jealousy. But his 
mother’s cousin might be trusted to 
give him fair play, now, don’t you 
think ?” 

“One never can tell,” answered 
Hilary ; “ the faster a young fellow 
goes up the tree, the harder the 
monkeys pelt him. But if I only 
had a quarter of your son’s ability, 
I would defy them all at once, from 
the Lord Chief-Justice downward.” 

“Oh no, now, Mr. Lorraine; that 
really would be bad advice. He 
has not been called to the Bar as 
yet; and he must remember that 
there are people many years in front 
of him. No, no; let Gregory wait 
for his proper time in its proper 
course, and steadily rise to the top 
of the tree. With patience, Mr. 
Lorraine, you know, with patience 
all things come to pass. But I must 
go to the house at once, and write 
to Mr. Malahide. Do you think 
that he would be offended, if I asked 
him to accept a basket of our choic- 
est cherries and strawberries ?” 

“T scarcely think that he would 
regard it as a mortal injury ; especi- 
ally if you were to put it as a tribute 
from his grateful pupil, Hilary Lor- 
raine.” 

“How kind of you to let me use 
your name! And you have such 
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him, Gregory is 
No doubt he 


influence with 
always telling me. 
will accept them so.” 
However, when she came to con- 
sider the matter, Mrs. Lovejoy, with 
shameful treachery, sent them as a 
little offering from that grateful 
pupil her own son: while she laid 
upon Hilary all the burden of this 
lengthened mitching-time ; as in the 
main perhaps was just. Moreover, 
she took good care that Shorne 
should have no chance of appear- 
ing in chambers, as he was only too 
eager to do; for her shrewd sense 
told her that the sharp wits there 
would find him a joy for ever, and 
an enduring joke against Gregory. 
It is scarcely needful to say, per- 
haps, that throughout the rest of the 
week, Lorraine did his utmost to 
bring about snug little interviews 
with Mabel. And she, having made 


up her mind to keep him henceforth 
at his distance, felt herself bound 
by that resolution to afford him a 


glimpse or two, once in a way. For 
she really had a great deal to do; 
and it would have been cruel to 
deny her even the right to talk of 
it. And Hilary carried a basket so 
much better than anybody else, and 
his touch was so light, and he 
stepped here and there so obedient- 
ly and so cleverly, and he always 
looked away so nicely, if anything 
happened to her frock—as now and 
then of course must be—that Mabel 
began every day to think how dread- 
fully she would miss him. 

And then, as if it were not enough 
to please her ears, and eyes, and 
mind, he even contrived to concili- 
ate the most grateful part of the 
human system, as well as the most 
intelligent. For on the Tuesday 
afternoon, the turn of the work, and 
the courses of fruit, led them near 
a bushy corner where the crafty 
brook stole through. As clever and 
snug an ingle as need be, for a pair 
of young people to drop accident- 
ally out of sight and ear-shot. For 
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here, the corner of the orchard fell 
away, as a quarry does, yet was 
banked with grass, and ridges, so 
that children might take hands and 
run. But if they did so, they 
would be certain to come to grief 
at the bottom, unless they could 
clear at a jump three yards, which 
would puzzle most of them. For 
here the brook, without any noise, 
came under a bank of good brown 
loam, with a gentle shallow slide, 
and a bottom content ‘to be run 
over. 

“ Trout, as I’m a living sinner!” 
cried Hilary with a fierce delight, 
as he fetched up suddenly on the 


’ brink, and a dozen streaks darted 


the stream, like the throw of a 
threaded shuttle. “My prophetic 
soul, if I didn’t guess it! But I 
seem to forget almost everything. 
Why Miss Lovejoy, Miss Mabel 
Lovejoy, Mabel Miss Lovejoy, (or 
any other form, insisting on the 
prefix despotically) have I known 
you for a century or more, and you 
never told me there were trout in the 
brook !” 

“Oh do let me see them ; please 
to show me where ;” cried Mabel, 
coming carefully down the steep, 
lest her slender feet should slip: 
“they are such dears, I do assure 

ou. My mother and I are so fond 
of them. But my father says they 
are all bones and tail.” 

“T will show them to you with 
the greatest pleasure, only you must 
do just what I order you. They 
are very shy things, you know, al- 
most as shy as somebody 6 

“ Mabel, Mabel, Mab, where are 
you ?” came a loud shout over the 
crest; and then Gregory’s square 
shoulders appeared, a most unwel- 
come spectacle. 

“ Why, here I am to be sure,” she 
answered ; “where else do you;sup- 

ose I should be? The people must 
be looked after, I suppose. And if 

ou won’t do it, of course I must.” 

“JT don’t see any people to look 
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after here, except indeed—however, 
you seem to have looked so hard, it 
has made you quite red in the face, 
I declare !” 

“ Now Greg, my boy,” cried Hil- 

, suddenly coming to the rescue ; 
“T called your sister down here on 
purpose to tell me what those things 
in the water are. They took almost 
like some sort of fish !” 

“ Why, trout, Lorraine! Didn’t 
you know that? I thought that 
you were 4 great fisherman. If you 
like to have a try at them, I can fit 
you out. Though I don’t suppose 
you could do much in this weather.” 

“Miss Lovejoy, did you ever 
taste a trout!” Hilary asked this 
question, as if not a word had yet 
passed on the subject. 

“Oh yes,” answered Mabel, no 
less oblivious ; “my brother Charles 
used to catch a good many. They 
are such a treat to my dear mother, 
and sc good for her constitution. 
But I don’t think my father appreci- 
ates them.” 

“ Allow me to help you up this 
steep rise. It was most inconsider- 
ate of me to call you down, Miss 
Lovejoy.” 

“Pray do not mention it, Mr. 
Lorraine. Gregory, how rude you 
are to give Mr. Lorraine all this 
trouble! But you never were fam- 
ous for good manners.” 

“Tf 1 meddle with them again,” 
thought Gregory, “ may I be adorn- 
ed, as my father says! However, 
I must keep a sharp look-out. The 
girl is getting quite independent ; 
and I,—oh, I am to be nobody! 
Pil just go and see what Phyllis 
thinks of it.” 

But Mabel, who had not forgiven 
him yet for his insolent remarks 
about her cheeks, deprived him of 
even that comfort. 

“Now Gregory dear, you have 
done nothing all day but wander 
about with cousin Phyllis. Just 
stay here for a couple of hours; if 
you can’t work yourself, your look- 
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ing on will make the other people 
work. I am quite ashamed of m 
inattention to Mr. Lorraine all the 
afternoon. I am sure he must want 
a glass of ale, after all he has gone 
through. And while he takes it, I 
can rout out Charlie’s tackle for him. 
I know where it is, and you do not. 
And Charlie left it especially under 
my charge, you remember.” 

“ That is the first I have heard of 
it. However, if Lorraine wants beer, 
why so do I. Send Phyllis out with 
a jug for me.” 

“Yes, to be sure, dear. To be sure. 
How delighted she will be to come! ” 
“ As delighted as you are to go;’ 
he replied ; but she was already out 
of hearing; and all he took for his 
answer was an indignant look from 

Hilary. 

An excellent and most patient 
fisherman used to say that the great- 
est pleasure of the gentle art was 
found in the preparation to fish. In 
the making of flies, and the knotting 
of gut, and the softening of collars 
that have caught fish, and the choos- 
ing of what to try this time; and how 
to treat the river. The treasures of 
memory glow again, and the spark- 
ling stores of hope awake to a lively 
emulation. 

Hilary’s mind had securely landed 
every fish in the brook at least, and 
laid it at the feet of Mabel, ere ever 
his tackle was put to rights, and 
everything else made ready. At 
last he was at the very point of 
starting, with his ever high spirits 
at their very loftiest pitch, when Ma- 
bel (who was scarcely a whit behind 
him in the excitement of this great 
matter) ran in for the fiftieth time at 
least, but this time wearing her even- 
ing frock. That frock was of a deli- 
cate buff, and she had a suspicion that 
it enhanced the clearness of her com- 
plexion, and the kind and deep love- 
liness of her eyes. 

“ You must be quite tired of see- 
ing me, I am as sure as sure can be. 
But I am not come now to tie knots, 
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or untie; and you quite understand 
all I know about trout, and all that 
my dear brother Charlie said. Ah, 
Mr. Lorraine, you should see him. 
Gregory is a genius, of course. But 
Charlie is not; and that makes him 
so nice. And his uniform when he 
went to church with us—but to 
understand such things, you must 
see them. Still, you can understand 
this now, perhaps.” 

“ T can understand nothing, when 
I look at you. My intellect seems 
to be quite absorbed in—in—I can’t 
tell you in what.” 

“Then go, and absorb it in catch- 
ing trout. Though I don’t believe 
you willever catch one. It requires 
the greatest skill and patience, when 
the water is bright, and the weather 
dry. So Charlie always said, when 
he could not catch them. Unless 
you take to a worm, at least, or some- 
thing a great deal nastier.” 

“A worm! I would sooner lime 
them almost. Now you know me 
better than that, I am sure.” 

“How should I know all the dif- 
ferent degrees of cruelty men have 
established ? But I came to beg 
you just to take a little bit of food 
with you. Because you must be 
away some hours, and you are sure 
to lose your way.” 
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“ How wonderfully kind you are! 
Mabel, you must be Mabel now.” 

“ Well, I suppose I have been 
Mabel, ever since they christened 
me. But that has nothing at all to 
do with it. Only I came to make 
you put this half of cold duck into 
your basket, and this pinch of salt, 
and the barley-cake, and a drop of 
our ale in this stone bottle. To 
drink it, you must do like this.” 

“ Do you know what I shall be 
wanting, every bit of the time, and 
for ever ?” 

“ Oh, the mustard—how stupid of 
me! but I hoped that the stuffing 
would do instead.” 

“Instead of the cold half duck, I 
shall want every atom of the whole 
duck warm.” ' 

“ Well, there they are, Mr. Lor- 
raine, inthe yard. Fourteen of them 
now coming up from the pond. 
Take one of them if you can eat it 
raw. But my mother will make you 
pay for it,” 

“ T will pay for my duck,” he said 
lifting his hat ; “ if it cost me every 
farthing I have, or shall ever have, 
in this world, or another.” 

And so he went fishing ; and she 
ran up-stairs, and softly cried, as she 
watched him going ; and then lay 
down, with her hand on her heart. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


The trout knew nothing of all 


this. They had not tasted a worm 
for a month, except when a sod of 
the bark fell in, through cracks of 
the sun, and the way cold water has 
of licking upward. And even the 
flies had no fiavour at all; when they 
fell on the water, they fell flat, and 
on the palate they tasted hot, even 
in under the bushes. 

Hilary followed a path through 
the meadows, with the calm bright 
sunset casting his shadow over the 
shorn grass, or up in the hedge 
roads, or on the brown banks where 


the drought had struck. On his 
back he carried a_fishing-basket, 
containing his bits of refreshment ; 
and in his right hand a_ short 
springy rod, the absent  sailor’s 
favourite. After long council with 
Mabel, he had made up his mind 
to walk up stream, as far as the 
spot where two brooks met, and 
formed body enough for a fly flipped 
in very carefully to sail downward. 
Here he began, and the creak of 
his reel, and the swish of his rod 
were music to him, after the whirl 
of London life. 
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The brook was as bright as the 
best cut glass, and the twinkles of 
its shifting facets only made it 
seem more clear. It twisted about 
a little here and there; and the 
brink was fringed now and then 
with something, a clump of loose- 
strife, a tuft of avens, or a bed of 
flowering water-cress, or any other 
of the many plants that wash and 
look into the water. But the 
trout, the main object in view, 
were most objectionably too much 
in view. They scudded up the 
brook, at the shadow of a hair, or 
even the tremble of a blade of 
grass; and no pacific assurance 
could make them even stop to be 
reasoned with. “This won’t do,” 
said Hilary, who very often talked 
to himself, in lack of a better com- 
rade: “TI call this very hard upon 
me, The beggars won’t rise, till it 
isTquite dark. I must have the 
interdict off my tobacco, if this 
som of thing is togo on. Howl 


should enjoy a pipe just now! I 
may just as well sit on a gate and 
think. No, hangit, I hate thinking 
now. There are troubles hanging 
over me, as sure as the tail of that 


comet grows. How I detest that 
comet! No wonder the fish won’t 
rise. But if I have to strip, and 
tickle them in the dark, I won’t 
go back without some for her.” 

He was lucky enough to escape 
the weight of such horrible poach- 
ing upon his conscience. For sud- 
denly to his ears was borne the 
most melodious of all sounds, the 
flop of a heavy fish sweetly jumping 
after some excellent fly or grub. 

“ Ha, my friend !” cried Hilary ; 
“so you are up for your supper, are 

ou? I myself will awake right 
early. Still I behold the ring you 
made, If my right hand forget not 
his cunning, you shall form your 
next ring inthe frying-pan.” 

He gave that fish a little time to 
think of the beauty of that mouth- 
ful, and get ready for another; the 
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while he was putting a white moth 
on in lieu of his blue-upright. He 
kept the grizzled palmer still for 
tail-fly, and he tried his knots, for 
he knew that this trout was a 
Triton. 

Then, with a delicate sidling and 
stooping known only to them that 
fish for trout in very bright water 
of the summer-time—compared with 
which art, the coarse work of the 
salmon-fisher is as that of a scene- 
painter to Mr. Holman Hunt’s— 
with, or in, and by a careful man- 
ner, not to be described to thuse 
who have never studied it, Hilary 
won access of the water, without 
any doubt in the mind of the fish 
concerning the prudence of appetite. 
Then he flipped his short collar in, 
not with a cast, but-a spring of the 
rod, and let his flies go quietly down 
a sharpish run into that good trout’s 
hole. The worthy trout looked at 
them both, and thought ; for he had 
his own favourite spot for watch- 
ing the world go by, as the rest of 
us have. So he let the grizzled 
palmer pass within an inch of his 
upper lip ; for it struck him that 
the tail turned up in a manner not 
wholly natural, or at any rate un- 
wholesome. He looked. at the 
white moth also, and thought that 
he had never seen one at all like it, 
So he went down under his root 
again, hugging himself upon his 
wisdom, never moving a fin, but 
oaring and helming his plump 
spotted sides with his tail. 

“ Upon my word, it is too bad !” 
said Hilary, after three beautiful 
throws, and exquisite management 
down stream ; “ everything Kentish 
beats me hollow. Now if that had 
been one of our trout, 1 would have 
laid my life upon catching him. 
One more throw, however. How 
would it be if I sunk my flies ? 
That fellow is worth some patience.” 

While he was speaking, his flies 
alit on the grassy ripple, like gnats 
in their love-dance ; and then by a 
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turn of the wrist he played them 
just below the surface, and let them 
go gliding down the stickle, into 
the shelfy nook of shadow, where 
the big trout hovered. Under the 
surface, floating thus, with the check 
of ductile influence, the two flies 
spread their wings, and quivered, 
like a centiplume moth in a spider’s 
web. Still the old trout, calmly 
oaring, looked at them both suspi- 
ciously. Why should the same 
flies come so often, and why should 
they have such crooked tails, and 
could he be sure that he did not 
spy the shadow of a human hat 
about twelve yards up the water? 
Revolving these things he might 
have lived toa venerable age—but 
for that noble ambition to teach, 
which is fatal to even the wisest. 
A young fish, an innocent whipper- 
. snapper, jumped in his babyish way 
at the palmer, and missed it through 
over-eagerness. “I'll show you the 
way to catch a fly,” said the big 


trout to him; “open your mouth 
like this, my son.” 

With that he bolted the palmer, 
and threw up his tail and turned 
to go home again. Alas! his sweet 


home now shall know him no 
more. For suddenly he was sur- 
prised by a most disagreeable sense 
of grittiness, and then a keen stab 
in the roof of his mouth, He 
jumped in his wrath a foot out of 
the water, and then heavily plunged 
to the depths of his hole, 

“You've got it, my friend,” cried 
Hilary, in a tingle of fine emotions; 
“T hope the sailor’s knots are tied 
with professional skill and care. 
You are a big one, and a clever one 
too, It is much if I ever land you. 
No net, or gaff, or anything. I only 
hope there are no stakes here. Ah, 
there you go! Now comes the tug.” 

Away went the big trout down 
the stream, at a pace very hard to 
exaggerate, and after him rushed 
Hilary, knowing that his line was 
rather short, and that if it ran out, 
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all was over. Keeping his eyes on 
the water only, and the headlong 
speed of the fugitive, headlong over 
a stake he fell, and took a deep 
wound from another stake. Scarce- 
ly feeling it, up he jumped, liftin 

his rod, which had fallen flat, a 
fearing to find no strain on it. 
“Alia, he is not gone yet!” he 
cried, as the rod bowed like a 
springle-bow. 

He was now a good hundred 
yards down the brook, from the 
corner where the fight began. 
Through his swiftness of foot, and 
good management, the fish had 
never been able to tighten the line 
beyond yield of endurance. The 
bank had been free from bushes, or 
haply no skill could have saved 
him ; but now they were come to a 
corner where a nutbush quite over- 
hung the stream. 

“T am done for now,” said the 
fisherman; “the villain knows too 
well what he is about. Here ends 
this adventure,” 

Full though he was of despair, 
he jumped anyhow into the water, 
kept the point of his rod close 
down, reeled up a little as the fish 
felt weaker, and just cleared the 
drop of the hazel-boughs. The 
water flapped into the pockets of 
his coat, and he saw red streaks 
flow downward. And then he 
plunged out to an open reach of 
shallow-water and gravel slope. 

“T ought to have you now,” he 
said; “though nobody knows what 
a rogue you are; and a pretty dance 
you have led me !” 

Doubting the strength of his 
tackle to lift even the dead weight 
of the fish, and much more to meet 
his despairing rally, he happily saw 
a little shallow gut, or backwater, 
where a small spring ran out. Into 
this by a dexterous turn he rather 
led than pulled the fish, who was 
ready to rest for a minute or two; 
then he stuck his rod into the bank, 
ran down stream, and with his hat 
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in both hands appeared at the only 
exit from the gut. It was all up 
now with the monarch of the brook. 
As he skipped and jumped, with 
his rich yellow belly, and chaste 
silver sides, in the green of the 
grass, joy and glory of the highest 
merit, and gratitude, glowed in the 
heart of Lorraine. “Two and 
three quarters you must weigh. 
And at your very best you are ! 
How small your head is! And 
how bright your spots are!” he 
cried, as ‘he gave him the stroke of 
race. “You really have been a 
brave and fine fellow. I hope they 
will know how to fry you.” 
While he cut his fly out of this 
nd trout’s mouth, he felt for the 
first time a pain in his knee, where 
the point of the stake had entered 
it. Under the buckle of his breeches 
blood was soaking away inside his 
iters; and then he saw how he 
had dyed the water. After wash- 


ing the wound and binding it with 


dock-leaves and a handkerchief, he 
followed the stream through a few 
more meadows, for the fish began to 
sport pretty well as the gloom of 
the evening deepened; so that by 
the time the gables of the old farm- 
house appeared, by the light of a 
young moon, and the comet, Lor- 
raine had a dozen more trout in his 
basket, silvery-sided and handsome 
fellows, though none of them over 
a pound, perhaps, except his first 
and redoubtable captive. 

Herewith he resolved to be con- 
tent, for his knee was now very sore 
and stiff, and the growing darkness 
baffled him ; while having forgotten 
his food, as behoved him, he was 
conscicus of an agreeable fitness for 
the supper-table. Here, of course, 
he had to tell, at least thrice over, 
his fight with the Triton, who turned 
the scale at three pounds and a 
quarter, and was recognised as an 
old friend and twice conqueror of 
the absent Charlie. Mrs. Lovejoy 
(as was to be expected) made a great 
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ado about the gash in the knee— 
which really was no trifle—while 
Mabel said nothing, but blamed her- 
self deeply for having equipped him 
to such misfortune. 

For the next few days Master 
Hilary was compelled to keep his 
active frame in rest, and quiet, and 
cosseting. Even the Grower, a man 
of strong manhood, accustomed to 
scythe-cuts, and chopper-hits, and 
pole-springs, admitted that this was 
a case for broth, and low feeding, 
and things that the women do. For 
if inflammation set up, the boy 
might have only one leg left for 
life. It was high time, however, 
for the son of the house to return 
to his beloved law-books; so that he 
tore himself away from Phyllis, and 
started in the van, about noon on 
Friday, having promised to send 
back by John Shorne all that his 
fellow-pupil wanted. 

Lorraine soon found that his kind 
and quick hostess loved few things 
better than a cheerful, dutiful, and 
wholesome-blooded patient; and 
therefore he rejected with scorn all 
suggestions as to his need of a “ pro- 
perdoctor.” And herein the Grower 
backed him up. 

“ Adorn me, if any one of them 
ever lays finger on me, any more 
than on my good father before me ! 
They handle us when we are born, 
of course, and come to no manner 
of judgment; but if we let them 
handle us afterw ards, we deserve to 
go out of the world with them.” 

This sound discretion (combined 
with the plentiful use of cold water 
and healing herbs) set Hilary on 
his legs again, in about eight or ten 
days’ time. Meanwhile he had 
seen very little of Mabel, whether 
through her fault or that of others 
he could not tell—only that so it 
was, Whenever his hostess was 
out of the way, Phyllis Clitherow, 
or else the housemaid, did their best 
to supply her place ; and very often 
the Grower dropped in, to enjoy his 
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pipe, and to cheer his guest. By 
means of simple truth they showed 
him that he was no burden to them, 
even at this busy time. 

After all this, it was only natural 
that Hilary should become much 
attached as well as grateful to his 
entertainers. Common formality 
was dropped, and caste entirely 
sunk in hearty liking and loving- 
kindness. And young Lorraine was 
delighted to find how many pleas- 
ant virtues flourished under the 
thatch of that old house, uncoveted 
and undisturbed, inasmuch as their 
absence was not felt in the mansions 
of great people. 

This affection for virtue doubtless 
made him feel sadly depressed and 
lonely, when the time at length 
arrived for quitting so much excel- 
lence. 

“In the van he came, and in the 
van he would go,” he replied to all 
remonstrance ; and the Grower liked 
him all the better for his loyalty to 
the fruit-coach. So it was settled 
when Crusty John was “going up 
light” fora Thursday morning, that 
Hilary should have a mattress laid 
in the body of the vehicle, and a 
horse-cloth to throw over him, if the 
night should prove a coldone. For 
now a good drop of rain had fallen, 
and the weather seemed on the 
change awhile. 

“T must catch you another dish 
of trout,” said Hilary to Mrs, Love- 
joy; “when shall I have such a 
chance again? The brook is in 
beautiful order now; and thanks to 
your wonderful skill and kindness, 
I can walk again quite well now.” 

“Yes, for a little way you can. 
But you must be sure not to overdo 
it. You may fish one meadow, and 
one only. Let me see. You may 
fish the long meadow, Hilary ; then 
‘you will have neither stile nor 
hedge. The gate at this end un- 
latches, mind. And I will send 
Phyllis to let you out at the lower 
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end, and to see that you dare not 
go one step further. She shall be 
there at half-past six. The van 
goes at eight, you know, and we 
must sit down to supper at seven 
exactly.” 

Upon this understanding he set 
forth, about five o’clock in the after- 
noon, and meeting Miss Clitherow 
in the lane, he begged her, as an 
especial favour, to keep out of Mrs, 
Lovejoy’s way for the next two 
hours only. Phyllis, a good-natured 
girl on the whole, though a little 
too proud of her beauty perhaps, 
readily promised what he asked, 
and retired to a seat in the little 
ash coppice to read a poem, and 
meditate upon the absent Gregory. 

Lorraine was certainly in luck 
to-day, for he caught a nice basket 
of fish down the meadow; and to- 
wards the last stickle near the cor- 
ner, where silver threads of water 
crossed, and the slanting sunshine 
cast a plaid of soft gold over them, 
light footsteps came by the side of 
the hedge, and a pretty shadow fell 
near him. 

“ Miss Lovejoy!” cried Hilary : 
“how you amaze me! Why, I 
thought it was Phyllis who was 
coming to fetch me. I may call 
her Phyllis, oh yes, she allows me. 
She is not so very ceremonious. 
But some people are all dignity.” 

“ Now you want to vex me the 
very last thing. And they call you 
so sweet-tempered! Iam so sorry 
for your disappointment about your 
dear friend Phyllis., But I am sure 
I looked for her everywhere, before 
I was obliged to come myself. Now 
I hope you have not found the poor 
little trout quite so hard to please 
as you are.” 

“ At any rate, not so shy of me, 
as somebody has been for a fort- 
night. Because I was in trouble, I 
suppose, and pain, and supposed to 
be groaning.” . 

“How can you say such bitter 
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things! It shows how very little 
you care—at least, that is not what 
I mean at all.” 

“Then, if you please, what is it 
that you do mean ?” 

“] mean, that here is the key of 
the gate. And my father will ex- 


pect you at seven o’clock.” 
“ But surely you will have a look 
They cannot bite, if 


at my trout / 
I can.” 

He laid his fishing-creel down 
on the grass, and Mabel stooped 
over it to hide her eyes; which (in 
spite of all pride and prudence) were 
not exactly as she could have wished. 
But they happened to be exactly 
as Hilary wished, and catching a 
glimpse of them unawares, he lost 
all ideas except of them, and basely 
compelled them to look at him. 

“ Now, Mabel Lovejoy,” he said, 
slowly, and with some dread of his 
own voice; “can you look me in 
the face, and tell me you do not care 
twopence for me ?” 

*“]T am not in the habit of being 
rude,” she answered, with a sly 
glance from under her hat; “that 
I leave for other people.” 

“ Well, do you like me, or do you 
not ?” 

*“ You do ask the most extraordi- 
nary questions. We are bound to 
like our visitors.” 

“J will ask a still more extra- 
ordinary question. Do youlove me, 
Mabel ?” 

For a very long time he got no 
answer, except a little smothered sob, 
and two great tears that would have 
their way. “ Darling Mabel, look 
up and tell me. Why should you 
be ashamed to say? I am very 
proud of loving you. Lovely Mabel, 
do you love me ?” 

“J — [—I am — very — much 
afraid—I almost do.” 

She shrank away from his arms 
and eyes, and longed to be left to 
herself for a little. And then she 
thought what a mean thing it was to 
be taking advantage of his bad leg. 
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change his thoughts said, “ Show me 
a trout in the brook now, Hilary.” 

“You deserve to see fifty for being 
so good. There, you must help me 
along, you know. Now just stand 
here, and let me hold you, carefully 
and most steadily. No, not like 
that. That will never do. I[ must 
at least have one arm round you, or 
in you go, and I have to answer for 
your being ‘ drownded ’” !” 

“Drowned! You take advan- 
tage now to make me so ridiculous, 
The water is scarcely six inches deep. 
But where are the little troutsies ?” 

“There! There! Do you see 
that white stone? Now look at it 
most steadfastly, and then you are 
sure not to see them. Now turn 
your head like that, a little, not too 
much, whatever youdo. Now, what 
do you see, most clearly ?” 

“ Why, I see nothing but you and 
me, in the shadow of that oak-tree, 
standing over the water, as if we had 
nothing better in the world to do!” 

“ Weare standing together, though. 
Don’t you think so ?” 

* Well, even the water seems to 
think so. And what can be more 
changeable ?” 

“ Now look at me, and not at the 
water. Mabel, you know what I 
am.” 

“ Hilary, I wish I did. That is 
the very thing that takes such a 
long time to find out.” 

“ Now, did I treat you in sucha 
spirit? Did I look at you, and 
think, ‘here is a rogue I must find 
out’ ?” 

* No, of course you never did. 
That is not in your nature. At the 
same time, perhaps, it might not 
matter so long to you, as it must to 
me.” 

She met his glad eyes with alook 
so wistful, yet of such innocent re- 
liance, to assuage the harm of words, 
that Hilarv might be well excused 
for keeping the Grower’s supper 
waiting, as he did that evening. 
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Tue word emblem, in its national 
application, represents to most of 
us a flag, and little else. But it 
has other meanings too; less im- 
portant and less self-evident, it is 
true, but which well merit to be 
remembered. Images of - animals, 
badges, war-cries, cockades, liveries, 
coats of arms, tokens, and tattooing, 
have all been accepted symbols of 
distinction between races; and 
though, in our time, those symbols 
have lost the greater part of their 
importance, and are almost every- 
where replaced, practically, by the 
ensign, they still retain their historic 
interest, and form essential ele- 
merts of the question. And, in 
addition to the variety of details 
which it thus presents, the subject 


possesses one rare and special merit : 
of all the forms in which the pride 
of nations has exhibited its per- 
tinacity and its strength, this one 
notion of the symbol is perhaps 
the only one which provokes our 


unhesitating approbation, There 
is something strangely noble in the 
principle that the dignity, the 
power, and the glory of a great 
people may be represented by an 
emblem; something impressive in 
the thought that every member of 
that people can protect himself, no 
matter where, by the simple ex- 
hibition of that emblem. It is 
indisputably a form of vanity, 
otherwise it could not be included 
here; but it is a vanity which 
stands alone, high up above all 
others. We may smile at the 
exaggerations which it has occa- 
sionally assumed, at the pretensions 
which have sometimes been based 
upon it; but the smile will be 
respectful, and not one amongst us 


will be able to really laugh at the 
little weaknesses of so grand and so 
illustrious a pride, Just as we feel 
an instinctive reverence when our 
own flag goes by, so do we regard 
with deferential sympathy the en- 
tire theory of state signs; so do we 
cordially extend to the symbols of 
other lands the courtesy and the 
homage which we require for our 
own. And the theory is a very old 
one; it is no invention of to-day ; 
it goes back into our earliest be- 
ginnings, so far, indeed, that we 
can fix no commencement for it. 
From all time men have used 
emblems to indicate their nation- 
ality. Homer, it is true, makes no 
allusion to their presence at the 
siege of Troy; but if his Greeks 
must therefore be presumed to 
have had no knowledge of them, 
there is good reason to suppose 
that other nations of the period 
were perfectly accustomed to them, 
and employed them regularly. The 
archeologists assert—and it looks as 
if they were quite right—that the 
earlier Egyptians carried images of 
bulls and crocodiles into battle; 
that each of the twelve tribes of 
Israel had a special ensign of its 
own; and that the faithful subjects 
of Sentimamis adopted doves and 
pigeons as their token, in deference 
to their queen, whose name—sur- 
prising as it may seem — meant 
“dove.” They go on to tell us that, 
at later dates, Athens chose an owl 
for its public sign, asa compliment 
to Minerva; Corinth a winged 
horse, in memory of Pegasus and his 
fountain ; Carthage a horse’s head, 
out of flattery to Neptune; Persia 
the sun, because its people worship-’ 
ped fire ; Rome an eagle, in order to 
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show courtesy to Jupiter. All these 
objects appear to have been carved 
in wood or metal ; there is no proof 
of the existence of\ anything resem- 
bling modern flags—except, perhaps, 
in parts of Asia—until the Romans 
began to use fanions, somewhere 
about the time of Cesar. These 
small signals had, however, no mo- 
ral value, and possessed no national 
or public character ; all the pride of 
Rome continued to be concentrated 
in the eagles; and it was not till 
Constantine gave a religious mean- 
ing to the Labarum that any float- 
ing banner really acquired a reputa- 
tion. It should, however, be ob- 
served, that another sort of mark of 
nationality appears to have been a 
good deal applied amongst the less 
civilised populations of the epoch ; 
they used to paint themselves, and 
so became, in fact, their own flag. 
The Ethiopians in Xerxes’ army ad- 
orned their skins with vermilion and 
white plaster ; the tribes of Germany 
inscribed various animals on their 
breasts; the North British carried 
their love of this class\of patriotic 
symbols to such a point that they 
earned by it the name of Picts; 
and there are curious inquirers who 
pretend that even so recently as the 
eighth century there were men in 
England who continued to be so 

roud of their illustrated bodies, 
that they steadfastly declined to 
wear any clothes at all,‘in order 
to exhibit themselves completely. 
These facts lead us, not unnaturally, 
to the thought that tattooing may 
possibly be the most ancient of all 
existing national devices, although 
the word itself, and the idea which 
it. expresses, have only become 
known to Europeans since the dis- 
covery of the South Sea Islands. 
We need not carry further these 
indications of the origins of the sub- 
ject; we can abandon the first forty- 
five centuries of the world’s exist- 
ence, and can begin our tale with 
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Clovis, who, according to some of 
the special authors, was the first 
Western sovereign to adopt a flag. 
It is not, however, very easy to 
say what Clovis did; for the ex- 
cellent reason that there is a bitter 
fight between learned critics as to 
whether he did anything at all. The 
wonder-loving section of the Con- 
tinental writers about emblems, in- 
cluding Favyn, Pére Anselme, Bené- 
ton, and even the modern M. Rey, 
tell us, as a matter of course, about 
which no discussion is possible, 
that Clovis, after his conversion, 
adopted the “chape de St. Martin” 
as his standard. They do not all 
agree as to what the “chape” was, 
some asserting positively that it was 
the cloak of the famous saint of 
Tours; others, that it was -the re- 
maining half of the identical gar- 
ment which he cut in two at Amiens 
in order to share it with a beggar; 
others, again, that it was no part of 
the vestments of the saint, but a 
regular proper flag belonging to his 
abbey. The latter group of authors 
go so far as to describe the banner, 
and to proclaim that it was blue 
and had three points. But another 
set. of equally-convinced enthusiasts 
(whose opinion has been adopted 
by M. Sepet in his curious mono- 
graph of the Flag of France) urge 
that the “chape de St. Martin” 
never was a real flag at all, and that 
it was not even a garment used as 
a flag; they argue that it was sim- 
ply a relic of the saint which was 
carried in procession with the army 
in a box, as an encouragement to 
the troops. Legendary or real as 
the history may be, there is a wide- 
spread belief in France not only 
that the ensign of St. Martin was 
the first banner of the Gallic nation, 
but that it was also the first flag os- 
tensibly adopted in Western Europe ; 
and, furthermore, that the word 
chapel is descended from “ capella,” 
which originally meant a little cloak, 
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but was also used to designate the 
oratory in which the “chape” was 
kept ; and that chaplain also grew 
current from the same source, be- 
cause the priests attached to the 
oratory of St. Martin were known 
by that appellation. This is a ques- 
tion which may be left to etymolo- 
gical antiquaries to settle, if they 
can ; it need not delay us here. 

After Clovis, Dagobert took an 
eagle as his emblem ; but, from his 
day, wild animals temporarily went 
out of fashion in Christianity, and 
were replaced by flowers, figures, 
crosses, flames, and saints, which 
began to disappear again when 
shields of arms were invented. It 
is pretended that, at this same time, 
the Germans usefl a serpent and a 
lion for their symbols ; the Goths a 
lion, cock, and bear; the Danes 
three lions and a crow; the Bur- 
gundians a cat; and the Saxons a 
white horse. 

It will, however, be as well to 
continue the story of the French 
flag, and to tell it completely, be- 
fore any reference is made to the 
emblems of other countries. There 
are several reasons for adopting this 
order in the tale: the flag of France 
has had a career of curious varia- 
tions ; it has passed through grave 
adventures ; its story has been writ- 
ten a good many times; and we con- 
sequently possess details with re- 
spect to it which, more or less, are 
wanting in the case of most other 
colours ; its successive modifications 
serve as mark-points in the history 
of the French ; finally, the special 
interest of actuality which attaches 
to it just now would justify us, even 
if no other motives existed in as- 
signing to it, for the moment, the 
foremost place in the list of Euro- 
pean banners. Five months ago, 
the Comte de Chambord refused +to 
become king of France, unless he 
could bring the white flag back 
with him: it seems strange that 
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the destinies of a nation should be 
made dependent on the colour of a 
standard,—but so it was; France 
missed a possible opportunity of 
acquiring a definite form of govern- 
ment because its intended king 
would not let his subjects use the 
tricolour, This fact alone makes 
it well worth while to tell the 
legend of the two rival flags, and 
to tell it before we speak of the 
less exciting emblems of other na- 
tions. 

We therefore go on to Charle- 
magne, and with him the modern his- 
tory of bunting begins in earnest, for 
the first oriflamme appears. About 
this, at all events, no doubt is pos- 
sible, for at Rome, in the church 
of St. John Lateran, there was a 
mosaic representing St. Peter in the 
act of offering the pallium with his 
right hand to Leon ILI, and a ban- 
ner with the left to Charlemagne. 
The latter wore a closed imperial 
crown, a moustache, and no beard; 
the banner is blie, with six red 
roses on it. A drawing of this 
mosaic (which exists no longer) is 
given by Montfaucon in his ‘ Monu- 
ments de la Monarchie Frangaise.’ 
And this is not the only evidence 
we possess with reference to this 
ensign ; here are four lines about it 
from the “Chanson de Roland :”’— 
Entre 


‘*Montjoie, ils crient ! eux est 


Charlemagne ; 
Geoffroy d’ Anjou y porte 1’Oriflamme, 
Fut de Saint Pierre, et avait nom Romaine ; 
Mais de Montjoie son nom 1a prit échange.’’ 


This seems to tell us that this 
flag, which was first called “Ro- 
maine,” apparently because it was 
given to Charlemagne in Rome, 
changed its name to Montjoie, 
a corruption of Mons Gaudii, which 
was a hill near Rome. So far the 
story is tolerably comprehensible ; 
but it winds up with a grievous 
difficulty, for no one pretends to 
know the end of the first oriflamme, 
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or why it was suppressed and its 
place absorbed by the second ori- 
flamme—the famous flag of St. 
Denis. To account for this other- 
wise inexplicable difference, M. 
Sepet suggests—though he gives 
us no reason why— that the “ Ro- 
maine” was identical with the stan- 
dard of St. Maurice, which Charle- 
magne carried in his wars against 
the Saracens of Spain, and which 
Hugues Capet sent afterwards as 
a present to King Athelstane. 
Whether this be true or not, St. 
Peter’s gift is no more heard of. 

St. Denis was an abbey of the 
county of Vexin, a district outside 
Paris, stretching from the Epte to 
the Oise, and including Mantes, 
Magny, Chaumont, and Pontoise, 
The county was transferred to thé 
crown in the reign of Philip L, and 
the king, having apparently no other 
flag which he liked better, adopted 
the banner of St. Denis on becom- 
du Vexin. It was 


ing Comte 
solemnly raised for the first time in 
the year 1124, when Louise le Gros 
was going to fight the Emperor 


Henry V. From that moment the 
oriflamme of St. Denis became the 
official standard of France, and was 
in all the battles of the kingdom 
down to Agincourt, after which it 
seems to have been used no more. 
There is considerable doubt as to 
what became of it. Some of the 
learned critics pretend that it was 
lost in Flanders ; others have the 
courage to assert that it was still in 
existence in 1792, and was then 
borne by the regiment of M. de 
Vergnette. It is, however, probable 
that when it ceased to be employed, 
it was deposited at St. Denis ; for, 
in an inventory of the treasure of 
the abbey, made in 1504, it is spoken 
of as being there in a worn-out 
state; and Dom Felibian says that 
he saw it there in 1594, half-eaten 
by mites ; it was a red silk flag ; 
probably it bore no pattern or in- 
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scription ; it seems also likely that 
it was cut into several points, and 
that its name of oriflamme was a 
consequence of its flame-shaped 
ends. And that is almost all which 
can be guessed about it. 

But now we come to something 
much more interesting. While the 
oriflamme was still in all its glory, 
another flag appeared; the ori- 
flamme was a banner of devotion, 
the new-comer was personal and poli- 
tical ; the oriflamme was red, the 
other one was blue; the oriflamme 
was an accident, its rival was des- 
tined to become an institution ; one 
was the flag of St. Denis, the other 
grew into the flag of France. Under 
Louis VII. this blue ensign was 
carried respectfully behind the ori- 
flamme ; it was at Bouvines, it was 
at Acre; on the windows of the 
cathedral of Chartres, St. Louis ap- 
pears on horseback, his shield in 
one hand, this banner in the other. 
Throughout the 13th and 14th 
centuries it floated on every battle- 
field ; it was at Crécy and at Poitiers. 
It was at first the “ banniére royale ;” 
then it was called the “ Banniére 
de France ;” it was the blue flag 
with the golden fleurs-de-lys. 

The adventures and the transfor- 
mations of this famous standard are 
difficult to trace with certainty; but 
its birthplace is still more difficult 
to define. Who can pretend to tell 
us the true origin of the fleurs-de- 
lys? Who can determine with 
precision why the kings of France 
adopted blue as the colour of their 
banner and their shield? We have 
the choice between so many gene- 
alogies for the fleur-de-lys, that it 
is really prudent not to attempt to 
decide between them. A _ certain 
Goropius tells us that France al- 
ready used this famous emblem in 
the time of Noab, Japheth having 
received it direct from heaven for 
the express purpose of ornamenting 
the flag of Gaul. Less eager writers, 
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while still maintaining {the celestial 
derivation of the symbol, assign a 
somewhat less distant date to its 
appearance upon earth, and content 
themselves with proclaiming that 
an angel brought it down to Clovis. 
A third group shakes its awful head 
and mutters, “It descended not to 
Clovis, but to St. Denis.” Then 
. comes the unbelieving school, which 
argues that the fleur-de-lys was 
not a flower at all, but was simply 
an imitation of a lanceshead. The 
partisans of this interpretation urge 
that the first sceptre of the Frank 
monarchs was a javelin, and that 
the point of this weapon passed 
as an ornament into their crown, 
their clothes, and finally, into their 
coat of arms. Next we find the 


theory that the fleurs-de-lys may be 
imitations of a bee, the reason being 
that about 300 little images having 
a faint resemblance to that useful 
insect were found in the tomb of 
Childeric, and were supposed, when 


first discovered, to have been sown 
all over his mantle, and to have 
therefore been his emblem. Other 
explanations are, that the first arms 
of the Frank kings were toads, in 
memory of the marshy countries 
from which they came, and that by 
some curious process the toads grew 
into lilies; or that the soldiers of 
Clovis made for themselves crowns 
of lilies after the battle of Tolbiac, 
and that their leader consequently 
adopted the lily as his mark instead 
of the toads which he had so far 
borne. That the sovereigns of 
France did bear toads at one time 
is proved by many testimonies; but 
it is not easy to imagine how they 
cculd have become converted into a 
sign so widely different. One more 
legend is that the twelve first’ Louis 
signed their names as Léys, and 
that fleur-de-lys was simply a cor- 
ruption of fleur-de-Léys. Finally, 
when we get to the flower itself—if 
really it was a flower—we find that 
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it may have been a lily, or a gladi- 
olus, or an iris. About the blue the 
theories are simpler; the authors 
generally content themselves with 
statements that it was the colour of 
the Merovingians and of St. Martin, 
and was therefore naturally chosen 
for the royal hue; some few of 
them, however, pretend that it was 
adopted in memory of the water in 
which the lilies grew. 

In addition to all this uncertainty 
as to origin, there is also consider- 
able difficulty as to the date at 
which this banner first appeared. 
There is no evidence of its existence 
prior to 1148, but it is then dis- 
tinctly spoken of as having been 
carried by Louis VII. to the Cru- 
sade. Yet, whatever be its real anti- 
quity, it may faly be regarded as the 
primary royal flag of France, and as 
exhibiting the original arms and 
colour of the nation. The first alter- 
ation which occurred in its compo- 
sition was the diminution of the 
number of fleurs-de-lys. Down to 
Charles VI. there was no limit to 
them—there were as many as the 
field could hold; from his time they 
were reduced to three. The next 
change was infinitely, more import- 
ant, for it seems to have been the 
starting-point of a series of pro- 
gresses which gradually converted 
the blue flag into a white one. It 
appears—so far, at least, as the 
uncertain evidence enables us to 
arrive at an opinion—to have re- 
sulted from the transfer of the 
white cross which French soldiers 
habitually wore upon their breasts 
to the centre of the royal standard. 
The “droite croix blanche” had 
been for centuries a mark of France, 
just as the red cross of St. George 
was the badge of England; but it 
does not appear to have been in- 
scribed upon the blue ensign until 
the time of Charles VII.—that is to 
say, at the very date when the Maid 
of Orleans made her own white flag 
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so famous. The entire question is 
tangled and difficult to unravel; 
but the more serious authorities 
appear to agree that the sacred 
banner of Jeanne d’Arc, which she 
said she cherished as being worth 
forty times her sword, which she 
held aloft at Rheims when Charles 
VIL. came there to be crowned, was 
the first white flag ever seen in the 
French armies; and it, let it be re- 
membered, was an essentially re- 
ligious emblem,—it was the banner 
of the Virgin Mary, of her colour, 
and bearing her image: it was not a 
royal symbol; there was no white 
in the king’s banner until the cross 
crept into it about the middle of 
the fifteenth century. It would 


appear, moreover, that at first the 
cross was carried in the centre of 
the blue, and that its arms did not 
stretch to the edges—just as the cross 
of Switzerland is blazoned now. It 
was probably only by degrees that 


the four arms extended, and that the 
“banniére de France” became a 
straight white cross between four blue 
corners, with gold fleurs-de-lys upon 
each square of blue. At last, when 
Francis I. was king, a pure white 
flag was occasionally employed as 
the special royal sign; but it is not 
till we get to Henri Quatre that the 
blue really disappears, and that the 
drapeau blanc becomes the flag of 
the Maison de France. It came in 
with the first Bourbon; it has al- 
ways been the Bourbon mark; but 
it is a very modern emblem, for it 
only saw the light toward the end 
of the sixteenth century. 

The theory of the gradual con- 
version of the blue flag into a white 
one is defended, with many proofs 
and many arguments, by M. Sepet, 
himself an ardent Legitimist, who 
evidently would do the best to 
serve his cause ; yet even he cannot 
carry the origin of the Bourbon flag 
more than three hundred years back. 
It is true that, as has just been said, 
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Francis I. sometimes used a “ cor- 
nette blanche ;” but white did not 
become the accepted royal hue 
till Henri Quatre made it so, His 
flag was white—his scarf was white, 
his plume was white, his livery 
was white—white was the colour of 
the Royalists against the League. 
Under Louis XIIL, the use of 
white grew on. The “rose de 
ruban blanc ”—what we now call 
the white cockade—began to be 
worn on the hats of soldiers. The 
cravates of the flags were white. 
And yet, with all this, the old blue 
of France did not disappear. The 
drapeau blanc was wilitary and 
royal, but not national; and the 
squadrons of the fleet preserved as 
their distinguishing emblems three 
ensigns which indicated the three 
successive transformations of the 
colours—blue, blue and white, and 
white. And—which is a far 
stronger proof—the white flag was 
rigorously reserved for war-ships. 
All merchant-vessels carried, accord- 
ing to the wording of the ordinance 
of Louis XIV., “the old flag of the 
French nation, which is, a white 
cross on a blue standard ”’—that is 
to say, the flag which intervened 
between the blue banner of &t. 
Louis and the white one of Henri 
Quatre. 

The white flag, thus established, 
lasted for two centuries. For just 
two hundred years, from 1589, it was 
the royal standard. On the 13th 
of July 1789 appeared the first 
symptom of the rival which was to 
take its place, and to make the flag 
of France more glorious still. On 
that day, at the Hotel de Ville of 
Paris, the National Guard was 
constituted, and a cockade of red 
and blue (the colours of the capital 
and of the livery of its échevins) 
was assigned to it as a special 
badge. The next day the Bastille 
was taken. On the 17th the king 
came up from Versailles, went to 
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the Hotel de Ville, received the 
new cockade from the Mayor of 
Paris, and put it in his hat. 
Then Lafayette proposed to add the 
white, “in order to nationalise the 
ancient colour of France ;” and so 
the tricolour was created by the 
adjunction of the royal white to 
the local red and blue of Paris. It 
may be worth observing that seve- 
ral kings of France had used red, 
white, and blue for the liveries of 
their servants; and the later Bour- 
bons, including both Louis XVIII. 
and Charles X., employed those 
colours regularly for that purpose. 
But the tricoloured cockade in no 
way sprang from that accidental 
mixture. It was, as we have just 
shown, an amalgamation of the col- 
ours of rebellious Paris and of the 
beaten king. 

The flag, however, did not at 
first follow the cockade; each of 
the sixty sections of the Garde Na- 
tionale of Paris had its own ensign: 
some had a red flag, some had white, 
some had blue, and some had vari- 
ous mixtures of red, white, and blue, 
with crosses, fleurs-de-lys, and caps 
of liberty. But, though there were 
hesitations about the flag, there were 
none whatever with reference to the 
new cockade ; it spread rapidly 
through France, and became the 
special mark of the Revolution, in 
contradistinction to the white cock- 
ade which the “ aristocrats” still 
wore. The white flag held on for some 
months in spite of this. At the féte 
of the federation in the Champ de 
Mars on 14th July 1790, nearly all 
the flags were white. It was not till 
the 22d of October of that year that 
the new colours were transplanted 
from the cockade to the flag of 
France by a vote of the Constituante, 
after a violent discussion which 
lasted for three days. But this first 
flag was red, white, and blue; it 
was not till 15th February 1794 
that the Convention made the final 


change, and instituted the present 
tricolour, blue, white, and red, the 
flag of the Consulate and the Em- 
pire—the first absolutely national 
emblem which France had ever pos- 
sessed. 

From all this it results that the 
white flag is essentially the Bourbon 
mark. Every Bourbon king in 
France has borne it as a royal, per- 
sonal, and military standard ; but 
it has never been employed as a 
national symbol in the secondary 
though important sense of citizen or 
mercantile usage. For that purpose, 
as we saw just now, blue with 
a white cross was, before the Revo- 
lution, the only legal ensign. Fur- 
thermore, at that time, each pro- 
vince and each seaport flew its own 
special colours ; so that, really, the 
white flag was at no time the uni- 
versal banner of the French nation. 
It is easy enough to understand 
that, individually, as a Bourbon 
prince, the Comte de Chambord 
should regard the drapeau blane as 
an attribute of his royalty, and 
should refuse to separate bimself 
from it; but if, in addition to its 
employment as his personal stan- 
dard, he decides (as he seems to do, 
though he has not spoken clearly 
on the subject) to impose this one 
flag on France to the exclusion of 
all others, then, manifestly, he puts 
himself historically in the wrong. 
He is already as wrong as he can be 
in the political aspect of the ques- 
tion; but, leaving that consideration 
entirely aside, and limiting our 
view to this one point of the histori- 
cally proved usages of the drapeaw 
blanc, we are unable to conceive the 
grounds on which the Comte de 
Chambord can rest his apparent 
claim that, for the first time since 
the white ensign was invented, no 
other flag shall exist in France beside 
it. Here ends this agitated story for 
the moment; but before we travel] on 
from France to other nations it will 
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be worth while to note that the 
drapeau rouge, to which the Com- 
munists of Europe have lately given 
a distinctive character, was not ori- 
givally a revolutionary emblem. It 
was adopted by the Constituante 
simply as a signal of the proclama- 
tion of martial law; it was for this 
reason that Lafayette employed it 
for the first time in the Champ de 
Mars‘on 17th July 1791. Since 
then it has changed its meaning. 
The stories of the colours of other 
countries are a good deal shorter 
and more simple than the tale of 
the flag of France; but still, almost 
every ensign has some sort of history. 
The flags of Belgium and of the new 
German Confederation sprang into 
existence all complete, and were at 
once officially adopted and set forth 
in 1831 and 1866, in the first Con- 
stitution of their respective coun- 
tries. But these two cases are excep- 
tions, so far, at least, as the more im- 


portant nations are concerned; the 
other examples of direct creation of 
a standard which have been recently 
supplied by Mexico, by some of the 
American Republics, and by the Dan- 
ubian Principalities, do not present 
general interest enough to be worth 


quoting here. The rule amongst 
European nations is, that flags have 
slowly grown, with more or less of 
change and hesitation, into their 
actual form. In our own case, 
for instance, the red banner with 
the golden leopards, and the white 
standard with the square red cross, 
which waved so long on all our 
battle-fields, gave way at last to the 
first Union Jack, comprising the 
crosses of St. Andrew and St. George. 
This symbol was constituted in 
1606 by a proclamation of James 
I, and grew later on into its 
present shape by the addition 
of St. Patrick’s cross for Ireland. 
The Stars and Stripes, again, 
modern though they be, were 
not made all at once. “On the 
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lst of January 1776,” as Mr. Ban- 
croft tells us in his history, “the 
tricoloured American banner, not 
vet spangled with stars, but show- 
ing thirteen stripes of alternate red 
and white in the field, and the 
united red and white crosses of St. 
George and St, Andrew on a blue 
ground in the corner, was unfurled” 
at Boston. It was not till eighteen 
months after this first attempt that 
the badge of England disappeared 
from the new ensign, On 14th June 
1777 the crosses were struck out ; 
on that day Congress “ resolved 
that the flag of the thirteen United 
States should be thirteen stripes, al- 
ternate red and white; that the 
Union .be thirteen stars, white on a 
blue field, representing a new con- 
stellation.” The heraldry was ori- 
ginal, but the idea was excellent, 
and it has grown a good deal since 
by the addition of other stars to 
the ‘ constellation.” The history 
of the flag of Holland is somewhat 
more complicated. That flag was 
the first tricolour invented, and it 
has been pretended that its hori- 
zoutal orange, white, and blue were 
suggested by Henry IV. of France, 
who, according to the legend, was 
requested by the Dutch to choose 
their colours for them when they 
became independent ; butin Jonge’s 
Note on the Nederlandsche Vlag it 
is proved by the evidence of the 
tapestries of Middleburg, which 
were executed in 1591, and depicted 
battles fought twenty years before, 
that this flag existed and was in use 
when the Béarnais was still almost 
a boy. It may be that the blue 
and white was copied from the 
French out of gratitude for the 
goodwill which Henry III. showed 
to the struggling United Provinces ; 
but Jonge denies even that, and will 
have it that the Nassau colours 
were not orange only, but orange, 
white, and blue: whence came, he 
says, the old cry of Holland, “ Oranje 
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boven!” (orange above), as a refer- 
ence to the position of the orange 
in the ensign. And yet this famous 
Nassau orange (the name of which 
came, after all, from a little princi- 
pality in France) was replaced by 
red for some cause, and at some 
date unknown, before the end of the 
seventeenth century. Even William, 
when he came to England in 1688, 
wore above his own standard a pen- 
nant of red, white, and blue. 

Here we may open a parenthesis, 
and draw attention to the fact that 
this first tricolour has been largely 
imitated. The Dutch pattern has 
been copied, in various colours, and 
with or without charges in the 
field, by France, Belgium, Italy, 
Mecklenburg, Roumania, Servia, and 
the German Confederation, and by 
Russia too, for its merchant-vessels ; 
while in the two Americas, it has 
been adopted by the majority of the 
Governments south of the United 
States. Of the four essential types 
into which navy ensigns may be 
divided—arms, crosses, stripes, and 
tricolours—arms are blazoned by 
Prussia, Austria, Spain, Portugal, 
and Brazil; crosses are employed 
by Russia, England, Denmark, 
Sweden, Oldenburg, and Norway; 
stripes by a very few; while tri- 
colours are now flown by no less 
than nineteen several states. And 
yet, with all this multiplicity of 
adoption, and with all their varied 
contrasts, the tricolours have never 
become grand flags to look at. 
That white standards should be 
dull was to have been expected, 
and the two of them which the 
Bourbons carried in France and 
Naples, proved what a cheerless 
colour white is for a banner; but 
it might have been supposed that 
red, white, and blue, especially when 
Imperially sprinkled with golden 
bees, and with the crown and eagle 
in the centre, would make a grand 
effect. And yet those Napoleonic 


colours faded almost into dulness 
beside the imperial and royal yel- 
low flag of Austria, with its double- 
headed thrice-crowned sable eagle, 
charged with shields of arms and 
with the collar of the Golden Fleece, 
surrounded by its triangulated bor- 
der of red, yellow, white, and black. 
And even this again turns pale when 
it is compared to the royal standard 
of the King of Prussia, which is 
by far the noblest flag that flies. 
Nothing that silk or bunting has 
ever shown, can approach the glory 
of the iron cross on the red-purple 
field, all covered with black eagles 
and golden crowns, illuminated by 
the white edges of the cross, and 
by the central white escutcheon, 
It really is superb; and such of us 
as saw it waving over the Prefecture 
at Versailles will well remember 
how the splendour of its aspect 
looked worthy of the grandeur of 
its career. 

Most other flags are in the happy 
state of having vo history that is 
worth telling; and even if they 
had, it would not be possible to 
narrate here the origin of each one 
of them, for there are so many that 
the mere enumeration would occupy 
several pages. The French ‘ Ency- 
clopédie de la Marine’ describes 
237 of them as being in existence 
in 1787 in the maritime states of 
Europe; and though the composi- 
tion of the list has radically changed 
since then, the total number in all 
the world is now vastly larger. In- 
cluding all the various national and 
official sorts—royal standards, naval 
and military colours, and commer- 
cial, local, and special flags, but not 
comprising signals, or any private 
or unauthorised inventions—there 
exist at present more than 1100 
different ensigns. This addition is, 
however, necessarily below the real- 
ity, for it cannot be supposed tha 
a really complete catalogue exist 
anywhere; there must be man 
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flags which remain unknown to the 
compilers, however careful they may 
be; and, furthermore, it does not 
contain any of the emblematic col- 
ours. The standard of the prophet 
(though it still exists), the corsair’s 
hand and sabre on a red ground, the 
pirate’s black, and even the yellow 
of quarantine, and the white of 
truce and peace, are all omitted from 
it. The increase which it shows 
during the present century has evi- 
dently been produced by the rapid 
multiplication of new nations in 
America and Asia. It is in no de- 
gree a consequence of any particu- 
lar flag-inventing proclivity of our 
epoch; on the contrary, the ten- 
dency is manifestly towards diminu- 
tion and unification of each nation’s 
symbols. Local flags (that is, flags 
of provinces and towns) are falling 
out of fashion everywhere, and even 
the old distinction between the na- 
val and commercial colours of each 
country is so rapidly disappearing, 
that at this moment more than 
two-thirds of the maritime states 
employ the same flag for both pur- 
poses. Some day, perhaps, the 
world will get on further still, and, 
imitating the excellent example 
which, in this one respect, France 
now offers us, will adopt, throughout 
the universe, one single ensign for 
all the needs of each separate state. 
In this way the complications of the 
subject would disappear, and it 
would cease to be impossible to 
distinguish without a guide-book 
between the various flags which 
fly. 
” after flags, the most striking 
symbols of a nation are those which 
we find on its shield of arms; and 
here, without going into heraldry, 
there is a fresh field of curious vani- 
ties to explore. The history of the 
double-headed eagle, for example, 
adds a wide page to the tale of 
pride; and though its earlier details 
are not quite distinct, we know 
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enough about it to be able to follow 
its main developments. Some peo- 
ple pretend that Constantine was 
the first to double the Roman bird, 
and that he did so because his 
empire had grown into two parts, 
while still forming one single body, 
Others argue that this theory is un- 
founded, because a two-skulled eagle 
was depicted on the Antonine 
column which was put up a hun- 
dred years before Constantine was 
born. Others again assert that, at 
whatever date the change was made 
in the Western or Eastern Empire, 
the old Roman symbol did not de- 
finitely acquire a second head in 
Germany until Sigismund put it on 
in the fifteenth century. The single- 
headed bird seems to have been 
taken up by Charlemagne as his 
imperial emblem when he _ was 
crowned at Rome; but it made no 
appearance on the German flag until | 
the time of Otho IL, although it 
was reproduced meanwhile on the 
seals of the Palatines and Margraves, 
and finally on the coin. It was still 
in use in 1356, for the seal of the 
Golden Bull bears a one-beaked 
bird, though Louis of Bavaria had 
temporarily employed a double-eagle 
in 1325. Wenceslos copied Louis 
in 1378, and put two heads upon 
his seal as “a sign of majesty ;” 
but it was not, as has just been 
said, till the time of Sigismund 
(who was elected emperor in 1410) 
that the double bird became the 
distinctive sign of the German Em- 
pire. 

Russia also bears a double-headed 
eagle ; it was first adopted by Ivan 
Wassiliwitch about the year 1500, 
on the occasion of his marriage with 
a niece of the last Emperor of Con- 
stantinople, in order to thereby de- 
monstrate that he claimed to have 
become the representative of the 
extinct Greek emperors. The Ger- 
man and the Russian bird present 
certain differences of aspect: their 
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shapes are not quite alike; and 
furthermore, at Vienna the beak, 
claws, and tongue are gilt, while 
at Petersburg they are red, 
The Prussian eagle is now the 
only unchanged descendant of the 
original Roman emblem. Prussia, 
however, did not get it as an impe- 
rial token, as Austria and Russia 
pretend to hold it ; she obtained it 
simply by absorption from the Teu- 
tonic order, which received it from 
Frederick IL, who, as a testimony 
of his admiration of the fighting 
qualities of the brotherhood, per- 
mitted it to bear his arms. But in 
the Emperor Frederick’s time, as we 
have just seen, the German eagle 
had but a single head: it was in 
that form, therefore, that the order 
took it; so that, when Sigismund 
altered the imperial bird by making 
it look left as well as right, the ori- 
ginal single beak remained, thence- 
forth, the sole property of the Teu- 
tonic knights, It passed on, with 


their black and white, to the Duchy 
of Prussia, when Albert of Branden- 
burg, the last Grand-Master, turned 
Protestant, and profited by the op- 
portunity to convert the dominions 
of the order into a property for him- 


self. In 1618 the Duchy was con- 
veyed by marriage to the electoral 
branch of Brandenburg, which thus 
acquired the Black Eagle and the 
Teutonic colours. The Branden- 
burg eagle, as it is now called— 
though, as this story shows, the 
name is a total error—has golden 
claws and beak, and a red tongue; 
and it is the only one of the three 
eagles which we are here describing 
which is employed on the ordinary 
flags of the country to which it be- 
longs. It is perhaps the oldest em- 
blem which exists—not, of course, 
in its Prussian sense and use, but in 
its history and origin; for it goes 
straight back, possibly without a 
change of shape or colour, to the 
Crusades, and thence on again to 
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Rome. Even the Spanish arms, 
which are undoubtedly very ancient, 
cannot show such an antiquity as 
this. Their red and yellow, which 
are carried upon the flag as well, 
come from the old shields of Cas- 
tille and Arragon, both of which 
bore gules and or; while the castle 
and the lion of Castille and Leon 
are perhaps the earliest examples of 
what we call “canting arms,” and 
the French armes parlantes. All 
this dates probably from the begin- 
ing of the 13th century, and has 
remained unaltered since. As for 
the reason of it, Ocampo tells us | 
that Alphonso the Noble, King of 
Castille, adopted in 1212 a castle 
for his arms, in memory of the 
Castle of Ferrail, which he took 
from the Moors. Legend says, too, 
that the Count of Barcelona, who 
became King of Arragon, took the 
four red bars, because, on a battle- 
field, Charles the Bald of France 
laid four blood-stained fingers on his 
golden shield. 

Our own lions formed, as leopards, 
the arms of Normandy, and were 
imported by the Conqueror. There 
were, however, only two of them in 
his time, and there is doubt as to 
when the third was added; some 
authors arguing that it was put 
on by Henry IL., others, that 
Richard Ceeur de Lion gave it to us, 
and that he simultaneously changed 
the leopards into lions. The origin 
of the white cross of Savoy is un- 
known: the story which explained 
it by the presence of Amadeus the 
Fifth at the siege of Rhodes, and 
by his consequent supposed adop- 
tion of the badge of the Hospital- 
lers, is discredited by all modern 
historians; for the double reason 
that Amadeus never went to Rhodes, 
and that the house of Savoy bore 
the white cross long before the siege 
took place. The quintuple red cross 
of Jerusalem, forming what French 
heralds call a croix  recroisetée, 
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which is now worn as the star of 
the Order of the Holy Sepulchre, 
has a clearer source ; Godefroy de 
Bouillon assumed it as his mark 
when he was proclaimed King of 
the Holy City in 1099. The red 
shield and silver cross of Switzer- 
land came from Schwytz, which 
gave not only its name but its 
emblem to the Confederation on 
its foundation in 1315. The men 
of Schwytz had either kept the 
cross in memory of the Crusades, 
or, as Justinger asserts, had received 
it specially from the — dur- 
ing a raid they made in Burgundy. 
Of the four Austrian colours, the 
black and yellow represent the Em- 
pire, or rather the sable of the eagle 
and the golden shield; while the 
red and white are the old Austrian 
colours proper, as distinguished 
from those of Hapsburg and Lor- 
raine. It should, however, be ob- 


served, that there is a iegend which 
explains the black and yellow in 


another way: it is pretended that 
Frederick Barbarossa noticed one 
day at a ceremony at Mayence that 
the flooring of the hall was painted 
black and gold, admired the: com- 
bination, and declared that he 
adopted it as the imperial badge. 
And so, if it were not wearisome, 
we might go on for half an hour, 
It will, however, be more amusing 
to abandon both history and legend 
for a few seconds, and to quote a 
little from the imagination of an en- 
thusiast. Here is an extract from 
the opinions of Pére Anselme, who 
wrote in 1663: he explains the ori- 
gin of arms without much care for 
fact, but he is very rich in senti- 
ment. He tells us that “the Kings 
of Scotland, Bohemia, Leon, and 
Norway bear lions in their arms 
in order to indicate the nobil- 
ity of their anger. The Kings 
of Sweden and Media bear crowns 
and diadems to express their 
power. England and Denmark have 
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leopards as a sign of the variety 
of their warlike passions. The 
hearts which appear on the shield 
of Denmark represent the love of 
the people for the prince. The 
Ottomans have taken crescents, as a 
symbol of the ambition of their con- 
quests. The King of India has 
bezants, to show that he possesses 
mines of gold and silver; and the 
King of Cathay has taken heads of 
Moors, in order to astonish foreign- 
ers.” This is ingenious, and it really 
isa pity that it is not true, for na- 
tional coats of arms would become 
infinitely more interesting if we 
could but attribute their birth to 
such essentially moral causes as the 
Pére Anselme enumerates. His 
explanation of the crescent is not 
more remarkable than his other 
statements; but it is the only 
one which it is worth while to 
notice, for the reason that actual 
popular opinion agrees with his 
idea that the crescent really is a 
purely Ottoman symbol, This is 
wrong. The crescent was the special 
mark of Constantinople; it lasted 
there for centuries, as a local and 
thoroughly Christian emblem. The 
Turks found it there and adopted it ; 
but they no more invented it than 
Prussia invented the Black Eagle. 
Even now, at Moscow, and in other 
Russian towns, the crescent is to be 
seen on churches with the cross 
above it, the object of their union 
being to signify the Byzantine ori- 
gin of the Russian faith. The anti- 
thesis of the Crescent and the Cross 
is therefore altogether an illusion; 
there is no original hostility between 
them; the supposed contrast of their 
meanings has grown up by habit 
during the last four hundred years, 
but it has no foundation in the 
genealogy of the crescent. 

Some subjects have borne arms 
which were grander than those of 
the sovereign who bestowed them. 
What could be more superb, for in- 
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stance, than the shield which Fer- 
dinand granted to Columbus—the 
arms of Castille and Leon, and a 
blue sea with silver islands, with the 
motto, “Por Castilla y por Leon 
nuevo mundo Hallo Colomb”! The 
Chateaubriands bear the fleur-de- 
lys, which was given to them by St. 
Louis, with the magnificent device, 
“ Mon sang teint les banniéres de 
France.” The Montmorencys, too, 
have a brilliant coat: they changed 
their white cross into a red one in 
memory of the blood shed by 
Matthieu the First at the battle of 
Bouvines, and added sixteen gold 
eaglets in memory of the sixteen 
flags he took on the same occasion. 
Blazonries like these serve as veri- 
table marks in history: it is true 
that they are not international in 
their character or effect; but al- 
though they are only personal 
attributes, they possess a grandeur 
which’ entitles them to be men- 
tioned amongst the symbols of the 
countries to which their bearers 
have belonged. 

From arms we get to badges, 
which may be taken to include scarfs, 
liveries, uniforms, cockades, and all 
other analogous distinctive tokens. 
Even “Sublime Porte” may be 
regarded as a badge, though it has 
ceased to be a material object, and 
exists now only as aname. When 
it was an object, it was a very 
curious one. Mostadhem, the last 
Caliph of the Abassides, put a piece 
of the famous black stone of Mecca 
into the gate of his palace at Bag- 
dad (it 1s worth observing that, 
according to true believers, this 
stone was white at first, but turned 
black from the influence of the sins 
of men). The gate consequently 
became a shrine of veneration, and, 
by degrees, the entire palace, re- 
garded as the seat of authority, came 
to be known under the name of its 
“Sublime Gate.” Other Govern- 
ments than that of Turkey have 
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been similarly designated by the 
appellation of the sovereign’s resi- 
dence ; the Courts of the Tuileries, 
of St. James’s, of the Escurial, were 
examples of them. State seals form 
another class of badge ; but symbols 
of all these descriptions strike us 
much less than the ordinary visible 
signs amongst which we live. Of 
these latter, uniforms are perhaps 
the most conspicuous; but they are 
so well known, and are such a 
matter of mere tailoring, that it 
would be a waste of time to sa 

anything here about them, although 
they do aid to constitute a prodig- 
ious mass of individual vanity. 
Liveries have ceased to be brilliant — 
or universal, but they were the 
starting-point of uniforms, and are 
interesting as historic emblems. Un- 
fortunately they have been so per- 
petually changed, that they have no 
longer any symbolic value; in their 
actual state they represent nothing 
but the nineteenth-century idea of 
servants’ dress, and have altogether 
lost their original party significance. 
Clan tartans are now the only remain- 
ing example of the old use of liveries, 
of the time when all the members 
and retainers of great families wore 
the colours of their chief. Cock- 
ades again, though they still gene- 
rally preserve‘in European countries 
a distinctive aspect of nationality, 
have similarly changed their mean- 
ing. They continue, it is true, to 
be worn. in certain Continental 
armies ; but they too are generally 
regarded as a mere detail of servants’ 
clothes. And yet they have a 
special place in history; for just as 
liveries were replaced by scarves in 
battle, so scarves were replaced 
again by cockades, in order to 
help to distinguish hostile armies 
during the infancy of uniforms. 
They first appeared in the early 
part of the seventeenth century, 
when a few of them were worn in 
France; but the tuft of grass which 
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Marlborough put upon his soldiers’ 
hats was the earliest military cock- 
ade which was employed on a large 
seale; for though ceckades con- 
tinued to be worn occasionally as a 
party mark from the commencement 
of the eighteenth century, it does 
not appear that they became gene- 
ral in European armies until the 
war of the Austrian succession 
(1740-1748). At that time they 
were knots of ribbon; sometimes, 
even, they were bunches of paper; 
and they were not invariably of the 
national colour, for the French 
cockade appears to have been white 
and green in 1756, and not fo have 
become pure white, by royal ordi- 
nance, till 1767. From this latter 


date cockades became universal ; 
but a writer in the ‘Conversations 
Lexicon’ asserts that they did not 
really take root in Germany until 
1818, when, in addition to the 
separate cockade adopted by each 
country, the so-called national cock- 


ade of Germany—black, red, and 
gold—was first invented. This 
badge, which was essentially politi- 
cal, was prohibited by the Diet in 
1832; but it came up again in 1848, 
when it was worn even by the 
army. It died out in 1850, The 
wearing of cockades by nobody but 
the servants of persons who hold 
the Sovereign’s commission is a 
purely British practice; through- 
out the Continent, the rule (if in- 
deed there be any rule at all) is that 
the national cockade is borne only by 
the servants of great dignitaries; 
but our black Hanoverian cockade 
(luckily it is not English) has been 
appropriated by almost everybody 
in France during the last twenty 
years, and is coming into use 
elsewhere as a natural ornament 
of a footman’s hat, without the 
slightest reference to the master’s 
place in life. After all, this does 
not matter much, for the whole 
principle of badges is vanishing 
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from our manners and our cus- 
toms, We are a long way now 
from the paper cross of St. Bar- 
tholomew, from the corn-stalks of 
the Mazarinists during the Fronde, 
from the two parties of the Caps 
and Hats in the Swedish Diet in 
1788, from the scarfs of the Armag- 
nacs, and the cross of the Burgun- 
dians, All these marks were evi- 
dences of a way of life which seems 
to have disappeared; and even if 
similar causes were to occur again, 
it is scarcely likely that badges 
would be revived by them. In the 
days of badges there were no police- 
men, and standing armies had not 
grown into normal institutions; 
soldiers and policemen wear badges 
for us now, so the public does with- 
out them, except when its small 
vanities are satisfied by maintain- 
ing them. 

The shape of armorial shields is 
another means of indicating nation- 
ality. Nearly every great people 
has its own special form of écusson 
for men, but all nations have agreed 
in assigning lozenges to women; 
the reason being, according to the 
Legitimists of France, that, as the 
Gospel says of lilies that “they toil 
not, neither do they spin,” and as 
spinning is a special attribute of 
women, it follows not only that 
the wearer of the lilies cannot be 
a woman, but also, that women 
should bear arms in a_ shield 
shaped like a distaff. The first 
of these two conclusions is not 
exactly logical, for the Salic law is 
certainly more ancient than the 
French lilies; but it supplies an 
excellent and diverting example of 
the facility with which words, facts, 
or figures, whatever be their nature, 
can be made to serve a special 
cause. The second argument is 
still more droll, for its result is to 
deduce female heraldry from the 
teaching of the Bible; we need not 
go back quite so far, and can con- 
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tent ourselves with the explanation 
that lozenges represent a distaff, 
because that instrument was the 
special attribute of women in the 
early feudal times when arms were 
first invented. 

Mottoes, particularly when they 
assume a special form, like the 
F.E.RB.T. of Savoy, orthe A.E.LO.U. 
of Austria, must certainly be classed 
amongst the lesser emblems of na- 
tions. No one knows what the 
former example means, for the old 
interpretation, “ Fortitudo ejus Rho- 
dum tenuit,” is now abandoned ; 
but the latter may be done freely 
into English by “ Austria’s Empire 
Is Over Universe.” France has never 
possessed a national device, though 
her kings have borne a variety of 
personal mottoes, of which the “ Nec 
pluribus impar” of Louis XIV. was 
the latest. And England is in an 
analogous position, for “Dieu et 
mon droit” is purely royal, and be- 
longs in no way to the country. 
The Prussians, on the contrary, 
have a really national phrase in 
“Mitt Gott fur Kenig und Vater- 
land ;” but even that dates only 
from the great rising in 1813, It 
may be said that to some small 
extent mottoes replaced war-cries, 
when the latter were driven out by 
gunpowder ; for it was not till eager 
people could no longer shout their 
sentiments that they began to write 
or print them. And. yet scarcely 
any battle-cries were really national ; 
excepting, perhaps, St. George for 
England, and Santiago for Spain: 
nearly all the others were personal to 
each chieftain and his men. For 
example, the Duke of Lorraine 
cried, “ Lorraine au riche duc ;” the 
men of Hainaut, “ Hainaut au noble 
Comte ;” the Auvergnats, “ Cler- 
mont au Dauphin d’Auvergne ;” the 
Coucys cried, “Coucy 4 Ja mer- 
veille ;” the Venetians, “ Marco, 
Marco ;” the Normands, “ Rouen ;” 
the Gascons, “ Bordeaux ;” the 
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Flemings, “Ghent;” and we all 
know who cried “ Douglas, Doug- 
las.” In Lorraine there was a 
custom of the strangest kind ; 
all gentlemen who carried in 
their arms a cross cried “ Prény ;” 
all who bore a bar cried “Cou- 
vert ;” and all who had rings cried 
“Loupy.” Of all the innumerable 
shouts which history and tradition 
have handed down to us, there was 
but one, or rather two at once, 
which made a real mark — the 
double cry of the fight at Weins- 
berg in 1140, the ery which gave 
their names to Guelph and Ghibel- 
line, “Hie Waiblingen” — “ Hie 
Welf.” And yet, notwithstand- 
ing their want of influence on 
history, war-cries have a sort of 
literature of their own; they have 
been written about, and have been 
divided, like other subjects, into 
categories. There were cries of 
invocation, like “Dieu aide,” 
“Notre Dame,” or “ Montjoie ;” 
cries of resolution, like the *“ Dieu 
le veut ” of the Crusaders; cries of 
exhortation, like “A la rescousse, 
Montoison,” and “Au plus dru;” 
cries of defiance, like the arrogant 
exclamation, “ Place 4 Ja banniére ;” 
and cries of terror, like “ Au feu” or 
“Chevaliers peuvent.” Whether 
the modern “ Hoch” and the ancient 
“ Hurrah” are still to be considered 
as war-cries is a matter of indi- 
vidual opinion; but when the Ger- 
mans evacuated Paris on that bright 
March morning three years ago, 
and, in the intoxication of abundant 
victory, madly roared out those two 
echoing words as they passed be- 
neath the Arch of Triumph, it cer- 
tainly did seem to the half-dozen 
lookers-on that the fierce shout 
from those forty thousand throats 
well deserved the name of Kriegs- 
geschrei. If so, war-cries still con- 
tinue to form a part of the vanities 
of nations in their most aggressive 
and defiant form. 


2 s. 
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Crowns are emblems of another 
class ; many of them have possessed 
a distinctly marked national charac- 
ter, and, even now, each country 
has a special shape of crown for its 
sovereign’s use. The critics of the 
question go deeply into the discus- 
sion whether Nero was the first 
Roman monarch to wear a radiated 
crown, or whether his diadem was 
of the same shape as that of the 
Armenian and Syrian kings, who, 
because they claimed direct descent 
from Apollo, wore an imitation of 
the rays of the sun. The modern 
notion of a crown seems to date 
from Charlemagne, who took what 
we now call an imperial closed 
crown when he was ut Rome. There 
is no sign of this sort of shape on 
any of the seals anterior to him, but 
from his time it came generally into 
use. The German emperors wore it 
in the tenth century, and William 
the Conqueror adopted it as soon 
as he became king of England. 
Du Cange says that, in the middle 
ages, the Western emperors received 
a triple crown, “ silver in Germany, 
iron in Italy, and gold in sundry 
sesh latter phrase meant 

ome. The German crown pos- 
sessed two points, which were sur- 
mounted by a diadem, a ball, and a 
eross of pearls; the cross indicated 
the guardianship of Christianity, the 
diadem the empire, and the two 
points the seigneuries of Denmark 
and Bohemia. The crown of Eng- 
land has four fleurs-de-lys, repre- 
senting the old claims on France ; 
and four Maltese crosses, indicative 
of that amusing appellation, De- 
fender of the Faith. The famous 
Lombard crown was originally all 

old, like most other crowns; but 
when Agilulph received it in 590, 
his wife, Theodolinda of Bavaria, 
put an iron ring inside to make it 
stronger, and that is why it became 
known as the iron crown. The 
legend is that the ring was made 
of one of the nails of the true cross, 
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which was given to Theodolinda by 
Gregory the Great. The crown 
itself is now preserved at Vienna. 
In France the closed crown came 
into fashion more slowly than else- 
where. Some of the authorities 
pretend that Charles VIII. was 
the first French king to wear one, 
and that he adopted it when he 
took the quality of Emperor of the 
East in 1495; but this looks doubt- 
ful, for there are coins of Louis 
XIL, his immediate successor, on 
which the crown is open. It is 
only from Francis I. that the closed 
crown appears to have been regu- 
larly worn. Of all crowns, however, 
the Papal tiara is that which has 
the most curious history. The 
Roman bishops had at first a mitre, 
like other prelates, and the legend 
is that they converted it into a regal 
symbol, because Clovis, after his 
conversion, sent on to Pope Sym- 
machus a crown which he had 
himself received from the Emperor 
Anastasius. This crown, according 
to this theory, was the first owned 
at Rome, and was known afterwards 
at Papal coronations by the name 
of Regnum Mundi. Cicognera says, 
however, that Alexander III. was 
the first Pope to wear a crown, and 
that he added it to his mitre as a 
sign of sovereignty. Boniface VIIL, 
who died in 1303, is supposed to 
have added a second crown, to in- 
dicate the union of the spiritual 
and temporal power ; and Urban V. 
is said to have put on the third as a 
symbol of the government of the 
Holy See over the Church suffering, 
militant, and triumphant. There 
are, however, other explanations of 
the meaning of the triple crown; 
one is, that it represents the Pope 
as sovereign sacrificer, grand judge, 
and sole legislator of Christianity ; 
another, that it implies triple royalty 
—-spiritual over souls, temporal 
over the Roman States, and mixed 
over all kings; a third, that it indi- 
cates the threefold authority of the 
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Holy Father as chief of the Church, 
as Bishop of Rome, and as temporal 
sovereign. Whatever doubts there 
may be as to this interpretation, it 
is at all events quite evident that, 
as the mitre implies spiritual power, 
so does the tiara imply material 
power. When the Pope is going to 
officiate pontifically, he wears the 
tiara as he advances to the altar, 
but there he takes it off and puts on 
his mitre. The treasury of the 
Vatican includes seven or eight 
tiaras, the last of which was given 
by the Queen of Spain in 1855}; its 
three crowns are all alike ; it weighs 
only 3 lb., and it cost £12,000. 
Napoleon had one made for Pius 
VIL. after the Concordat; its 
three crowns are all different from 
each other; it weighs 8 lb. ; it cost 
£8800. All these details are quite 
intelligible; but it is less easy 
to comprehend why, or how, the 
Papal crown became possessed of 
the name Tiara, which was the de- 
nomination given by Herodotus to 
the cap of the King of Persia. 
There is a total want of harmonious 
etymology in this origin. 

National airs necessarily come last 
in the catalogue of symbols, because 
they are so miserably modern. The 
oldest of them—“God save the 
Queen”—has not a hundred and 
fifty years behind it. It was first 
sung in 1740; and it may be 
added that it is now proved to 
have been composed by Dr. Carey, 
and not by Dr. Bull, The various 
Ranz des Vaches are much more 
ancient, it is true; but they cannot 
reasonably be included in the same 
category of national expressions as 
the Russian or English hymns. 
France has never had a_ national 
air at all. The “Chant du Depart” 
and the “ Marseillaise” are warlike 
and Republican, uot national. 
“Partant pour la Syrie’ was a 
baby song, taught principally to 
parrots. “Vive Henri Quatre” 
was popular, not official. A nation, 
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indeed, could scarcely publicly adopt. 

such rhymes as these :— 

5 “Vive Henri Quatre ! 

Vive le roi valliant ! 

ui sait boire et se battre, 

t étre vert-galant.” 
A French writer says of this once 
famous quatrain, “ Il est une image 
du caractére Francais; il est vif, 
égrillard, aussi peu solennel que 
possible, et il rend 4 merveille la 
fidélité monarchique de nos péres.” 
This may be; but anyhow, there is 
nothing national in such words as 
these. Even’ in. that German land 
where love of country is so deep, 
where convictions are so strong, 
where duties are so _ resolutely 
(though so disagreeably) discharged, 
there is no universally accepted 
home-made air. There are patriotic 
chants in any quantity. ‘“ Was ist 
des Deutschen Vaterland,” the 
“ Wacht am Rhein,” “ Hurrah, Ger- 
mania!” and all the crowd of 


Volkslieder, are there, to prove the 


fertility of the Teutonic soul; but 
these songs are not national in 
the real symbolic sense. They all 
are furiously patriotic, which is 
natural, for nations are  sup- 
posed to be composed of patriots; 
but not one of these purely German 
chants has the official character 
which alone gives an emblematic 
value to asong. Furthermore, the 
one real public hymn of Northern 
Germany, the “ Heil dir im Sieger- 
kranz,” is sung to the English music 
of “ God save the Queen ;” and that 
is why it so strangely happens that, 
notwithstanding her home enthu- 
siasm, Germany has no truly na- 
tional air of her own. “Yankee 
Doodle” and the “ Star-spangled 
Banner” may be rigorously American 
but they scarcely convey the notion 
of a people’s prayer ; and the other 
more or less local melodies which 
bands play, all about the world, on 
State occasions, are in pretty much 
the same condition. All this seems 
to indicate that our last attempt at 
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creating another symbol, our idea of 
putting nationality into music, has 
not been worked out brilliantly thus 
far. It is a pretty fancy ; and when, 
as in our own case and in that of 
Russia, it really attains success,. it 
constitutes a heart-inspiring addi- 
tion to the stock of emblems; but 
as it may be taken to have failed 
at least nine times out of ten, it is 
to be regretted that States do not 
put up their hymns to public com- 
petition, and by that means make a 
new and healthier selection. 

The other emblems which nations 
use may just as well be left as they 
now stand; not because they are 
quite perfect, but because they are, 
at all events, about good enough for 
the work they have to do. It would 
be easy to suggestall sorts of changes 
in ‘them, but it does not follow that 
any real improvement would follow 
from those changes; while, on the 
other hand, they would have the 
unsatisfactory effect of modernising 
ancient customs, and of destroying 
what is best and truest in our vari- 
ous symbols—their old associations. 
The wisest plan will be to leave 
them for the present as they are, 
excepting always such of them as 
necessarily fluctuate with fashion. 
In the present condition of the world, 
coats of arms and flags and crowns 
may advantageously remain in the 
shape they originally assumed; but 
pigtails, wigs, and stocks would be 
as out of place iu the uniforms of 
to-day as the horse-pistols of last 
century in a combat of artillery at 
5000 yards. And this last consid- 
eration leads us to other thoughts, 
Judging from past experience, the 
smart coats which warriors wear, 
and which are identified in every 
country with the national idea 
of force, will go on changing, 
not only as a mere result of 
varying taste in dress, but also as 
a consequence of the development 
of weapons. The time may come 


when the token which we now call 
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“ uniform” will disappear altogether ; 
when, after passing through an in- 
termediate stage of cuirassed armies, 
in which regiments, like ships, will 
be sheathed in six-inch plates, the 
battles of the world will be fought, 
at ranges of several degrees of longi- 
tude, by the scientific employment 
of the forces of nature. If ever this 
occurs, the soldiers of the future 
will doubtless be enclosed in labo- 
ratory bottles, and be surrounded by 
opaque vapors; generals will wear 
diving-dresses, and carry safety- 
lamps into action ; while reconnais- 
sances will be made by spectrum 
analysis. The effects of such a 
change as this would not be limited 
to the mere suppression of varie- 
gated coats and trousers ; they could 
scarcely fail to simultaneously ex- 
tend to other details too.’ Under 
such conditions of belligerence all 
actual emblems would lose their 
value; nations would probably 
discard them, and adopt, instead, 
devices more in harmony with the 
new methods which each of them 
would then employ in war. France, 
for instance, might give up the 
tricolour and adopt “portable de- 
mocratised earthquakes” as_ her 
badge ; England might abandon the 
ugly Union-Jack, and send her 
troops to fight beneath an oriflamme 
of “chemistry and dynamics ;” 
Russia would replace the Byzantine 
eagle by “explosive ice;” while 
Italy would put “utilised vol- 
canoes” in the place of the white 


cross of Savoy. United Ger- 
many, on the contrary, would 
continue to employ the _practi- 
cal but touching motto which 


she has recently adopted, “ Blood 
and iron:” in this respect, as in 
so many others, she is far away 
ahead of her contemporaries, and is 
showing them the way to the mottoes 
of the future. For the moment this 
view of coming emblems may seem 
exaggerated; but science is pro- 
gressing very fast, and some day, 
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perhaps, a good deal more than 
even this may come to pass. 

If so, it is not unlikely that our 
successors will look back with a 
sort of envy to what, in. their time, 
will be geologically known as the 
“ flag-period” of the earth’s exist- 
ence. The fossilised relics of the 
happy generations which went to 
war with gunpowder will be pre- 
served in the museums of the future 
side by side with the shreds which 
may then remain of their standards, 
their coats of arms, their liveries, 
their cockades. “ Fathers will take 
their children on Sunday afternoons 
(unless at that period the world em- 
ploys a chemical substitute for Sun- 
day) to gaze with curious sympathy 
on the skulls and thigh-bones of 
the simple races which used breech- 
loaders for weapons and coloured 
stuffs for emblems. In the then 
state of. destructive inventivity our 


epoch will be regarded as a golden 
age of peace, ignorance, and love, 
and our ensigns and other sym- 
bols will come in fora just pro- 
portion of the admiration which our 
retrospective innocuity will provoke. 
Professors of archeology will teach’ 
their pupils that the Prussian Eagle 
was an accepted sign of gentleness 
and maiden diffidence; that the 
Stars and Stripes stood universally 
for bashful modesty; and that the 
British Lion was a type of self- 
sacrificing unselfishness, We really 
ought to be very proud to have such 
a future before us: we do not sus- 
pect that it is waiting for us (we 
know ourselves too well for that) ; 
but if really it comes to pass, our 
shades will look on approvingly, 
and will murmur to each other, 
“ Posterity is right ; we always said 
our flags were full of noble mean- 
” 


ing. 
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“Fable has not been a favourite form of composition with modern poets.” 


—The Atheneum, 14th February 1874. 


[Our readers will owe usa share of their gratitude for having been 
instrumental in calling forth from Lord Lytton the following able and 
amusing protest against the strictures in our own pages, as well as those 
of some of our contemporaries, on his novel and original (if he will permit 
us to employ such a word) adaptation of the Fabulist’s most ancient art. 
It is worth a critic’s while to indulge in objections which call forth such 
replies. We might, perhaps, were we captious, take exception to some 
points in the parallel; but as we feel sure, for one thing, that the lapse of 
time must be long indeed which will make Lord Lytton’s dates dry, we 
accept them from his hands, fresh and dewy, with a pleasure unmixed 
with any carpings. The baskets of Atsop are full; we ask no better 
than to have other baskets of modern twine, but classic form, heaped high 
with fragrant fruit—more delicately flavoured, more poetically surrounded, 
more sweet and melting in the mouth, clusters of pure pleasure, apples of 
delight—instead of the food-fruit, the daily bread disguised in golden 
rind and russet husk, which comes to us from the sententious East. | 


I. 


Dares! how we schoolboys loved them! Dates, 
Not such as those Kenealy hates ; 

Nor dates of chronologic things, 

Laws, battles, and the deaths of kings; 
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O’er which, alas! with aching brains, 
Our masters made us spend such pains ! 
But those the grocers’ shops supply, 
Whose golden skins, if somewhat dry, 
Have in them hearts still full of honey ; 
On which we spent our pocket-money. 


It, 


Not one of all our youthful band 

But long’d to see the mystic land, 

Of whose enchantments manifold 

Our loved Arabian stories told, 

Where grew, "twas said, in sunburnt strength 
The golden fruit which here, at length, 

The commerce of the East and West 

Had, for our special sakes, comprest 

In clammy pennyworthsjof joy. 


IIL, 


One, I remember well—a boy 
Somewhat the eldest of us all, 

Whom we pert youngsters used to call 
Cato the Censor (heaven save him! 
Jack was the name his parents gave him), 
A worthy lad, without a vice, 

And conscientiously precise. 

*Twas for the Navy, as we knew 

When first he join’d our merry crew, 
That Jack was destined. That career 
Begins in boyhood. One sad year, 
With sighs of boyish envy, we 

Bid Jack good-bye. He went to sea, 
The man-of-war on which he found 
His sea-legs was for Egypt bound. 
And when the ship’s cook went ashore, 
Jack, mindful of the joys of yore, 
Besought the cook to bring him back 
A good supply of dates. 


Iv. 


Poor Jack ! 
Conceive with what dismay’d surprise, 
Fresh dates, as plump as plums he eyes, 
When back the ship’s sdk came with these, 
Dewy and dripping from the trees. 


v. 


“ What are these things ?” in wrath began 
The shock’d Catonian midshipman. 
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“T ask’d for dates. These are not dates. 
Dates should be dry as candied cates, 

And press’d, and squeez’d, and closely pack’d 
In compass small, with care exact. 

These fruits are fresh. Such freshness suits 
More common ordinary fruits, 

Cherries and currants. But things rare, 
Old, famous, and remote, should bear 
Upon their outward form the sign 

And impress of their origin. 

In short,” he added, waxing hot, 

“Dates should be all that these are not.” 


vi. 


Thus Jack, who judged of things by rule, 
From reminiscences of school, 

Wrote to his friends, disconsolate, 

That not a single genuine date 

Was left in Egypt. “Sad!” he said, 
“The age of genuine dates is dead.” 


MORAL, 


“Revere the ancients and their art !” 
Revere them? Ay, with all my heart. 
What they have done will ne’er again 
Be done so well. But why disdain 

- All fruit that’s fresh from living trees, 
Even tho’ inferior far to these 
Choice classic dainties, time hath prest 
And pack’d with care, since even their best 
Time-ripen’d sweets were raw one day ? 
With grateful hearts (we fain would say) 
Due honour to the ancients give : 
But to us moderns leave to live. 


Paris, 25th February 1874. 
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THE BUDGET AND THE INCOME-TAX. , 


Srr Starrorp Nortscorte’s first 
financial statement was worthy of 
his reputation. The most strik- 
ing circumstance connected with it 
is, that the surplus shadowed forth 
by Mr. Gladstone in his Greenwich 
address, and which was received at 
the time with so much incredulity, 
turns out to have been well within 
the mark. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is the happy or unhappy 
possessor, as the case may be, of a 
surplus of more than six millions of 
money. It is more than ever unac- 
countable that, with the foreknow- 
ledge of thisevent, and probably with 
matured financial plans, Mr. Glad- 
stone should have so fatally risked 
his grand opportunity of another of 
those sensational Budgets which in 
1853 and 1860 proved the founda- 
tion of his fame and power. The 
extraordinary dissolution must either 
have been resorted to because cir- 
cumstances known only to the Cabi- 
net had arisen to make such a step 
the only alternative of an impossible 
resignation ; or it must remain on 
record as the most suicidal blunder 
in the annals of party leadership. 

A comprehensive reform of the 
whole system of local taxation and 
expenditure is speedily becoming 
the most important of unsolved 
questions. It was impossible that 
a Government which had been bare- 
ly two months in office could at- 
tempt to grapple with it, in addi- 
tion to all the labours which neces- 
sarily beset an incoming Ministry. 
But as a part performance of a 
difficult duty, ana in order to re- 
tain some portion of the necessary 
income required to relieve the 
local rates from the burden of 
imperial wants, a revenue of 
£1,010,000 is reserved, and is at 
once distributed; £600,000 in aid 
of the expenses incurred in main- 


taining the county police ; £240,000, 
to be doubled next year, in aid of 
lunatic asylums; and £170,000 in 
order that Government property. 
may contribute out of the national 
exchequer its rateable share of local 
expenditure. When we consider 
the enormous increase of rates in 
the last twenty years, the circum- 
stance that they are all levied on 
one class of property, that they 
grow up silently and secretly, and 
are gradually being utilised to de- 
fray distinctly imperial expenditure, 
wherever a local organisation is 
necessary, as in the case of edu- 
cation for imperial purposes, it is 
high time that the whole system of 
imperial and local taxation should 
be thoroughly revised, and their 
mutual relations adjusted in a spirit 
of fairness. The local expenditure 
of the country is now nearly half the 
whole of its imperial disbursements ; 
and if we except from the latter the 
charge for the national debt, the pro- 
portion maybe stated as three-fourths. 
Nearly all local taxation is direct 
taxation; and that system, together 
with the income-tax, demands the 
patient attention of the country. 
For the last thirty-two years the 
other branch of finance which in- 
directly affects us through consump- 
tion has been steadily reformed; 
and Sir Stafford Northcote may be 
said to have brought that great en- 
terprise to its conclusion by repeal- 
ing the sugar duties, 

The course is now clear for the 
great sister enterprise, full of diffi- 
culty and complicated detail—viz., 
the reform of the whole system of 
direct taxation, imperial and local. 
Upon this subject, while retaining 
a million and a quarter of revenue 
with a view to a future scheme, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
made these deliberate and measured 
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observations: “We put it first, 
because it seems to us, upon the 
whole, the object of the highest 
national interest at the present 
time. It would be a most in- 
adequate view to take of the sub- 
ject to say of those who urge upon 
us areform of our system of local 
taxation, that they desire to get 
rid of certain burdens. We ought 
to consider the position which the 
question really occupies, not only 
in our financial, but in our whole 
social and political system. We 
look back to the year 1842 as, in a 
certain sense, the commencement of a 
new financial epoch ; and, no doubt, 
during that epoch a great revolu- 
tion has been effected in the financial 
system—and in the most important 
branch of it—by the reform of our 
system of indirect taxation effected 
by Sir Robert Peel and by the late 
Prime Minister. There has been 
a great remission of taxation,— 
mountains, I may say, have been 
removed from the pressure which 
taxation puts upon the consumers, 
and also upon the trade and in- 
dustry of the country. We have 
done an amount of work of which 
any nation may be proud in the 
course of about one generation. But 
it now seems to us that there is 
another side to the question of 
finance, which stands as much in 
need of attention and reform as did 
the side of indirect taxation in the 
days of Sir R. Peel and in the year 
1842, and that is the great question 
of our direct, and especially of our 
direct local taxation.” 

All parties are agreed that the 
condition of our local government 
is “a chaos as regards authori- 
ties, a chaos as regards rates, 
and a worse chaos than all as re- 
gards areas.” There is a mass of 
detail connected with it which will 
satisfy the most voracious appetite 
for work. But upon the question 
which more immediately affects fu- 
ture Budgets—viz., the shifting of 
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certain imperial burdens from the 
back of the rates, the Government 
have shadowed forth the views which 
will determine their future policy. 
The last Parliament resolved, by a 
great majority, that no solution of 
the question would be satisfactory 
which did not provide, either in 
whole or in part, for the transfer to 
the national exchequer of all charges 
required for the administration of 
justice, police, and lunatics. Sir 
Stafford Northcote, speaking on be- 
half of a strong Government able to 
execute their declared policy, di- 
vides the complaints against local 
taxation into three heads. “It is 
said, in the first place, that there 
are imperial services which are 
charged exclusively, or in undue 
proportion, on local resources.- It 
is said, in the second place, that the 
area of rating is not fair, and that 
many classes of property, including 
the very important class of person- 
alty, are exempted from the burdens 
which are borne for the benefit of 
all kinds of property, the owners of 
personal property among the rest. 
And there is also a third complaint, 
coming, perhaps, from rather differ- 
ent quarters from those in which we 
hear most of these complaints made 
—viz., that our system of local tax- 
ation is bad and uneconomical, be- 
cause we have a bad system of 
management, a bad system of ad- 
ministration, and an improper divi- 
sion of the country into local dis- 
tricts. I think there is truth in all 
these complaints.” The immediate 
measure of relief to local taxation 
was then fixed at £1,250,000, of 
which £1,010,000 will be experi- 
enced in the ensuing year. Some 
hints were thrown out in the course 
of the speech as to the possible 
transfer to local authorities of some 
of the assessed taxes. 

Now, assuming such a policy to 
be carried out, and rates to that ex- 
tent diminished, the obvious conse- 
quence is a diminution of imperial 
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revenue, and an increase of imperial 
expenditure. Mr. Dudley Baxter 
has shown, by a process of calcula- 
tion which baffled the statistical 
efforts of Mr. Goschen, aided by all 
the resources of office, that real 
property pays under the present sys- 
tem local and imperial taxes to the 
extent of 12 per cent upon its 
income ; while personal property 
pays 5 per cent on its income to 
the imperial taxes, and nothing at 
all to the local taxes ; and industrial 
incomes (of a class which pay in- 
come-tax) only pay 3 percent. This 
proportion is independent of, or in 
addition to, the general taxes on ex- 
penditure or consumption which are 
common to every kind of income, 
Under these circumstances, our 
old friend the income-tax comes 
once more into special prominence, 
as a necessary instrument in the 
work of financial reform, and fur- 
ther as required, notwithstanding 


all the objections to Schedule D, 
for the purpose of helping to redress 
the inequality between real and 
personal taxation, by keeping alive 
one efficacious mode of enforcing 
direct contribution from personal 


incomes.. Accordingly, that subject 
follows next in order in Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s speech. And in tread- 
ing upon this subject, like all his 
predecessors, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer trod as wistfully as if 
a mine were ready to explode 
beneath him. The memory of 1816, 
and of some great outbursts of re- 
sentment against the income-tax, 
haunts the minds of our leading 
statesmen, till there is not one 
of them who is prepared to de- 
clare himself in favour of its con- 
tinuance. No one commits himself 
to even a qualified approval of it, 
without so many reservations and 
exceptions, that a speedy retreat 
from his position can be effected 
with the utmost facility. “It would 
be wrong and culpable in us,” said 
Sir Stafford Northcote, knowing all 
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the while that he could no more 
part with this tax than he could fly, 
“if on so short a notice we were 
to come forward with a definite or 
decided proposition with respect 
either to the absolute remission or 
the absolute perpetuation of the 
tax.” He apologised for not throw- 
ing down this mighty structure at 
six weeks’ notice, evidently with the 
feeling that Mr. Gladstone’s mani- 
festo had raised hopes which, not- 
withstanding the result of the elec- 
tions, might still be rampant. But 
he also said, that we may take 
it for granted that if the in- 
come-tax is abolished, “some means 
must be found of making the 
owner of personal property con- 
tribute towards the burdens of 
the country. Possibly, if you re- 
tain the income-tax it will be 
found that his contributions to 
that tax supply the deficiency ; but 
that is a point which requires care- 
ful consideration.” The difficulties 
of the subject were met and sur- 
mounted by the remission of a 
penny; and thus the tax has 
reached the lowest point since its 
reimposition in 1842. 

We are not weighted with any 
responsibilities which prevent an 
expression of opinion upon the sub- 
ject of this system of finance, which 
was long described as a giant whose 
special duty it was to shield us in 
time of war, which was called forth 
from its repose by Sir Robert Peel 
to aid in commercial reform and 
the relief of indirect taxation, and 
which is now, we venture to pre- 
dict, again required for a long term 
of years to aid in the reform of 
direct taxation, and to redress the 
inequalities of the burdens upon 
real and personal property and 
income. 

There is hardly any subject 
within the range of English pol- 
itics about which so much _ has 
been written and spoken as the 
income-tax; and there is hardly 
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any subject about which the pub- 
lic mind is so little matured. Per- 
haps some future generation may 
be inclined to say, that there is no 
subject with which Queen Vic- 
toria’s statesmen have had to deal— 
unless, indeed, they except that of 
Parliamentary Reform—upon which 
the leading men of the day were 
more prone to say one thing and 
mean another. For thirty - two 
years this tax has been imposed 
without any intermission, or chance 
or reasonable prospect of intermis- 
sion; and yet all our leading men, 
one after the other, have reiterated 
their conviction that the tax was a 
great fiscal reserve for purposes of 
war, and necessarily a mere tem- 
porary expedient in times of peace. 
It would be harsh, in consequence, to 
accuse all our public men of con- 
scious insincerity; but these con- 
stant denunciations of the tax as a 
part of our permanent finance sys- 
tem, coupled with its projected 
abolition having been recently made 
the subject of a grand political coup 
d@’état without the faintest prospect 
of success or even favourable consid- 
eration, suggest to us that the 
time has come when the public 
ought firmly to resolve whether it 
shall be hereafter regarded as, to 
use Mr. Laing’s expression, the key- 
stone of our financial system, or 
whether policy and principle require 
its speedy extinction. 

The latest utterances of our party 
leaders—those which were made on 
the eve of a general election, and 
which are therefore presumed to be 
the most elaborate enunciations of 
their policy—were in favour of the 
repeal of the tax. Mr. Gladstone 
made the promise of its repeal the 
basis of his demand for restoration 
to popular favour and politicalfpower. 
He pledged himself that there would 
be a surplus of five millions, which 
amount, together with the necessary 
“readjustments,” would enable him 
to effect the proposed remission. 


Mr. Disraeli immediately followed 
with the declaration, which is well 
borne out by the pages of ‘ Hansard,’ 
that the repeal of the income- 
tax had always been part of his 
policy, and that any Ministry 
would be ready to abolish that par- 
ticular impost when circumstances 
permitted; which he subsequently 
explained to mean that he was in 
favour ofits gradual extinction. 
Tt is not too much to say that 
the elections went off without the 
smallest reference to the income-tax. 
The country was profoundly unin- 
terested in the whole question. We 
can hardly expect any tax to be 
popular; but as far as the result 
of the general election goes, it is 
indifferent, if not hostile, to the 
policy of repealing the income- 
tax by means of other imposi- 
tions. Moreover, it seems to be 
now ascertained that the country 
has no decided and deep-rooted ob- 
jections to the tax being for some 
time to conie grafted on the national 
system of finance. And with that 
decision deliberately arrived at, and 
that fact clearly ascertained, the tax 
evidently enters upon a new phase 
of its history and existence. More- 
over, if we add up all the years of 
the present century during which 
the tax has not been in operation, 
we shall find that, although three- 
fourths of the century have elapsed, 
scarcely more than one-fourth of it 
has been free from the imposition 
of this “odious impost.” As far as 
appearances go, this temporary tax 
has been in permanent operation, is 
cheerfully endured, and is not likely 
to be parted with. Yet the volumes 
of ‘Hansard’ teem with declara- 
tions that this impost is a great 
fiscal reserve, whose function is to 
shield us in war—a giant, whose 

ower in time of peace may only be 
invoked to aid the task of commer- 
cial or financial reform. It has 
been denounced, no doubt with 
much truth, as a tax in which “ in- 
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equality, vexation, and fraud are 
inherent,” and of which the political 
dangers are manifest. Is it not time 
now to reconsider the objections to 
this system of taxation, and to 
ascertain by the light of thirty-two 
years of endurance, and the clearly- 
proved indifference to its repeal, 
whether those objections are neces- 
sarily fatal; or whether, under the 
altered circumstances of the country, 
they have not lost some portion of 
their weight, and have not become 
somewhat less useful for purposes of 
invective and party warfare ? 

We may rest assured that, under 
our representative system, in which 
speeches are so often made with a 
view to constituents, and to concili- 
ate public favour, such unanimity 
of censure upon a policy which is 
steadily adhered to, would not have 
been exhibited by our public -men 
unless there had been some strong 
current of public feeling to provoke 
it.. And atiy one acquainted with 
the history of this tax * knows that 
it brought with it from the early 
years of this century a legacy of 
hatred which was pronounced and 
vigorous. Accordingly, the states- 
men who were concerned with its 
reimposition in 1842, or who have 
since had much to do with it— 
amongst whom two of the most 
eminent still remain as leaders of 
the rival parties—were all knee-deep 
in protestations against the “ odious 
impost” to which they continuously 
resorted, and in favour of its being 
considered a mere temporary expe- 
dient. Meanwhile a generation has 
grown up which knows not Peel 
and does not inherit the animosity 
of their fathers to this particular 
tax; and at the present moment 
the chief inducements to its repeal 
are to be found in past pledges of 
influential statesmen. Looking at 
the subject apart from the pledges of 
public men and its former unpopu- 
larity, there is much to explain the 
total failure of recent attempts to 
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promote an agitation against it. 
Some leading Indian statesmen have 
been prominent in connection with 
those attempts. Mr. Massey, we 
believe, has honourably associated 
his name with the temporary re- 
moval of the income-tax from India, 
where, according to the best opin- 
ions, it ought never to have been 
imposed. Fresh from a triumph of 
this nature, and mindful of a former 
political position which at one time 
threatened to become conspicuous, 
he sought to lead a crusade against 
the same tax in the United King- 
dom. But the circumstances were 
totally different. India, it cannot 
be too often repeated, is a poor 
country and suffers severely from 
the friction of such a system of 
forced contribution. On the other 
hand, the wealth and resources of 
Great Britain appear to be bound- 
less ; and as they increase, the facil- 
ity with which an income-tax may 
be borne increases also, At all 
events, in the space of one genera- 
tion the produce of it has brought 
into the imperial exchequer a net 
sum exceeding two hundred and 
fifty millions of money. During the 
whole of that time, the annual tax, 
except during the Crimean war, has 
never been up to 5 per cent, and 
has very rarely indeed exceeded 3 
per cent. A penny in the pound 
will in very short time, if we main- 
tain our present rate of j increase in 
the national resources, yield two 
millions of money ; and it is obvious 
that, under those circumstances, the 
tax is capable of yielding with easea 
large revenue in times of peace, and 
would still remain, as respects a con- 
siderable portion of its strength, a 
powerful reserve for purposes of war. 
It was in the very midst and 
crisis of the revolutionary war that 
Mr. Pitt, finding that the resources 
of the country were being strained 
to the utmost, brought forward in a 
celebrated speech his project of the 
income-tax. From 1798 to 1816, 
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with a very short interval, it was in 
force ; and in the last eleven years of 
that period it -was in full operation, 
It has often been argued that if that 
system had been resorted to as early 
as 1793, the national debt would not 
have existed at all, or at least not 
in its present colossal proportions. 
While it was in operation, the an- 
nual income of the country was 
more than sufficient to meet the 
charges of Government and the an- 
nual cost of the war. The severity 
of its burden was enormous, and 
directly peace was secured, the Min- 
istry were obliged to repeal the tax; 
although when it was first imposed, 
so far was Mr. Pitt from regarding it 
as essentially a war tax, that a large 
portion of the debt was specially 
charged upon the revenue so to be 
obtained. The policy in its incep- 
tion was to provide, by means of 
the particular tax, for the repay- 
ment of debt after the expenses of 
war had ceased. 

But in 1816 no power on earth 
could have induced the English 
nation to tolerate for a single year 
the continuance of that burden. 
The people spurned it from their 
backs with an outburst of almost 
vindictive animosity. It must be 
recollected that for years it had been 
almost greater than they could bear. 
In the three years’ interval of peace 
after the treaty of Amiens, they had 
gladly exchanged it for a consider- 
able increase to the duties on beer, 
malt, and hops. Ten per cent was 
the amount at which it was levied. 
It was originally estimated to yield at 
that rate 10 millions of money, and in 
1816 it apparently produced some- 
thing under 15 millions. The differ- 
ence between the power of the tax 
then and now may be seen at once 
from the fact that, imposed at that 
rate now, it would yield to the ex- 
chequer the annual sum of at least 45 
millions, United Europe could not 
raise half that sum without a loan. 
It is unnecessary now to retain the 
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whole of that enormous reserve 
of power simply for purposes - 
of war. A moderate use of it 
may fairly be made in times 
of peace without impairing the 
efficiency and strength of the re- 
serve. And if, as Turgot used to 
say, the art of finance was simply 
how to pluck the fowl without mak- 
ing it cry out, the enormous wealth 
of the country may easily submit to . 
a moderate direct taxation - with- 
out violating the first principles of 
art. The saying of Turgot was the 
justification or excuse for excessive 
indirect taxation. When Parlia- 
ment resolved that the effect of 
that was forcibly to repress the 
springs of industry, and thereby 
contract the national resources, it 
was obliged to impose and retain 
for more than thirty years a direct 
tax upon incomes, which is no 
longer borne with impatience, and 
has gradually established _ itself, 
contrary to the promises of finance 
Ministers, as a permanent part of 
our financial system. 

The financial history of the coun- 
try since 1816, and the occurrences 
with regard to the income-tax itself, 
will be ransacked in vain to account 
for the extraordinary reluctance and 
hesitation with which the subject 
is approached surviving so long 
the manifest acquiescence of the 
people. No doubt it was regarded 
with horror and animosity at the 
end of the Peninsular war. But the 
period (1816-1842) of more’ than a 
quarter of a century which elapsed 
from the repeal of the first tax to 
the imposition of the second was 
one of general peace, and was marked 
by a great revival of trade and a 
great increase of national wealth. 
During that time the currency was 
restored, and some remissions of 
taxation were made. A balance of 
at least £20,000,000 of duties was 
remitted in that interval. The de- 
mand gradually grew during that 
interval for the reconstruction of 
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our whole financial system ; and in 
consequence, the necessity of reviv- 
ing the income-tax was frequently 
discussed. And even as early as 
1830, all the great authorities on 
the subject of taxation, except Sir 
Robert Peel—namely, Mr. Huskis- 
son, Mr. Poulett Thomson, and Sir 
Henry Parnell-—while they agreed in 
recommending large remissions of 
taxation upon various raw materials 
of industry and articles of consump- 
tion, also agreed in recommending 
the imposition of an income-tax. 
But while financial reformers were 
in favour of this course, and looked 
upon this particular tax as an essen- 
tial part of financial reform, the 
great party leaders of the time, Sir 
R. Peel, Lord Althorpe, and Lord 
Palmerston, were either actively 
hostile to it, or at least did not ven- 
ture to support it. The remem- 
brance of the hatred which the 


burden had produced, deterred those ° 


who were responsible for the for- 
tunes of political parties from un- 
dertaking the task of proposing its 
renewal, 

Meanwhile, the necessity of even- 
tually resorting to it, and the impos- 
sibility of holding it in reserve, was 
every year becoming more apparent. 
The number of articles subject to 
duty was moré than 1000 ; in 1842 
we had arrived, according to the 
testimony of Sir R. Peel, “at the 
limits of taxation upon articles of 
consumption ;” and, nevertheless, for 
years the expenditure had exceeded 
the revenue. When it is constantly 
asserted that the first income-tax 
was imposed by Mr. Pitt purely as 
a war tax, it is right to remember 
that he charged it with the repay- 
ment of debt, and therefore con- 
templated its continuance during 
time of peace. When it is as con- 
stantly asserted that the second 
income-tax was imposed by Sir 
Robert Peel as the means of lessen- 
ing the tariff and reducing duties, 
it is right to remember that in 1842 
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he increased the number of articles 
subject to duty from 1052 to 1163, 
although he reduced the amount 
imposed ; that up to that time he 
had not been a champion of com- 
mercial reform; but that he was 
profoundly impressed with the neces- 
sity of increasing the revenue, so as 
to restore public credit, which had 
been impaired by successive deficits, 
In shorty the great founder of Eng- 
lish reformed finance discovered in 
1842, that an income-tax was in- 
dispensable to meet the ordinary 
expenditure of the country in times 
of peace. Until he became Minister, 
Sir Robert Peel had always held 
that nothing short of extreme neces- 
sity would justify Parliament in 
imposing an income-tax in time of 
peace. He had constantly objected 
to a commutation of taxes; in 1840 
he had approved of increasing in- 
direct taxation in preference to re- 
sorting to any direct impost. The 
great danger which he apprehended 
from reformed Parliaments was an 
uncontrollable impatience of the 
necessary taxation. He was ardently 
in favour of maintaining a surplus 
revenue, and denounced the growing 
disposition to favour deficits on the 
ground that the money required to 
fill them was money left to fructify 
in the pockets of the people—lan- 
guage so frequently used now when 
any proposal is made to repay debt. 
Thus it is clear that the main object 
of reimposing the income-tax was to 
restore public credit, to enable the 
nation to pay its way, to remove 
the serious difficulties of the finan- 
cial position of the country. From 
that time to the present the lan- 
guage that has been held has uni- 
formly pointed to the tax being a 
temporary burden ; the conduct of 
Ministries and the policy of Parlia- 
ment have as uniformly pointed to 
its being a permanent portion of the 
national finance. It was resorted 
to because after a quarter of a cen- 
tury of profound peace the nation, 
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heavily burdened with debt, could 
not pay its way without it. It has 
been retained ever since as a matter 
of policy, because the advantages of 
retaining it outweighed those of re- 
pealing it. And the time has ar- 
rived when, notwithstanding the 
pledges of public men, the policy 
of grafting it on our finances as a 
permanent part of the system—its 
keystone, if we may so call it—must 
be decided solely with reference to 
present considerations of convenience 
and prudence. 

We do not underrate the for- 
mer unpopularity of the tax. It 
required a very strong Govern- 
ment to venture upon fhe ex- 
periment of restoring it, and the 
proposal met, as might have been 
expected, with strenuous opposition. 
The history of the tax and its vicis- 
situdes from 1842 to the present 
time is soon told. But it is the his- 
tory of a great- change of feeling, 
and of a growing acquiescence in 
the burden, and it attests the altered 
fiscal and social circumstances of the 
country. In 1842, even Sir Robert 
Peel, with his invincible majority 
and high personal authority, only 
dared to propose its imposition for a 
limited period—viz., for three years; 
with a distinct intimation that at 
the end of that time it should cease. 
And the steps by which it gradually 
passed from a mere temporary tax 
to a permanent place in the revenue 
of the country are worth recording. 
In 1845, Sir R. Peel proposed its re- 
newal for a further term of three 
years, expressing a hope that in five 
years the tax might be parted with. 
Even in three years public feeling 
had grown upon the subject. The 
country had begun to look with a 
different eye upon the whole system 
of taxation. It began to be con- 
vinced that the smaller duties pro- 
duced the larger revenue. The 
enormous advantages accruing from 
the remission of indirect taxes 
placed the income-tax in a new and 
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more favourable light. Whatever 
might have been the case in 1842, 
when disastrous deficits were upper- 
most in the national mind, in 1845 
it was deliberately consented to as 
part of a policy of reforming the 
whole system of national taxation. 
The experiment of reducing duties 
was beginning to prove attractive, 
and the country was growing recon- 
ciled to the indispensable condition 
of an income-tax. 

Consequently, the remissions 
made in 1845 were nearly three 
times as great as in 1842, and the 
principle of absolutely repealing 
duties, instead of merely reducing 
them, was then introduced. But 


“for this policy, it is quite clear that 


the equilibrium between revenue and 
expenditure could then have been 
maintained without the tax; and 
that, consequently, Parliament re- 
imposed it, and the nation submitted 
to it, in that year, purely from choice, 
and not from necessity. And be- 
sides, the language used at the time 
by Sir Robert Peel with reference 
to its eventual removal was much 
weaker than it had been in 1842, 
and the policy of its being sub- 
sequently continued was broadly 
hinted at. And with regard to the 
Opposition of that day, headed by 
Lord John Russell, they denounced 
the first reimposition of the tax on 
the ground that, imposed under such 
circumstances, and accompanied by 
such extensive reductions of indirect 
taxation, it was in reality a per- 
manent burden, and must be so 
regarded. Then, as thereafter, it 
was denounced as a tax in which 
“inequality, vexation, and fraud 
were inherent;” but in 1845 the 
Liberal party assented to its reim- 
position, and contented themselves 
with denouncing the policy of its 
permanence—a marked alteration 
in the attitude which they had 
assumed in 1842, when they stoutly 
resisted it at every stage of the pro- 
gress of the bill. In 1848 the 
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Liberals were in power. They 
found that the ordinary revenue 
had been reduced, and the expendi- 
ture had been increased, and that 
the income-tax had already become 
an indispensable part of ways and 
means. Accordingly, Lord John 
Russell, as Prime Minister, proposed 
to renew it for five years, and to 
increase it from sevenpence to a 
shilling in the pound for the first 
two out of those five years. The 
first outcry against the tax was when 
it was proposed at the rate of a 
shilling. Successive Parliaments 
would patiently submit to a trien- 
nial tax of sevenpence; and an im- 
post in that form was settling down 
into one of the permanent institu- 
tions of the country. 

In 1851, Sir Charles Wood in his 
Budget asked for a renewal of the 
income-tax for a further term of 
three years, and its history entered 
upon a transition period. Lord 
John Russell’s Government resigned, 
and Lord Stanley (the late Lord 
Derby) at that time expressed more 
strongly than any other statesman his 
opposition to the tax as a permanent 
part of our financial system. He 
said that Sir Robert Peel had ex- 
pressly pledged himself that the 
tax should cease when the financial 
equilibrium was restored, and that 
without that pledge the House of 
Commons would never have con- 
sented to it. He insisted that the 
faith of successive Ministries was 
pledged to its abolition, and that its 
reduction should not be rendered im- 
possible by fritteriug away every 
surplus as it arose. The Conserva- 
tives strongly objected to retain the 
tax for the purpose of further 
reducing indirect taxation. The 
Radicals called for its reconstruction, 
so as to redress the inequality of 
its incidence as between fixed and 
temporary incomes. The financial 
question was also complicated with 
the question of agricultural protec- 
tion. The supporters of free-trade 
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closed their ranks against the re- 
mission of the income-tax, and de- 
feated by a majority of 48 an 
amendment on the Budget to the 
effect that the income-tax should 
be reduced, with a view to its 
ultimate and gradual abolition. 
Then, as in 1860, the Conservatives 
were defeated in their endeavours to 
abolish the tax. Parliament, how- 
ever, renewed it for only one year; 
and Mr. Hume obtained a select 
committee, which inquired into all 
its difficulties and inequalities, and 
sanctioned the belief that it was 
impossible to reconstruct the tax, 
and that it must be either endured 
or abolished. 

Mr. Disraeli insisted that direct 
taxation, if accompanied by asystem 
of large exemptions, limiting it prac- 
tically to a single class, is nothing 
more or less than a forced contri- 
bution levied upon that class. In 
1852, he proposed to renew the tax 
for three years, and to extend its 
operation over a wider area. Next 
year Mr, Gladstone readjusted it, 
so as to render its extinction pos- 
sible in 1860. He extended it to 
Ireland, and to incomes between 
£100 and £150 a-year, at the rate 
of fivepence in the pound. He 
made a determined stand against 
tlie tendency of public men to decry 
every mode of raising revenue, 
whether of customs, excise, or 
income-tax; he demonstrated the 
impossibility of reconstructing the 
tax; and what with the failure of 
Mr. Hume’s committee, and the 
success of this memorable speech, 
the country has ever since acquies- 
ced in that view. 

The Budget of 1853 was regarded 
as a settlement of the income-tax 
controversy. Ireland was brought 
within its operation, and its public 
opinion conciliated by a consider- 
able debt (contracted to England 
during the famine of 1848) being 
forgiven, and by a considerable 
remission of its spirit duties. Next 
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year it was doubled, and placed at one 
shilling and twopence in the pound, 
in order to meet the exigencies 
of the war with Russia. The next 
year it reached one and fourpence ; 
and according to the Act which im- 
posed it, it was to remain at that 
rate till April 5, 1858. But an 
agitation against the “war nine- 
pence”—that is, the difference be- 
tween the triennial sevenpence of 
Sir R. Peel and the rate necessitated 
by hostilities in the Crimea—led to 
its reduction before the time for its 
expiry had arrived. 

In succeeding years it was reduc- 
ed, according to the arrangement 
made in 1853; and the income-tax 
by law expired in 1860, when the 
nation voluntarily, with Mr. Glad- 
stone for its Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, submitted to its renewal, 
in order to carry out a commercial 
treaty with France, and effect fur- 
ther financial reforms. No hope 


was then held out, far less was any 
engagement then made, for its pro- 


spective or gradual extinction, 

Now, if we take our stand in 
1860, and thence cast our eyes back- 
ward upon the history of this tax, 
and endeavour to measure its intrin- 
sic unpopularity, and the national 
unwillingness to endure it, the re- 
sult is this: Our forefathers endured 
its utmost scourge when necessity 
demanded it; but they utterly re- 
pudiated the arrangement by which 
it was to be retained after the war 
was concluded, for a period long 
enough to extinguish the debt. The 
moment the Treaty of Amiens was 
signed, they compelled the Adding- 
ton Ministry to remit the tax. The 
moment the Treaty of Vienna was 
concluded, notwithstanding the load 
of debt, the tax was steadily reject- 
ed, and no Ministry for a quarter of 
a century dared to propose its re- 
newal, But io the interval the 
wealth of the country had nearly 
doubled ; and, in order to restore the 
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public credit, and to reform the 
tariff, the nation submitted, under 
the guidance of Sir Robert Peel, to 
a triennial tax of 7d. in the pound. 
If we except the years 1851-53, the 
occasions for any outburst of its 
unpopularity and discontent were 
limited to those when it was pro- 
posed to increase it to a shilling in 
1848, and to keep up war taxation 
in 1857, after peace had been con- 
cluded. The interval just -men- 
tioned was no doubt one of consi- 
derable agitation against the tax. 
during which all parties and states- 
men pledged themselves against it. 
The Government which sought to 
impose it was extremely weak, and 
had lost the support of Sir Robert 
Peel. Protectionists were hostile to 
an impost-which had led to free- 
trade; Radicals denounced the in- 
equality of its incidence, and were 
hostile to it, pending reconstruction, 
After 1853, Parliament frequentl 

resounded with debates which ‘ond 
ed to its extinction. The personal 
influence of Mr. Gladstone had a 
great deal to do with it. The Con- 
servatives supported the arrange- 
ment which had been made 3 

his celebrated Budget. But in 
1860, the tax, without a murmur, 
was raised to tenpence. In the 
desert of barren protestations, Sir 
Cornewall Lewis alone of leading 
statesmen had the courage to hold 
different language. He was Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in Lord 
Palmerston’s first Administration. 
Though not ashowy debater, nor pos- 
sessed of any very brilliant qualities, 
he was one of the soundest states- 
men whom this country has pro- 
duced; and his death was a severe 
loss to his party and to Parliament. 
“ The income-tax,” he said, “is one 
that falls in most part on the weal- 
thier part of the community. It is 
easy to get up in this House, in an 
assembly of gentlemen, every one 
of whom pays income-tax, and de- 
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nounce it; but before the income- 
tax can be abolished, it will be 
necessary to address assemblages of 
a very different character—assem- 
blages which will embrace as few 
individuals who pay income-tax as 
this House embraces persons who 
are exempt from its payment.” 
Only last January the question of 
its abolition was formally raised; 
and how many of these assemblages 
were interested in favour of it ? 

In the year 1860, Mr. Gladstone 
demonstrated that if Parliament 
chose to measure its expenditure by 
the estimates of 1853 the income- 
tax could easily have been aban- 
doned, In the interval, the wealth 
of the country had grown 164 per 
cent; the expenditure, so far as it 
was optional and subject to the action 
of public opinion, had increased 
at the rate of 58 percent. In that 
interval expenditure made a great 
bound forwards, which has never 
since been materially increased or 
diminished. The increase in the 
revenue from spirit duties alone 
would have enabled Parliament to 
meet the increased charges entailed 
by the debt contracted during the 
Russian war, and would also have 
covered any deficiency arising from 
the expectations of 1853 with re- 
gard to other items having been 
disappointed. Parliament deliber- 
ately chose, under Mr. Gladstone’s 
auspices, to retain the income-tax at 
an advanced rate rather than diminish 
the expenditure. The relief accruing 
from the termination of the Long An- 
nuities was utilised for the purposes 
of commercial reform; and the 
tariff, which had since 1842 been 
reduced frdim a total of 1163 to one 
of 419 articles, was in 1860 reduced 
to 48, of which 15 only contributed 
any important returns, An amend- 
ment was proposed, and supported 
by the Conservative party, to the 
effect that the House was not “ pre- 
pared to disappoint the just expecta- 
tions of the country by reimposing 
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the income-tax at an unnecessarily 
high rate ;” but it was defeated by a 
majority of 116. Nothing was said 
about eventually extinguishing the 
tax: all parties recognised the neces- 
sity of continuing it—the only con- 
test was as to the rate in the pound. 
From that time to the present it has 
been continuously imposed at de- 
creasing rates, till it has reached the 
modest sum of threepence in the 
pound, to be reduced to twopence if 
the Budget is carried. 

From this review of the history 
of this tax, it is clear that whatever 
the pledges and utterances of indi- 
vidual statesmen may have been, 
there has been no indication on the 
part of the House of Commons or 
the country to deal with this item 
of revenue as a temporary ex- 
pedient. It has never pledged it- 
self to that policy. It easily settled 
itself to a triennial tax of 7d. in 
the pound; in 1851 and 1860 it 
rejected resolutions proposed in a 
spirit of hostility. The House of 
Commons refused to reconstruct the 
tax, extended its operation, included 
Ireland within its grasp, and in 
1860 increased its amount, almost 
in derision of the feeble machina- 
tions by which a former House had 
sought to enforce a contrary policy. 
And under existing circumstances 
it would, we maintain, be extremely 
unwise to part with the machinery 
and system by which a considerable 
revenue may with so little difficulty 
be raised. It is a code of taxation 
by itself, which has been elabora- 
ted by several successive strokes 
which the wealth of the country 
enables it to bear, which is useful 
to redress inequalities of taxation as 
between rich and poor, and does so 
by a process which is patent to all, 
and brings home to the minds of the 
poor that the tax-gatherers have far 
more to do with the rich than with 
them. It brings within its juris- 
diction incomes of every description, 
except those arising from manual 
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labour—that is, from land, from 
houses, from farming, from the 
funds, from trades and professions, 
and from public salaries and pen- 
sions. 

Mr. Gladstone’s analysis of its 
incidence in the year 1853 was that 
land and houses paid 12-28ths of 
the tax, that trades paid 9-28ths, 
making together three-fourths of the 
tax; while funds, salaries, and pro- 
fessions made the other fourth. He 
also showed that the income-tax 
assessment of land and houses was 
made without the deduction of 16 
per cent in respect of those deduc- 
tions with which gross income 
derived from those sources is always 
chargeable. Also, that one-fourth 
of such gross income went into the 
pockets of mortgagees, annuitants, 
and others who receive under settle- 
ments. When these considerations 
were allowed full force, it appeared 
that when trade paid at the rate of 
7d. in the pound, the owners of land 
and houses in reality paid at the 
rate of 9d. in the pound—which was 
a very similar proportion to that 
which Mr. Disraeli had suggested 
the year before, of 7d, on land and 
54d. on trade. 

The chief difficulties as to its in- 
equality were disposed of by Mr. 
Gladstone’s argument in 1853, and 
the permanence of the tax will 
readily meet the objection of those 
who descant upon the difference be- 
tween permanent and temporary 
incomes, by permanently charging 
the former and temporarily charging 
the latter; without regard to the 
argument, that as all income is 
annual, it must all of it contribute 
to the annual charge. The problem 
to solve is as to the point where 
true policy requires that exemption 
from the tax should cease. At pre- 
sent the line is drawn at £100 
a-year, which as nearly as possible 
exempts half the total mcome of the 
country, the aggregate of incomes 
below that amount being as nearly 
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as possible equal to the aggregate 
above that amount. A deduction 
of £80, representing the cost of the 
actual necessities of life, is allowed 
in case of incomes which do not 
exceed £200. . 

As regards fraud and evasion, the 
difficulties and objections diminish 
the longer the tax is in operation. 
The assessments of visible property 
have in course of years been rendered 
more faithful by continuous efforts 
being made to adjust their true 
value, Assessors and surveyors ac- 
quire increased insight as they gain 
in experience; and the Commis-- 
sioners of Inland Revenue are con- 
stantly struggling against evasions 
under Schedule D. Although the 
greatest objection to the continuance 
of this system of taxation is the 
fraud whigh becomes habitual under 
that particular schedule, the greatest 
objection to its premature abolition 
is found in the same quarter. Until 
the time has arrived when the tax 
can not merely be parted with, by a 
spasmodic effort, but can be a fe 
without risk or danger of equally 
spasmodic renewal, such as has oc- 
curred in India, it is far wiser to 
retain the existing machinery and 
officials, whose permanence is essen- 
tial to the efficient operation of the 
system. While the country retains 
the indifference to the tax which 
was manifested at the first election, 
it is in vain to hope for its perma- 
nent extinction. The vindictive 
hatred to it in 1816 secured its 
abolition for a quarter of a century. 
There is no trace of that feelin 
now; nor, if it were abolished, would 
there be any impediment on the 
score of popular feeling in the case 
of a Ministry reimposing it. It 
ought to be steadily enforced upon 
the country that until this system 
of taxation can be parted with, with 
an assured prospect of its having been 
finally superseded, and of the proba- 
ble financial wants of the Exchequer 
being permanently supplied without 
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it, the evils of its temporary repeal 
will far outweigh any possible bene- 
fit. The Government have reserved 
their opinion upon it, and will wait 
the growth of public opinion, And 
we have offered this review of its 
history and its relations to our 
financial system to show that its 
repeal is not called for by any past 
or present unwillingness to bear it, 
or any intrinsic objections sufficient 
to outweigh the advantages of re- 
taining it. 

As respects the future, in addi- 
tion to the great disadvantages 
-which would result from the merely 
temporary reduction of the tax, it 
must be confessed that there is no 
reasonable chance of the financial 
equilibrium, contrary to the expe- 
rience of thirty-two years, being 
maintained without it. The total 
expenditure of the country, local 
and imperial, amounts to more 
than a hundred millions, which is 
half again as high as it stood when 
the income-tax was first renewed. 
The expenses of Government show 
no signs of diminution ; on the con- 
trary, they have remained nearly 
stationary for more than ten years; 
and having regard to the army and 
navy estimates, the increased price 
of coal and iron, and the rise of 
wages, the probability is that they 
will increase. As for ways and 
means, we have abolished, one after 
the other, many sources of revenue; 
and in the Budget of this year 
we abandon permanently one which 
yields two millions. Mr. Glad- 
stone, in 1853, indicated that at 
that time the income-tax could be 
parted with by the conjunction of 
three measures, one of which must 
be a tax upon land, however, and 
other visible property, of, perhaps, 
6d. in the pound; and another, of 
a system of licences upon trade 
made universal, and averaging some- 
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thing like £7; and the third, a 
change in the system of legacy 
duties. The programme is not at- 
tractive, and with regard to the 
first proposition, it has been fore- 
stalled by the increasing pressure 
of rates. The total produce of 
rates has been doubled since that 
time ; and when we compare bur- 
dens, it must be admitted that the 
rates are an infinitely worse burden 
than the income-tax. They grow 
up silently and secretly : the annual 
poor-rate alone has increased 4} 
millions since 1860. No one criti- 
cises it with any effect; while, if 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposes an additional penny to 
the income-tax, the proposal rings 
through the country ina couple of 
hours, is discussed in every house- 
hold, and cannot be carried out 
unless with the deliberate and pub- 
lic sanction of the three estates of 
the realm. These are ample con- 
siderations to render the prospect 
of abolishing the income-tax a dis- 
tant one;—diminishing sources of 
revenue, increasing expenditure, an 
inevitable reform of local taxation, 
the duty of operating upon the na- 
tional debt. This last item opens 
a newfield of discussion. The man- 
ner in which it has been met is the 
weakest point in the Budget. It 
ought to be placed before the coun- 
try that the produce of a threepenny 
income-tax nearly represents the 
difference between the charge of the 
debt to us in 1874, and the charge 
of the debt to our forefathers in 
1816. It represents the annual re- 
lief from the pressure of debt, which 
has been secured to us by the wise 
providence and honourable self-re- 
straint of two generations. It re- 
presents the minimum of obligation 
which we in our turn owe to our 
descendants. ; 
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A KNIGHT OF RHINELAND. 


Crowntne the steep his castle stood, 
Where Nature, with her deftest skill, 

Had traced the windings of the flood, 
And cleft the vale, and built the hill. 


Above she spread her softest. skies, 
Around she breathed her purest air, 
Bestowing freely what the wise 
Might seek with fasting and with prayer. 


On slopes where most the south wind blew 
That subtle alchemist, the vine, 

Distilled from sunshine, cloud, and dew, 
Rare juices with the amber’s shine. 


Westward, great hills a curtain drew 
Before the sun, whose sinking beam 

Touched all their pinnacles, and threw 
Their lucid shadows to the stream. 


But elsewhere, from his battlement, 

For leagues he saw the champaign spread, 
Verdure, with spires and roofs besprent, 

Till Rhine flashed out, a silver thread. 


Ah! if the poet’s dream were true 
That Nature, in such language, can 

Find suasive utterance, and imbue 
With her own soul the soul of man; 


Peace in the hills’ repose impart, 
Love on the fragrant winds dispense, 
And breathe in sunshine through the heart 
The gracious sky’s beneficence ; 


Then had this Knight, so fraught with her, 
Lived large of heart and free of hand, 
And stood, as Nature’s almoner, 
A fount of blessings in the land. 


But, sooth, if he her scholar were, 
His inspirations well might flow 
From wasting floods and deserts bare, 
Fierce hurricanes and polar snow. 


His sway was as the eagle’s sway, 
He, from his eyrie, round him saw 
A vassal race, and he and they 
Held might for right, and will for law. 
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The abject eye, the servile stoop, 

Told how the children of the soil 
Had lost all memory of the hope 

That sweetens thrift and lightens toil. 


Stored in his cellars with his wine 
Were weary peasants’ sighs and tears, 

The curses breathed above the vine, 
The pinings of the hopeless years. 


The traveller through that land so fair, 

Who marked those towers against the sky, 
Crouched o’er his steed, put up a prayer, 

A whispered prayer, and hurried by. 


On a peaked hill, a league away, 
A lordlier castle rose to sight ; 

Its turrets caught the earliest day 
And latest kept the evening light. 


Fair part it was of that fair scene, 
But to the Knight a hateful spot ; 

A rival’s prosperous state had. been 
In bowers of Paradise a blot. 


Nor vain his hate ; a night there came 
When din of arms the stillness broke ; 
When towers went crashing down in flame, 
And all the stars were veiled in smoke. 


And morning lit a dreary waste 
Of shattered wall and ruined roof, 
Lawn, bow’r, and vineyard all defaced, 
As if the fiend had stamped his hoof. 


The Knight laughed low to see the sky 
At rift and broken arch look through, 

And marked with well-contented eye 
The blackened rafters bar the blue. 


And so he lived ;—and when he died 
His spirit flourished in his line, 

And still were dreaded far and wide 
The robber-chieftains of the Rhine; 


While o’er them, pleading all in vain, 
Hung the soft beauty of the sky ; 

Vines clothed the hill, and corn the plain, 
And the great stream flowed stately by. 
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Ir the saying of Liberal doctors 
be true, politicians are now about 
to observe the official career of a 
Party without a Policy, We know 
how often it was said—so often, 
indeed, and so generally, that we 
need not cite an instance—that the 
Conservative party had no policy. 
And this assertion was generally 
coupled with the further assertion 
that the Conservative party could 
not possibly attain to office, the 
latter assertion being a consequence 
of the former: “The Conservative 
party has no policy, therefore it 
cannot be the governing party.” 
This was the sweet unction,that was 
laid to Liberal souls any time up to 
the beginning of last February or 
thereabouts. At that season the 
unction ceased to comfort; for it 
was seen that, whether or not cre- 
dited with a policy, the Conserva- 
tives were surely coming into office. 
Well, then, it was clearly enough 
demonstrated that the want of a 
policy (whatever Liberals may have 
meant by that expression) did not 
bar our -side from office, and that 
one clause of the proposition was 
untrue. As to the other clause—the 
affirmation that we have no policy— 
we by no means admit it; but yet 
in the Liberal sense it is probably 
true, for Liberals may be supposed 
to mean simply that we have no 
blazing principle to announce, that 
we do not propose to overturn or to 
plunder. Whatever they mean, 
their sequitur is plainly false, for, 
policy or no policy, the Conserva- 
tive party is assuredly in office, and 
upheld in power by no half-spoken 
or mistakable expression of the 
popular will. 

The above fallacy would scarcely 
be worth the words by which we 
have endeavoured to expose it, were 
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it not that we are now, since the 
break-down of the doctrine, tried 
by curious teaching of the same 
kind; for seers and sages have been 
telling us lately that the Opposition 
must for a time be weak and in- 
effectual—and why? Because the 
Liberals have no policy !! If, then, 
the sayings of the autumn and 
winter, and the sayings of this pre- 
sent spring, be true, neither party 
has a policy, and the body of legis- 
lators in this new Parliament will 
speak as men beating the air; 
and the great mass of the country, 
though ranging itself under party 
names, has no distinct notion of 
anything to be desired or to be 
attempted politically. Can this 
possibly be so, or are we once 
more ‘beset with a fallacy? We 
think that we have to deal with a 
fallacy. We take the proposition, 
“The Radicals are powerless in 
opposition, because they have no 
policy,” to be equally erroneous 
with the other proposition, “The 
Conservatives cannot take office, 
because they have no policy.” The 
powerlessness of the Opposition is 
plain enough, of course; but is it 
not equally plain that the Opposi- 
tion has a policy? Do not some 
Liberals wish to disestablish the 
Church of England? Do not some 
desire to reform the House of 
Lords? do not some (very few, we 
hope) think with Sir Charles Dilke 
that the time has come for dis- 
pensing with a sovereign in these 
realms? These ideas surely in- 
dicate a policy. But it may be 
replied that, though these, truly, 
are well-known Liberal opinions, 
they cannot be said to have taken 
as yet such definite shape as may 
fit them for the policy of a party. 
Well, then, looking at other pro- 
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jects, which are certainly more 
than rough-hewn in the Liberal 
mind, do not Liberals contemplate 
the repeal of the Education Act, or 
of some of its most important 
clauses? do not Liberals decree the 
maintenance of peace by making 
great sacrifice of our interests and 
our reputation (except on the Gold 
Coast)? and do they not maintain 
a continual warfare against privi- 
leges and endowments? To come 
to the most recent utterance of the 
late leader of the Liberal party, 
has not Mr. Gladstone proclaimed 
abolition of the Income Tax and 
readjustment of other taxation, “the 
organisation of local and subor- 
dinate authority, under the control 
of Parliament,” an extension of the 
benefits to be conferred by those 
powerful bodies the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, the 
revision of the land laws and of 
the game laws, with a number of 
minor measures, as his policy ? 
The Liberals are powerless in Oppo- 
sition, not because they have no 
policy, but because they have too 
many policies, and those policies are 
altogether distasteful to the nation. 

A decided policy, then, in the 
Liberal sense, is not essential in 
the body that is to administer 
affairs; for we have just seen a 
Government which has it not re- 
cone a Government which has it. 

ut if we reflect that a policy does 
not necessarily mean volcanic ac- 
tion, we see how a Conservative 
Ministry may own a well-defined 
policy: though not what ardent 
adicals would think worthy of 
being designated by that name. 
There is a policy of forbearance and 
toleration, which refrains from har- 
assing and confiscating, and which 
nevertheless aims at making this 
country respected by other nations, 
—a policy the reverse of that which, 
in the epigrammatic words of the 
Prime Minister, is described as_be- 
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ing vexatious and irritating at 
home, and supine and submissive 
abroad. Now the country has 
given a significant hint that this is 
the sort of policy which it desires 
to see followed, for it has called to 
power the party which is conspicu- 
ous in deprecating violent changes 
and disruptions, and it has not 
pledged that party to any action 
whatever. ; 

It was made evident to us in 
1868 that a party may sometimes 
obtain office by proclaiming a policy. 
Such party generally attains its end 
by exhibiting its policy through 
glasses of its own preparation, by 
which the results are made to look 
in every way charming; but, alas! 
when the reality comes to be proved, 
the charm is only too likely to 
vanish, and the nation to accept, in 
place of the charmers, a less pre- 
tentious Administration of whom 
it does not care to demand the 
promise of any policy at all. 

Spite of the sneers of their oppo- 
nents, the Conservatives seem to 
have been credited by the people 
with a very distinct policy—not ag- 
gressive nor sensational, but a policy 
which has suddenly spread a calm 
over the country. The fact that 
the Government is no longer en rap- 
port with leagues, sects, and nume- 
rous combinations representing poli- 
tical designs more or less revolu- 
tionary, takes away their threaten- 
ing capacity from those associations, 
and reduces them all to insignifi- 
cance, They still exist, no doubt, 
as they existed three months ago; 
but how changed is their position 
in the commonwealth! They can 
no longer keep us in a terror of ex- 
pectation as to how soon they may 
be able to use the power of the 
State for the accomplishment of 
their designs; they have ceased to 
constitute a hydra assuming to 
guard and uphold a feeble Admin- 
istration, whose perplexity it was 
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to choose which of the creature’s 
throats it should first gratify with 
a victim. With the fall of the 
Radical Ministry their voices are 
hushed at once, and they, lately so 
formidable, almost disappear from 
our view. From the illustrious 
wearer of the crown down to the 
humblest subject who desires that 
his children shall be taught in their 
daily lessons to fear God, all of us 
experience relief from an undefined 
distrust. We dare once more to 
think of our national Church, our 
long-established Legislature, our 
venerable universities, our schools, 
our corporations, our charities, with- 
out the dread that all or any of them 
may to-morrow be bartered away 
for a party victory. The power of 
the disturbers and theorists has, we 
say, shrunk to nothing at the mere 
appearance of a Ministry which will 
not submit to their dictation. How 


does this consist with the imputa- 
tion of “no policy?” 


If it be a 
policy to vex and threaten all 
classes, and to countenance only 
the violent and ill-disposed, surely 
it is also a policy to let the quiet 
and orderly continue in peace, and 
to be a terror to only the lawless! 
The nation understands our policy, 
and has accepted it in preference to 
that of a Government which, after 
years of patience, it has at last cast 
off as an intolerable burden. 

Short as is the period during 
which the Conservative Ministry has 
been in office, we may already note 
one particular wherein its policy is 
greatly preferable to that of its 
predecessor. A deputation waiting 
on a Minister, or a Member of Par- 
liament asking information in the 
House, may now calculate upon 
being granted a patient hearing, 
and receiving a civil answer. As 
if to test the disposition in this 
respect of our new rulers, they have 
been beset, as never rulers were, 
with counsel and inquiry. It would 
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seem as if, after the rudeness of our 
Lowes and Ayrtons, and the mean- 
ingless mazes in which our late 
Premier made pretence of explain- 
ing himself, affability and plainness 
of speech were looked upon as 
things of primary necessity, and as 
if the people were bent upon testing 
these qualities,—just as in old days 
the courage of an aspirant to mili- 
tary reputation was put to severe 
trial at his first appearance in arms. 
The people are right in condemning 
ministerial brusqueries, and in tak- 
ing strict order to prevent their 
repetition ; the offences were more 
than mistakes of manner,—they 
were deliberate bids for the favour 
of the Jack Cades and levellers of 
all kinds who, although they ex- 
pected the greatest deference to be 
shown to themselves, were gratified 
at seeing nobles, squires, and citizens 
insulted and puzzled. When Mr. 
Guedalla discourteously signified to 
Mr. Gladstone that “he would stand 
no nonsense,” Mr, Gladstone did not 
dare to reply to Mr. Guedalla in the 
same strain; but what he could not 
retort he ingeniously, by means of 
his churlish colleagues, “ passed on,” 
and decent people had to suffer an- 
noyance because Mr, Guedalla would 
not brook an answer. In the new 
Administratéon the Prime Minister, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and the Home Secretary, have thus 
far borne the brunt of the exhort- 
ing and catechising; but they have 
taken care, if they declined to take 
the advice tendered to them, or to 
comply with the petitioners’ re- 
quests, not to wound men’s feelings, 
or to send them away with spirits 
rising against the insolence of office, 
and against Government itself, be- 
cause of its insolence. It is a fair 
inference that Ministers who respect 
social rights will respect also politi- 
cal rights, and the rights of pro- 
perty. As the bullying of depu- 
tations and the snubbing of corres- 
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pondents came from the same spirits 
who threatened the House of Lords, 
and cast a hawk’s eye on the City 
charities, so mildness of demeanour 
may be taken to consist with minds 
not envious of other men’s goods, 
and not inclined to disturb the es- 
tablished order of things. Your 
“blazing” statesman despises bien- 
séance, but good manners are good 
policy for all that. 

We can name another branch of 
the policy which we hope may be 
found to guide our new rulers, and 
that is the principle of bestowing 
public honours and rewards for pub- 
lic services alone. Opinion was 
recklessly outraged by the conduct 
in this respect of the late Adminis- 
tration. On a retrospect of the 
promotions and appointments which 
they made, it would seem as if they 
regarded the patronage of the Crown 
as confided to them to be used in 
rewarding services rendered to party 
alone. We have commented in 
former days on the reward given to 
a notorious agitator and destroyer of 
public property, while the hands 
of his agents were scarce with- 
drawn from the barriers which they 
had been demolishing; and on the 
promotion of a peer for compro- 
mising the honour of the country, 
and blundering palpably. We do 
not desire to go back now to those 
instances, but we must draw atten- 
tion to later cases wherein the power 
of promotion was shamelessly exer- 
cised. A noble duke (whose apolo- 
gists we certainly are not) has been 
roundly censured for expressing his 
sense of their undeserving to the 
faces of some of Mr. Gladstone’s 
last-made peers. These lords, it 
should be remembered, are not to 
blame in respect of their peerages ; 
they could hardly be expected to 
decline the proffered elevation, and 
it was certainly ungenerous to at- 
tack them personally, whatever their 
shortcomings,—and that, too, on 
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their first appearance in the august 
assembly into which they had been 
so indiscreetly introduced. But, 
then, why did Mr. Gladstone pro- 
voke sarcasm, and give occasion for 
the outpouring of ill-humour, by 
braving our sense of decency and of 
common fairness in the dispensing 
of public honours? He was anxious, 
no doubt, to show that hard and 
trying work done by Ministers under 
his Premiership was not overlooked 
or made light of. But then, as the 
rewards given are public honours, 
the recipients should surely be men 
whose claims the public to some 
extent admits. To explain what we 
mean: Although we think that Mr. 
Cardwell’s military administration 
and Mr. Chichester Fortescue’s Irish 
administration were mistakes, we 
do not expect Mr. Gladstone to take 
that view, and everybody seems to 
allow that these two Ministers, ac- 
cording to their lights, were indefa- 
tigable and _ well-intentioned—also, 
that they were inoffensive. We 
cannot, therefore, join in the stric- 
tures which have been levelled at 
their good fortune. But when one 
comes to look at the elevating of 
Mr. Monsell and Mr. Bruce, the 
cases are seen to be different. The 
one, whatever his merits may be, 
was promoted while the country was 
still chafing at a great and notori- 
ous scandal in the department over 
which he presided; and the other, 
during his term of office, continually 
incurred, either justly or unjustly, 
the complaints of the people. Mr. 
Gladstone was not restricted to these 
selections. How differently would 
the people have viewed Mr. Forster’s 
advancement, had that gentleman 
been selected for nobility! We see 
continued in these bestowals of 
favour, the same wrong-headedness 
which conceived the Collier and 
Ewelme blunders, and which, in fact, 
very largely contributed to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s loss of the people’s favour. 
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It is probable that the Ministry 
will soon develop a policy in re- 
ference to Irish affairs, and that it 
will be marked by a desire to bene- 
fit Ireland, while sternly declining 
to minister to Ultramontane designs. 
The value of all the concessions 
which have from time to time been 
made to Ireland was curiously de- 
monstrated when, on bringing up 
the address in answer to the Royal 
speech in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Butt brought on a debate by 
moving an amendment. In the 
course of that debate, Mr. M. Henry 
remarked that the people of Ireland 
“believed the day was dawning 
when their voice would be heard 
in Parliament, and when those mea- 
sures by which popular feelings and 
wishes were to be expressed, would 
be freely accorded to Ireland.” The 
hon. Member also said that “the 
Irish people desired to have a gleam 
of hope held out that they should 
be brought within the constitution.” 
If, then, the day has not dawned 
for Ireland, and Irishmen are not 
brought within the constitution, it 
is an interesting inquiry :—To what 
purpose has England granted Catho- 
lic Emancipation, and the various 
measures of so-called relief, up to 
the spoliation of the Protestant 
Church and the oppression of Irish 
landlords? As these measures were 
in succession invented and carried 
into effect, the author of each always 
assured us that his particular nos- 
trum was the dayspring for which 
Ireland was eagerly looking, and 
which would end her discontent. 
The discontent certainly has not 
been ended yet. We believe, with 
Mr. Henry, that the cure of it has 
yet to be made; but we go a step 
farther than he does. We believe 
that, just as no good effect followed 
the earlier measures, and just as Mr. 
Gladstone’s treatment has aggra- 
vated the «disease, so Home Rule, 
if conceded, would lead to failure, 
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and, perhaps, to exacerbation. Until 
the Irish people can be induced to 
think for themselves in secular 
matters, the priests will take care © 
that they shall never be contented. 
The invention of grievances is easy 
enough. It is not by assisting 
Rome to shut out the light, it is 
not by gagging, but by just the 
opposite course, that we must ho 
some day to reconcile Ireland, e 
must try to let in the light upon 
her. Light is increasing every- 
where, and the influence of Rome 
is declining before it. The time 
must be coming when the Irish pea- 
sant will be assured that his eternal 
state must depend on something 
more certain than the caprice of a 
priest, and when he will cease to 
yield to the priest a terrified obedi- 
ence in civil matters. In that sense 
we should be delighted to see the 
day dawn for Ireland. Till it does 
so dawn, the duty of England must 
be to govern Ireland, not to offer 
further weak indulgence which will 
not be responded to by a thought of 
gratitude or a word of thanks, but 
which will prove only an incitement 
to more active disaffection. 

It was remarkable in the debate 
to which we have alluded that Mr, 
Gladstone assumed the chief duty of 
answering the Home Rulers. ‘The 
Right honourable gentleman, it is 
true, rose, partly with the view of 
using some arguments in defence of 
the late Ministry, which he had 
not, in his former speech on the 
address, had an opportunity of offer- 
ing. He, however, spoke to the 
question of Home Rule, and so 
spoke as to cause the greatest regret 
that he had not thought it advisable 
to speak on the same subject with 
equal decision and force when he 
was a Minister. Mr. Gladstone’s 
belief in Irish grievances and in his 
power to alleviate them seems to be 
by no means so lively as it once 
was, He and his late colleague 
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have become, he said, sadder and 
wiser men. Perhaps the sadness 
and the wisdom both date from the 
time of the rejection of the Irish 
University Bill in 1873, and this is 
a hint to Irish patriots that Mr. 
Gladstone will not forget to settle 
his little account with them. 

It will certainly be a part of the 
policy of the Conservative Adminis- 
tration to uphold the legislative 
power of the House of Lords—a 
negative policy, we shall be told. 
Granted, but a very important 
policy nevertheless. If it be a 
tt to paralyse and destroy this 

ranch of the Legislature, equally 
it must be a policy to maintain 
it. It is a policy which, because 
it is negative, will probably not 
be regarded with the attention 
which it deserves. But it may be 
shown in few words that this policy 
of respecting the Upper House is 
one which may well occupy the 
thoughts of the country, now that 
it is tranquil arid can judge equi- 
tably. The great crimes for which 
the people were last incited to exe- 
cute vengeance on the House of 
Lords were its opposition to the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church, 
and to the New Army Regulation. 
Now suppose that the Lords had 
succeeded in defeating or postpon- 
ing both, or either of, those mea- 
sures, would any harm have been 
done? Radicals told us that by 
disestablishing her Church we should 
reconcile Ireland; the House of 
Lords thought that by that measure 
we should do no such thing ; which 
were right ? Again, the Army Re- 
gulation Act was to purify the ser- 
vice of all kinds of corrupt influ- 
ence, insure a sufficient influx of 
eligible recruits, store up a great 
reserve of fighting power, for ever 
put an end to panics, and to com- 
bine economy with efficiency. The 
House of Lords very much doubted 
whether the Bill submitted to them 
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would produce all these desirable re- 
sults, and they would have waited 
for further information before tak- 
ing a step which appeared to them 
hazardous: has the working of the 
Army Act justified their caution or 
has itnot? We know now very well, 
by sad experience, that the opinions 
of the Lords on these points were 
wise and salutary, and that, if we 
had been tempted in our impatience 
to cripple or destroy that House be- 
cause we could not convince it of 
what was untrue, we should have 
perpetrated a grievous wrong and 
an egregious folly. The lesson we 
should lay to heart now while we 
have a Ministry not disposed to 
misrepresent, or to inflame us 
against, the Upper House is, that © 
the Lords are as likely to be right 
as the excited people, and that a 
time of excitement is not a fit time 
for estimating the value of an insti- 
tution that has endured for many 
centuries. 

It becomes clearer every day 
that the completeness of the Con- 
servative victory at the last election 
was due to the lengthened period 
during which the late Government 
was permitted to prolong its days 
and to develop its quality. It 
might have received its coup de 
grace earlier, no doubt; but had it 
been sooner put out of its misery, 
the voice of the country would not 
have been so decided as it was 
in February of this 1874, Many 
a time we have said that all we 
desired in reference to Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Bright was, that the 
country should thoroughly know 
those right honourable gentlemen. 
The. knowledge to which we were 
so anxious that the people should 
attain advanced more rapidly during 
the autumn of 1873 than during 
any other period of the Radical Go- 
vernment. ‘This is proved by the 
elections of the recess,—elections 
of accumulating significance, the 
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crowning triumphs of which, as he 
himself confesses, drove Mr. Glad- 
stone to his last shift—his night 
attack. Now what the people had 
to learn, and what they did learn, 
was to fairly and clearly understand 
how much there was of good or use- 
ful qualities in the gentlemen whom 
we have named. Of Mr. Bright it 
may be taken as proved, and we do 
not anticipate contradiction when 
we say it, that, whatever may be 
his power as an orator, however 
forcibly he may be able to present 
to popular and to legislative assem- 
blies his own convictions, he has, 
as a Minister, signally disappointed 
the expectations of his friends, He 
has been unable to effect the arbi- 
trary economy, the peace at any 
price, the godless education, or the 
depression of the House of Lords, 
which he boasted that an uncorrupt 
will would enable a Minister to 
effect ; and although we know well 
that there were many excellent and 


sufficient reasons why Mr. Bright 
could not have, and ought not to 
have, effected his objects, yet there 
he stands before the whole country, 
having notoriously failed to impress 
with his ideas even a Parliament in 
which there was a Liberal majority 


of 100. The only Parliament in 
which he could have hoped to en- 
force his views has now been re- 
placed by another of a very different 
complexion. His opportunity has 
passed, and his designs have not 
been accomplished. He will still re- 
tain the power of sturdy thought and 
of popular oratory, but as an able 
statesman, his character has sunk to 
rise no more. Asto Mr. Gladstone, it 
was through an utter misconception 
of his character and abilities that 
the great impetus was given to the 
Radical party in 1868, Men had 
persuaded themselves, or been per- 
suaded, that Mr. Gladstone was a 
demigod, that nothing was too hard 
for him to achieve, and that he 
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would achieve nothing except of 
the most salutary kind, and with 
the most exalted motives. His re- 
putation was too much for him ; he 
could not act up to it. Like the 
man in the parable who took the 
highest room, he has been obliged 
to come down and find his proper 
level. Day by day, as the gilding 
was scratched off the idol and the 
less valuable metal beneath it was 
first suspected, and then only too 
certainly seen, admiration turned 
to disappointment and rage. His 
American mistake, his Black War, 
his inability to keep his party in 
hand, or to govern while he still had 
a majority of between 60 and 70, the 
jobs that were brought to light,— 
these and many another error and 
defect lost him at last the support 
of the country ; and his offer to bribe 
the people with the remission of the 
income-tax and so on, put the last 
drops in the cup, and made his un- 
popularity overflow. Such a crush- 
ing fall has seldom been witnessed, 
following so closely on so great 
eminence. The great comet of 
1868-9, has dwindled to a Jack-o’- 
lantern in 1874: after being exalted 
so high as to be thought above 
human comprehension, he is sub- 
jected to the analysis of every 
scribbler in a village broadsheet : 
for there is none so humble but he 
thinks he can penetrate and expound 
the springs of the great reverse with 


which all the land is ringing. A 


halfpenny will put any one who 
knows his letters in possession of 
the reasons, as understood by the 
cheap press, why Mr. Gladstone 
could not govern, and why he was 
put down from his seat, and why it 
served him right. People talk of 
his return to his parliamentary 
career after a while, as if he had 
suffered no loss but what it is with- 
in his own volition to recover. This 
is a great mistake. He may by 
force of circumstances hold office 
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again, of course, but regain the place 
which he held in the country’s 
opinion in 1868 he never will, if he 
should live to the age of Methuse- 
lah, Had we but party interest to 
consider, we should desire nothing 
better, in case of the Conservatives 
going again into opposition, than 
that the ruling party should be led 
by Mr. Gladstone ; but we are bound 
to think of what the country would 
suffer at his hands while he should 
be preparing the way for the return 
of our party to office. We need 
not, however, at present speak of a 
change. The Liberal party is com- 
pletely disjointed, and, without 
doubt, the magnitude of its reverse 
is due to the late Ministry not hay- 
ing been hurried out of office. 
Spite of the prognostications of 
our opponents, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has achieved a Budget- 
speech, and is, we trust, not in the 
least damaged by the operation, 


Indeed, we think that, on better 


acquaintance’ with Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s first Budget, John Bull 
will be inclined to give it rather a 
high place among productions of 
that kind. We shall have gone to 
press before the chief discussion of 
it will take place ; but we think we 
may be satisfied that, as a whole, the 
Budget will be acceptable to the 
country. Before speaking of its 
items we are bound to note that the 
computations of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, though differing in 
some details from those of Mr. Glad- 
stone, as to the probable surplus for 
1874-5, do on the whole confirm 
that right honourable gentleman’s 
figures. ‘Fhere may be differences of 
opinion as to Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s method of estimating, but 
certainly he has arrived at the con- 
clusion that we may reckon on a 
surplus of over five millions. The 
reproach, therefore, levelled at Mr. 
Gladstone, that he had been tempt- 
ing the people by the exhibition of 
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an illusory surplus, was undeserved, 
or if deserved, it must be shared in 
by the present Chancellor, who, 
after full examination, adopts the 
amount. He goes no farther, we 
are happy to say, in accordance with 
Mr. Gladstone’s Greenwich mani- 
festo. He does not propose rashly 
to extinguish the income-tax ; and 
what he does propose, though re- 
markably free from sensational at- 
tempts, makes up a sound, sensible 
scheme, which, considering the short 
time that has been allowed for con- 
sidering it and putting it together, 
may satisfy us that our Finance has 
fallen into reliable hands. Careful 
reflection and caution are observ- 
able in all the Minister’s proceed- 
ings, as exhibited in his speech: 
he has not only given reasons at 
length for every measure adopted 
by him, but he has urged why 
certain other measures which were 
likely to suggest themselves as 
alternatives to his, were not imme- 
diately advisable. He has done 
more than eschew fanciful or crot- 
chety finance—he has left the 
impression that his proposals are 
the result of an anxious endeavour 
for the general good. It is gratify- 
ing to observe that in his remissions 
of burdens, he gives the first place 
to local taxation, not only because, 
as he said, it is at this time the 
object of the highest national in- 
terest, but because we at length 
begin to carry into effect the resolu- 
tion of the late House of Commons, 
which, on the invitation of Sir 
Massey Lopes, it affirmed in 1872. 
The late Ministers were slow to 
deal with the subject, and, what 
was worse than that, they were 
expected to make any measure 
which they might propose in that 
regard to some extent penal, in 
retaliation for the presumption of 
the country party in carrying a re- 
solution of that character in spite 
of them. The relicf now proposed 
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to be afforded by. the Imperial to 
the Local funds is, however, free 
from animus. A _ contribution is 
made to the expenses of Lunatics, 
and an augmented contribution to 
Police expenses, this being an 
earnest of further relief in the same 
direction when there shall have 
been opportunity of going deeper 
into the subject. A penny taken 
off the income-tax reduces that 
burden to the lowest pressure at 
which it has stood since its revival 
by Sir Robert Peel. The sense of 
the country is clearly against Mr. 
Gladstone’s sweeping idea of cancel- 
ling this important tax: it has 
never been proved that the tax can 
be dispensed with; but the relief 
now afforded attests the willingness 
of Government to deal with this 
source of revenue as far as it is safe 
to do so. The surrender of the 
sugar-duties was predicted last year 
asa consequence of Mr. Lowe’s ill- 
advised remission; we are happy 
to find it now defended, not on the 
ground that the sugar-duty was a 
tax on the poor man, but because 
the smallness of the amount made 
it scarcely worth the expense of 
collecting, and because the doing 
away with this attenuated branch 
of the revenue would give a stimulus 
to trade which is likely to produce 
more than an equivalent for the 
duty now extinguished. The re- 
mission of the tax on horses cannot 
prove other than a timely and 
sensible relief. The scarcity of 
those animais, which has lately been 
forced on our attention, and the 
high prices of forage and saddlery, 
show the change to be suitable and 
judicious. 

We cannot but extol the self- 
command with which Sir Stafford 
Northcote refrained from at all 
emulating Mr. Gladstone in the char- 
acter of his Budget-speech. Had he 
done so, excuses might have been 
found for the attempt; for ever 
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since he received his seals, the 
Liberal press has been attempting 
to terrify him by anticipation of the 
miserable figure we would cut in 
comparison of “the greatest finan- 
cial genius of the age.” But he was 
not only content to forego rhetorical 
effect; he refrained from circumlo- 
cution in his statements, and used 
the simplest forms for his arithmeti- 
cal calculations, instead of parading 
additions and subtractions as opera- 
tions to be achieved by only the 
profoundest scientific processes. 
The clearness of the expasition, and 
the forcible, unadorned style in 
which the different points were pre- 
sented, will already have told on the 
nation, and disabused it of the ap- 
prehension of a terrible critic shat- 
tering the miserable pretence of Con- 
servative finance. The Budget is 
more likely to augment than to de- 
tract from ministerial strength. And 
we must say a word in approval of 
the manliness which refused to take 
credit for the wish to benefit any 
particular class, or to melt and snivel 
over the hardships to which any 
portion of “ our own flesh and blood ” 
may be subject. We cannot but 
admire, too, the sang froid with 
which were rejected the pleasing 
theories about the balance of direct 
and indirect taxation, and the happy, 
nervous manner in which a healthier 
principle was propounded. The 
Chancellor’s words on this point are 
worth quoting :— 

“T do not think that it ought to 
be received as a canon of finance, 
that direct and indirect taxation 
ought always, or as a general rule, 
to be reduced pari passu. I do not 
think we can lay down any general 
rule, or that it is at all necessary, if 
we take off a million from the one, 
we must take off a million from the 
other. Isee no principle in that. 
It may be convenient under certain 
circumstances. If we had a system 
of taxation so fairly balanced all 
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round, that if you take off taxation 
from part of it you would destroy 
the equilibrium, it would be well to 
take off some from the other parts. 
But we cannot say that our financial 
system is in that happy condition, 
(A laugh). The leading principle, 
in selecting remissions of taxation, 
is to consider in what direction you 
can do the most good without nicely 
regarding whether it affects direct or 
indirect taxation. You ought to ask 
who it is upon whom all these taxes 
fall. It is not on the consumer or 
the producer, or this interest or that 
but really and truly the whole bur- 
den falls on the whole community 
—(hear)—and youshould endeavour 
to make selections which will, on 
the whole, be most to the benefit of 
the public at large.” 

It is a long while since the House 
of Commons has heard such deliver- 
ances as this from a Minister of the 
Crown—honest, statesmanlike, inde- 
pendent. They are in perfect ac- 
cord, too, with the passage in Mr. 
Disraeli’s speech to the working men 
of Glasgow, wherein he said that 
Conservatism favours no rank or 
class, but aims at benefiting equally 
the whole body of the people. We 
think, also, that there may be seen 
in this Budget evidence of a policy 
which is of some moment to the 
nation at large—a policy which, be- 
ing honourable and manly, contrasts 
favourably with the insidious policy 
which would set class against class, 
and which flatters and favours any 
section of the community which 
may be thought for the moment to 
command the largest voting power. 
We trust that the electors will not 
fail to compare these opposite prin- 
ciples of Government, nor to con- 
gratulate themselves on the firm 
rejection «which they lately gave to 
an offered bribe, and the votes by 
which they brougnt the authors of 
this Budget to power. 

One of the first duties of the new 
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Administration has been to confer 
honours and rewards upon the brave 
officers and men who brought the 
Black War to such a satisfactory 
conclusion. It is not for us to say 
here how well and how hardly 
these distinctions were earned. The 
country thoroughly appreciates the 
service. But the sudden change of 
Ministry has prevented the public 
from becoming acquainted with 
some particulars which no doubt 
would have been put in a strong 
light had the late Ministers remained 
in office to answer before Parliament 
for their proceedings in respect of 
this expedition. The proverb, “ All’s 
well that ends well,” will not al- 
ways stand in the place of argu- 
ment; for the good ending may 
have been reached by the valour 
and perseverance of the agents, in 
spite of gross incapacity and igno- 
rance in planning, and of detri- 
mental or useless instructions given 
by the designers to hamper the 
execution. Mr. Gladstone stated in 
Parliament (what we can well be- 
lieve) that “at the moment” (ie., 
of Sir Garnet Wolseley’s departure) 
“we scarcely had what could be 
called a plan, in consequence of the 
varying information and the state 
of circumstances that were reported 
to us from day to day. Iam bound 
to admit that, until. Sir Garnet 
Wolseley reached the Gold Coast, 
the amount of information which 
we possessed, and which, of course, 
was to be the basis of any deter- 
mination to be arrived at, was scanty 
—so much so that I might even 
call it deplorably scanty.” Just so; 
but perhaps the public would like to 
know why the information was de- 
plorably scanty. We have colonies 
in that region, and many officials ; 
the trouble with Ashanti has been 
for a long time threatening; would 
it have been too much to expect 
that her Majesty’s Ministers should 
have informed themselves a little 
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concerning a part of the world 
where ugly complications were be- 
coming every day more difficult of 
solution? Mr. Gladstone has ir- 
tually admitted what, we fancy, 
will be laid to the charge of his 
Government, as soon as histories of 
the Black War shall be published, 
—namely, that Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
and his gallant and devoted staff, 
were sent out unsupported by troops 
to make an experiment upon the 
climate, and try how long English 
constitutions could bear up under 
African malaria. If they had all 
died, as some of them did, what 
matter? They would by their 
deaths have proved that it was of no 
use to send a larger force there, and 
Ministerial information would no 
longer have been so lamentably 
scanty. This is the most extra- 
ordinary use to which we ever 
heard of a distinguished leader and 
a staff of picked officers being put! 
Again, although the information 
was so “ deplorably scanty,” the 
Secretaries of State for the Colonies 
and for War thought proper to 
tramme] the leader of the expedition 
with instructions. If they knew 
nothing about the country or its 
inhabitants, as Mr. Gladstone admits 
that they did not, how could they 
possibly issue instructions adapted 
to the circumstances of the situa- 
tion? It was almost a certainty 
that rules penned at home by 
Secretaries in their ignorance would 
prove to be no guide to a man on 
the spot, and able to judge for him- 
self of the posture of affairs; and it 
was highly probable that the rules 
might.prove simply ludicrous. Such 
they did prove. It is no wonder 
that Sir Garnet Wolseley, in a speech 
made since his return to England, 
said that if he had had a civil 
commissioner at his elbow he never 
should have got to Coomassie. He 
had only too good reason to know 
the retarding and paralysing power 
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of the ignorance of Liberal Secre- 
taries of State fussing in London. 
We are not surprised at any in- 
consistency which Mr. Gladstone 
may exhibit; but there certainly 
is great inconsistency between his 
behaviour towards Russia and 
America, and his behaviour towards 
the savages on the Gold Coast. In 
the former cases, where the dis- 
putes, and the nations with whom 
those dispntes originated, were per- 
fectly well understood, and where 
our honour was involved, he simply 
submitted to the demands of his 
opponents, acting for those occa- 
sions according to the maxim of 
“ peace at any price.” In the latter 
case, while possessing only “ deplor- 
ably scanty” information about the 
place or the people (possibly about 
the quarrel also), he drew his wea- 
pon as rashly as on ordinary occa- 
sions he wags his tongue. We have 
every right to regard the Black 
War as a blunder throughout; for 
besides the admission of ignorance, 
which we have quoted from his 
speech in Parliament, we have also 
Mr. Gladstone’s manifesto of Janu- 
ary last, wherein he speaks of “the 
unhappy war on the Gold Coast,” 
and adds, “ We shall, I hope, seek 
to draw from what has happened a 
lesson on the duty of avoiding in 
future the first entrance into equi- 
vocal and entangling engagements.” 
We thought the lesson had been 
learned only too well when we al- 
lowed the Treaty of Paris to be torn 
up, and consented to pay tribute to | 
America. But it seems that it is 
necessary now, in Mr. Gladstone’s 
opinion, to learn it over again, The 
war has ended fortunately for us, 
and Mr. Gladstone is no longer in 
office—which are two reasons wh 
much more may not be said in Par- 
liament on the subject; yet the 
nation ought to understand and to 
remember that this war, which cost 
us many valuable lives and some 
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treasure, and which might, for aught 
its authors knew, have been as 
“deplorably” unfortunate as_ their 
information was “scanty,” was 
rashly undertaken by the Radical 
Government, and ought to stand 
against them whenever again the 
Radical party may ask for the sup- 
port of the country. 

We have no desire to trumpet 
Mr. Disraeli’s Government as ex- 
celling in virtue and talent, while as 
yet it has had opportunity to say 
but little for itself. It is sufficient 
for us at present if the accession of 
the Conservatives has brought to 
the land a sense of security and 
repose. To have done this is a far 
greater and worthier achievement 
than to have set people by the ears 
with vigorous legislation, or to have 
perplexed every one with fear of 
change. So far the acts and sayings 
of Ministers have been graciously 
received by the country. The Bud- 


get has shown ability, and is likely 
to prove asuccess. Something more 
will, no doubt, be attempted “before 
the Session is closed, but there will 
be opportunity for speaking of that 


hereafter. It may be said now that 
Conservative Government is fairly 
on its trial—a saying which, for 
very many years past, would not 
have been true, Conservative 
Ministries, since the repeal of the 
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Corn Laws, have taken office, not 
to be tried, but as condemned and 
sentenced already ; not suffered to 
exhibit their policy, or allowed a 
patient hearing for their arguments. 
They have now come in at the dis- 
tinct call of the people. There is 
nothing to impede their work, and 
they have the advantage of replac- 
ing rulers, who by many indiscre- 
tions have made themselves odious. 
We never doubted that such a 
favourable occasion would arrive, 
nor that the statesmen of our party 
would bear themselves becomingly, 
and render valuable service to the 
State when their time should come. 
We quite expect now that their 
administration will be thoroughly 
successful, but they have yet to 
justify our anticipations. Let them, 
however, be congratulated on the 
turn of fortune. After “working 
and waiting” so long and so patiently ; 
after watching calmly while the 
Liberal flame burnt down to the 
socket,—they are at length afloat 
with a Farr winp. They have set 
THEIR SAILS Without noise or osten- 
tation, but like men who know 
their work. Everything augurs 
well, and their friends express a 
hope as well as a wish when they 
cheer them with the cry of a goop 
VOYAGE ! 





